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TO THE 



KING. 



SIR, 



HE Hiftory of Greece expofes the dangerous 
turbulence of Democracy , and arraigns thp 
defpotifm of Tyrants. By defcribing the incurable 
evils inherent in every form of Republican 
policy, it evinces the ineftimable benefits, refult- 
ing to Liberty itfelf , from the lawful dominion 
of hereditary Kings, and the fteady operation of 
well - regulated Monarchy. With Angular pro- 
priety, therefore, the prefent Work may be 
refpedfully offered to Your Majesty, as 
Sovereign of the freeft nation up6n eartli ; and 
that Sovereign , through whofe difceming 
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iv DEDICATION. 

munificence , the intereft of thofe liberal arts , 
which diftinguished and ennqbled Greece beyond 
^ other countries of antiquity , has been more 
fuccefsfully promoted io Youy Majesty' s do- 
minions, than during any former period in the 
British annals. That Your Majesty may long 
peign the illuftrious guardian cf public f^^^dom, 
and the unrivalled Patron of ufeful learning, is 
the fervent prayer of 

' ■» 
YOUR MAJESf Y'^s' 

Moft dutiful Subjcdl and Servant. 

L ON DON, 
Feb, IQ, 178^. 

JOHN GILLIES. 



PREFACE. 



J HE following Hiftory commences with the 
infancy of Greece , and defcribes its gradual 
advancement towards civilization and power. But 
the main defign of my Work is confined to the 
fpaee of feven centuries , which elapfed from the 
fettlcment of the lonians in Afia Minor till the 
eftabliQiment of the Macedonian empire in the 
Eaft; during which memorable period, the arts 
and arms of the Greeks , confpiring to excite the 
admiration and terror of the ancient world , juftly 
merit the attentive ftudy of the prefent age , and 
pofterity. In the general revolutions of their na- 
tional confederacy, which, though always loofe 
and imperfect, was never altogether diffolved , I 
have interwoven the defcription and principal 
tranfadions of each independent republic , how- 
ever fmair or inconfiderable ; and, by comparing 
authors feldom read , and not frequently confulted 
for hiftorical materials , have endeavoured to trac^ 
the intricate feries , and ta explain the fecret con- 
nexion , of feemingly detached events , in order 
to reduce the fcattered members of Grecian ftory 
into one perpetual unbroken narrative ; a defign , 
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V^evp of the Progrefs of Civilization and Ptrroer in 
Greece^ freceding the Trojan War. -^^ Hijiory of tba$ 
Warn — Its Confequences. 



XN the infancy of fociety, men are occupied C H a p. 
•with the bufmefs of the prefent hour, forgetful !• 
of the paft, and carelefs of the future. They JJ^^^*"'* 
pofTefs neither ability nor inclination to contem- 
plate their public tranfadtions in the impartial 
light of hiftory, far lefs to treafure and to record 
them. Their recent victories over hoftile tribes 
are celebrated in the artlefs fong * , or commemo- 
rated by the rude monument ; but to prefcrve any 
regular ferics of connedled events , is a defign , which 
they enjoy not the means to execute , fcarccly the 
capacity to. comprehend. 

' Ticit. Ano^l. L Iv. o. 43. 

Vol. L B 



2 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAP. Their fimplc and obfcure adventures, which 
I. thus pafe unremenobcred by themfelves, rarely 

excite the inquifitive curiofity of their more culti- 
vated neighbours. In remote ages of the world , 
one people became an objedl of attention to another , 
only as they became confiderable ; for until the 
full maturity of Grecian refinement, the mod po- 
lilhed;. nations/ of antiquity attempted not to in- 
veftigate the nature and powers of man in the un- 
tutored cflforts of favage life. The daring fpirit, 
and fierce incurfions , of the Barbarians in the eaft 
of Europe, excited terror and confternation among 
the more civilized and more efifeminate inhabitants 
of LefTer Afia '; but the luxurious pride of the 
iJitter never condefcended to examine the origin 
and hiflory of the people who were occafionally the 
objedl of their fears. The only circumftantial in- 
formation concerning both the Afiatics and the 
Europeans, muft be derived from the early, hiftorians 
of Greece ; and when we refledl on the innumerable 
caufes which confpire to bury in oblivion the ex- 
ploits of rifing communities , there is reafon to 
w'ondcr that we fhould know fo much concerning 
the ancient flate of that country, rather than to 
regrec that our knowledge is imperfeift. 

It muft be allowed , however, that our materials 
for the firft portion of Grecian hiftory , are rather 

j* TbeLjidiaas , Phrygians , e»c. Hiftory and Fable attcft the tarly • 
civilization, the yirealth, and wickedaels, of thofe nations. See parti« 
- cularly 'Herodotus, 1. i. c. 93. et fe^. and Scrabo ^ 1. xi. p. 532 »^ 
et feq, and 1. xii. & xiii. p. s7.s. 
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copious than confident '. The fubjedl: , indeed , is c HA P* 
fuch, as a very cautious writer would chufe en- -!• 
tirely to avoid, fmce, whatever authorities he fol* 

.9>' It is fuffident to read Thucydides^t introdactidn to hit admired 
faiftocy of the Peloponnefian war » to perceive how little correct in- 
formation could be obtained by that diligent inquirer into the antU 
quities of his country. If we admit the common chronology » there 
is reafon to believe that the fcattcred fragments of Grecian hiftoty 
were preftrved dating thirteen centuries by oral tradition. The .tal^s 
.or rbapfodies of the ocotiot* or bards, were fucceeded by thofe q( the 
Cyclic poets, of whom an account is given in Cafaubon ad A the* 
naeum, 1. vii. c. 4* SalmaC in Solin. et Schwarzius Altdorf in 
Difl*. de F«etis Cydicis. CompoiitiOn in ptofe began with the ufe of 
alphabetic writing about fix centuries before Chrift. Plin. Nat. Hift« 
1. T. c. 29* The firit profe writers , or more properly the firft 
writers^ wei^c, Pherecydes of Syros ; Acufilaus of Argot; Hellani- 
«tis of Lesbos; Recataeus and DionyOut, both of Miletus; the lad 
of whom flourished in the 65th Olymp. 520. B< C. and immediately 
preceded Herodotus. From the work of Herodotus , which forms » 
as it were, the shade between Epic Poetry and Hiftoty, we may 
judge of thi wHtifliE^s of bis predeceflbts ; from tvhom , together with 
the Cyclic poets , Anaximenes of Lamplacus , who lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great, and Diodorus Siculus , who lived in tha. 
time of Julius Cxfar , compiled the firft books of their very exteniiva 
but inaccurate collcctiohs. Apollodorus , Hyginus ( and roan]^ 
others, whoft works ^re now loft), combined the more ancient re« 
cords • whether in profe or verfe, with the additions and embellisJi* * 

ments of the lyric and tragic poets. 'X^hen the Greek learning be- 
came known to t£e Romans, this cprapaund of hiftoty and fable 
furnished the (ubject and the incidents of innumeraMt tragedies to 
Ennius, Accius, Ljvius Andronicus, etc. After the downfal of Rome, 
learning took refuge in the eaftern world. The antiquities and 
early hiftory of ' Greece again became objects of fiudy among tha 
natives of that country ; but the heterogeneous mafs of truth and 
. fiction was rather amalgamated, than purified , by Malala, CedrenUs, 
fzetza, Conftantinus Manafles, and other Greeks of the middle 
^es. ^ee Heine, not. ad /ilneid. II. and Voflius de Hiftoric^ 
Graecis. With few exceptions, the Greek writer-s may be prtf* 
flounced extremely c^relefs in matceN of chronology. Herotfotas 4 
mt\Q lias been emphaiticaUytv ftyUd the father of |>rofane Ipftoryi 
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H A ?• tows , his narrative muft, in fomc parts, be liable 
J. to objedlion *. Yet it feems effential to the inte- 
grity of the prefent work , to explain from what 
aflemblage of nations the Greeks were formed, 
^nd by what fort-unate fteps they arrived , from 
feeble beginnings, to that condition of manners 
andfociety in which they are defcribed by Homer; 
whofe immortal poems , like a meteor in the gloom 
of night, brighten the obfcure antiquities of his 
country. 
Firft inba* The traditions of the Greeks agree with the 
Giecce **^ authentic records of facred hiftory , in reprefcnting 
the countries afterwards known by the names of 
Thrace, Macedon, and Greece , as peopled at an 
earlier period than iiny other portion of the weftern 
world. The fouthern corner of Europe , compre- 
hended between the thirty-lixth and forty-firft 

commonly reckons by the ages of men. The accurate hiftorfes of 
Thncydides and Xenophon , where the time of each event is precifely 
afcerrained , comprehend no more than a period of feventy years. 
£ven in their time, chronology feems not to have been cultivated as 
a fcience, iince the firft fpecimen of that kind is faid to have been 
given by Demetrius Phalereus in bis ot^x^vrm uvxy^x^m, about 
the middle of the fourth century hefore Chrift. The labors of 
Demetrius were corrected and extended by Philochorus in his Ar^ig, 
The hiftorian Timseus » who flourished in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
detphus , firft arranged his narrative in the order of Olympiads, which 
began 776. B. C. His contemporary Spfibius gave a work , entitled 
%fovwv uvoty^ci^ri. Apollodorus wrote the cwrot^t^ %fov/x>j; and ofi 
fuch obronologers refts the credit of all later compilers, as well as 
of the Arundelian marbles, which were compofed only 264 years 
before Chrift. 

^ What Strabo ( t. ix.) &ys of the firft hifiorians of Attiett 
•• that they differed widely from each other ( 'ttoXKx hoet(afUvtfg ) , ** 
may bt applied to «U profiint biftoritt «f^^ft catif times. 
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degrees of latitude, bordering on Fpirus and Ma- chap. 
cedonia towards the north , and oa other fides. i. 
furrounded by the fea, was inhabited, above eigh- 
teen centuries before the Chriftian sera, by many; 
fmall tribes of hunters and fhepherds, among whom 
the Felafgi and Hellenes were the moft numerous? The Pf 
and powerful *. The barbarous Pelafgi venerated' '***^' *"** 
Inachus, as their founder; and for a fimilar reafon 
the more humane Hellenes refpeded Deucalion. 
From his fon Hellen, they derived their general 
^appellation , which originally denoted a fmall tribe in 
Theflaly'; and from Dorus , Eolus, and Ion ^, his' 
more remote defeendants, they were difcriminated 
by the names of Dorians , Eolians , and lonians *. 
The Dorians took poffeffion of that mountainous^ andio. 
diftrixft of Greece, afterwards called Doris; the 
lonians, whofe name was in fome meafure loft ml 
the ilfiiftrious appellation of Athenians, fettled in* 
the lefs barren parts of Attica; and the Eolians' 
peopled Elis and Arcadia, the weftern and inland 
regions of the Peloponnefus *. Notwitbftanding 
many partial migrations, thefe three original*^' 
divifions of the Hellenes generally entertained ^n 
aflFeAion for the eftablifliments which had been 
preferred by the wifdom or caprice of their T«f-, 
fpedive anceftors ; a circumftance which remarjt-' 
ably diftinguiflied the Hellenic ^ from the Felajgic 



The latter 
divided in 
to Doriarst 
Eolians » ^c 



nians. 



' Marin. Oiron. epoch. 6. Apt>11odor. Biblioth. 1. \u 

^ Thucydid 1. i. c 98. ^ Strsbo » t vifi. ^. 381* 

* Herodot. 1. i. c. 56. and 1. vil. c. 94> 

» Diodor. Siculos, 1. ▼. 

'* Heraclid. Pont. aftt« Athencmir, 1. «!▼. 
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c If A p. race. While the former difcovered a degree of 
J. s^ttachment to their native land , (eldom found in 
b^irbarians , who live by hunting or pafturage , the 
latter difdaining fixed habitations, wandelred in 
large bodies over Greece, or tranfported them- 
felves into the neighbouring iflands; and the moft 
confiderable portion of them gradually removing 
to the coafls of Italy and Thrace , the remainder 
melted away into the Doric and Ionic tribes. At 
thlediftance of twelve centuries, obfcure traces 
pf the Pelafgi occurred in Icveral Grecian cities;. 
^ diftridi of Theffaly always retained their name ; 
their colonies continued , in the fifth century before 
Chrift, to inhabit the ifou them coaft of Italy, and 
the fhorcs of the Hellefpont; and in thofe widely 
Separated countries, their ancient affinity was re^ 
cognifed in the uniformity of their rude dialed and 
I^arbarous manners , extremely diHimilar to the 
cuftoms and language of their Grecian neigh- 
bours. ". - 
QoienUs , Greece, when delivered from the turbulence of 
^pw 21 rugged race of men , who never attained much 
^ije Eaft. cpnfideration , either in the territories where they 
qriginally dwelt , or in thofe to which they after- 
wards removed, was not left to be flowly civilized 
by the progreffivc ingenuity of the Hellenic tribes. 
The happy pofition of a country , which , forming 
$is it were the frontier of Europe with Afia, is 
divided only by a narrow e^^tent of fea from 
Kgypt and Syria, andfxtuate within reach of thofe 

^' |fero(|Qt. 1. i. pionyf. ^a^ieara. |. i. Pai^ji. 1. viti. 
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parts of the Eaft which were anciently moft flbu- chap. 
rifhing and populous , naturally invited the vifits >> 
of travellers, and attradied the eftabliflbmenc of 
colonies* Tbcfe tranfient vifits , or temporary 
fettlements , were marked by many figrial benefits* « 
th€ memory of which • was- long preferved by the 
gratitude of Greece , and their merit probably ex- 
aggerated by her fondnefs for panegjvic. .Bv«d 
thofe Grecian communities , which judiy claimed 
the honor of fuperior antiquity , ackn<>wleclged 
thenifelves indebted to Grangers for the' moft im^ 
portaut difcoveries , not only in religion \ but in agri-^ 
culture- and the arts ; and contej^ted • tbemfelve!^ 
with the glory of having difiFufed a >bcvro wed light 
over the melancholy gloom of ignorance which 
overfpread their neighbours ". But national vianity 
at length produced a material change in the tradi^ 
tion. When the refined defcendants of the rade^ 
Greeks viewed with complacency their Own fiipe* 
riority in arts and arms to all the nations around 
them, they began to fufpeidl that the Gods'dldne 
were worthy to have reared the infancy of a people , • . - . 

who eminendy excelled the reft of mankind. To 
the Gods they transferred the merit of the imany ,t 
ufefiil inventions communicated, by the .gienerous 
Bumanity'of their ancient vifitants; an ofteiitatious 
fidion . colored by a faint femblance of -truth , 
fince the worfhip of feveral divinities was intro- 
duced at the lame time , and by the fame perfons ^^,, 

'* irocrat. Panegyr. paffim. 

II The Tytaos, Idaei, Daayli » Trip tolemus , &c. Compare Diodo>« 
Sxcvl. I. V. and iro«m* Panegyr, ' : i * 
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CHAP* Vrhp nwiiie knowa the aots, mo& fiibfcrvi^nlt: to-tk^ 

f. • pufpofes.ot human life '*.'! , i 

New coio- ? While faWe tiiu^ <l3if;j»ifccl tbc,b^iefit^_ cspofeirei 

Hies from \^ytheM& Uanfttoiyivoyftges io^to Gjff^ce ^ biftory 

the fame py^{^|^y|^[|;ije i^^mgry df : feur fewqeifiye ^ftabiife* 

mjonts trc^aed there by farqigoeiis^ ¥xQ^ rf» 

leendh .ceiUycy: before iGJbrift , i^' ifuindatio0 oif 
Eg>ipt5ai>Sv Pli^cifiUis,,. ah(J Pbfygia«s qbvefflo^e4 
fbe HjaJJ^ifti^ ^^ft3> : Tb« ca*ifes aflTigned for thefe^ 
cm>^twn$aieextiffi»dyiCoiifonant to the f*apQei[$ 
of J€iina®fte' aatiquity./ ais dclcribed bjr focr^d andr 
p|r(>fa)i^^^hi)fi3': hatred of a rtvaU in1p«!tieaee ol 
a.fupetrk^^iinvooe inftaincc the perfecutioci of » 
brottwr and an enemy, and , in general, jthat uo* 
eafy ]['eftle({hef$; of'dil^ofition, which univerfaHy 
prevftife/.ampng men, who have become fenfible 
of tbeit:Own powers , without having fufficiently- 
learn^ed to dired them to the happy purfuits of arts 
sind induftry '^ The principal colonies were con- 
dM<9:ed »hy Cecrops. " , and Danaus , Egyptians^ 
A.c.iif«r. who refpedively fettled in Athens and Argosy 
'*8^- Cadmus '' , a Phcnician , >tho founded Thebes inr 
I3W. Bceotia, and Pelops, a Phrygian ", whofe de- 
fcendants , intermarrying with thofe of Danaus , 
king of Argos, and Tyndareus, king of Lacedae- 
mon or Sparta , acquired ^ in the perfon of 

»♦ Diodor. Sicul. I. ▼. Ifocrat Fanegyr. 
" Ifocrat. Hiellen. fub initio: Find. OlVnip. x. 
'* Strabo, 1. ix. and Plat, in Thefeo. 
'^.Strab^o, ibid, and Ibcrat. Hellen. 
^* Ifocrat. Panathen. Tbocydid. 1. i. Oi<^or» 1. kff 
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Agtoic^pOB, fo pov^etful an afcendant 
Peloponnefus '\ The family of Deucdlioo ftUl 
mgoed in Theffaly ; but Thebes, Athens, Argos, 
and Sparta, which in all ages were regarded as 
th^ principal cities of Greece , thus fell under thci 
dominion of four foreign lines of princes, whofc 
exploits, and glory, and misfortunes, ar« immorw 
taliaed by the firfi; and nobleft productions of 
Grecian geniii,$ ". 

The CQvntri^s , which thefe adventurers abaiH 
donecls h^d i^ot, according to modern ideas., at« 
tained a very high degree of maturity in laws and 
goveffnmenL Yet It cannot be doubted, that the 
natives of Egypt and the Eaft were acquainted 
with many improvements unknown to the Hellenic 
tribes. Conjedures are not to foe placed in the rank 
of £ids;.yet, in matters fo ancieiU} and obfcureV 
we may be allowed to conjedure from the only 
fads on record, that the invaders of Greece intro- 
duced into that country the knowledge of the 
Fbenician alphabet; improved the pradice of agfi- 
clflture ; multiplied the rites of religion ; difcoverecf 
to the Greeks feveral ufes of the metals ; but , on' 
the other band , gradually adopted , in their tum^ 
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** Thvcyd. h i. Diodor. 1. iv. Ifocrat-PanttheB. 

'* The works of Homer and Pindar « and the writings of the Greek 
tragedians. In thefe* and fcarccly any where elfe, the ftories of, 
Cadmus 4 Seinele , Bacchus, Amphitryon, Hercules, Oedipus etc. itiay' 
be read with pleafure and advantage; for as Strabo» !• iz. iays^ ** AU 
** Uierc is monftrous and tragic land* ** 
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CHAP, tlic Grecian language, and generally conformed to 

^ the Grecian cuftoms and inflitutions ". 

ThePhenr- The introdudlion of the Phenician alphabet was 

dan alpha., gn improvement too delicate and refined to be 

immediately attended with any important confe- 

quences. The grofs underftandings of the Hellenes 

could not eafily comprehend the utility of fuch an 

ingenious invention. The knowledge of it was 

acquired and preferved by a few individuals ** of 

more enlightened rtinds : but the far greater part 

' ; of the nation long contented themfelves with the 

aincicnt mode of pidure-writing , which , however 

limited in its application , feemed fufficient to 

exprefs the fimplicity of their rude ideas. 

severaiufes The Fhenicians were well acquainted with the 

precious metals as the medium of exchange. But- 

the uniform tranfadlions of the Greeks , as yat 

required not any fuch nicety of refinement. Even 

during the Trojan war, cattle, being the com* 

** Compare Herodotus, I. ▼. c. 59. 1. vii. paifim. Montfaocoh . 
Palxograph. Grza. !• ii. Plin. 1. v. c 56 & 57* Hyginus, Fab. 374^ 
and Ephorus apud Diodor. 1. ▼• 

"^Herodotus mentionr three iufcriptiont on three tripods, .con ft. 
«rfued :in the temple of irmenian Aiiollo. The firft, of Amphitryon $ 
the fecond , of the fon of Hippocooii ; the third , of Laodamus the fon 
of Eteodes. The infcriptions on the shields of the heroes who bcGeged 
theeapital of Eteocles^ are noticed by ffifchyias, in his tragedy entitled, 
'* The Seven againft Thebes. ** Tet we know from Homer, Iliad vj. 
that when Proetus fent Bellerophon to the king of Lycia, he gave 
Jbim, not a writteii letter, but aififixTX Xvypx, mournful figns. Writing^ 
could, not be common till many centuries afterwards , ftnce the firft 
written laws were given in Greece only lix centuries before Chrift». 
Herodot. i. ii. Strabo , 1. vi. 
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tnodity of mofl;. genera] demand, >va$ univtrfally CHAP, 
regarded as the xnoft convenient meafure of value *'. ^ 
It is not eafy to determine whether gold or iron be 
more advantageous to man, the one by exciting 
his indufhy , the other by feconding that induftry 
in all the^.variety of ufehil artSv' The. difcovery. of XitennaA 
iron in Greece afforded the neceffary implements *„jj*^"'' 
of agriculture, the gradual extenfion of which alike 
improved' the fterility of the foil , and the rudenefs 
of the inhabitants. Before thetarrival of Egyptian 
colonies, the. cultivation of the ground might oc- 
cafionally employ the divided induftry of fcattere^ 
families ; but this valuable art was not confideredt 

' *' In 8 well-known pailage^ Homer after mentioning other tnicleiu 
ivith which the Greeks purchafed wine, addU etwota-t Bot^i % ** with 
*' oxen themfeWes. " Some fcholiaftt and totoirtentators have imafinedt 
that the Biti of Homer was a coin ftamped with the figure of an ox» 
laid to have been introduced hy Thcfens* Vid. Plut. in Thefeo. But 
were it allowed, which is very improbable, thaV Thefeus had a mine, 
it 'would mil be improbable that Homer meant fuch a coin; for in 
the epifode of Glaucus and Diomed, he fiiysv that the fornier ga^t 
bis golden armour, worth an hundred oxen, for the braxen armour 
of the latter ». worth only nine. Now we know from Pollux Onomall. 
]. xi. c. 7. that* the coin Bhc » at whatfoever time it was introduced, 
continued to be valued at two drachmas. Diomed's arms therefore, 
upon the fuppoCtion of the fcholiafts ^: mufi have been- worth About 
nine shillings ; and GIaucus*s , which were of maiTy gold , worth only 
nine pounds. Talents of gold are often mentioned by Homer. They 
were propofe^ as prices to combatants , and offered as dedicationt 4it 
femplcs , but too valuable to fcrve 9,% current fpecie. Homer and 
Herodot paffim. Souutm-oc* money, is derived from voam;) law.becaufe, 
as Ariftotle (ayst;.|f 0vo-ci, cO^fii vqauw* f^/, *' the origin of money it 
** not natural, but conventional and arbitrary.** But in Homar^s time, 
the word voplo^ was uiid in a quite different fenfe: wfuvfioc mu& 
therefore have been derived from it at a later period. (Tom. Iliad. L x\» 
V* S49* and Ariftot. Ethiftf Nicom. L v. c. 5* ' 
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t Jt A F. as an object of gtneral coticern. Cecrops ftrft 
I. engaged the wandering hunters or (kepherds of 
Attica: to unite in villa^^es of bufbandn^n. Corn^ 
\rine, and oil, rewarded their ufefbt labors**; and 
thele in-oduAionB being acquired by coMnoon toi},* 
werriJegarded, vtitbxhe ground itfi^lf, a^/a cdmmon 
property'**. 

Religions The idSca of an; exdufive and permanent right to 
all tbe ufes of a piece 'of land, whether belonging 
to eomniunitiiBS oi to<'individ«ial$ , is one of tbep 
moft itDportant ft^ps in tbe progrefs ctf fociety. In? 
Greece ^^tkis invaluaUe right wais imitiediaftely fol^ 
lowed by fucb inftitations as tendled W fecuiie its 
enjoyment, and tQ..cbeck the injuftice of man, who 
is feldom willing to ..acquire, by (lov? labor > what 
be can raviih by fudden violence. The falutar/ 
influence of religion was employed on this neceffary 
octafion. We are told by feveral writers, that the 
pradice of agriculture , and the rites of religion, 
were introduced at the' fame time*'. But the fame 
authors inform us, that their pretended founders of 
religious worihip ajboliflied the ufe.of living facri- 
fices *'; a cuftom , which evidently fuppofes the 
prior eftabtifliment of an ancient and more bloody 

** Paufim. 1. iii. Sfchyl. Eumett. ' 

*^ Tht Tt/JLtvo? f or cut of gr'ound fo often mentioned in Homer, as 
teftowed by general content on admired kings and chiefs , might have' 
fvggefted this obfervation, which feems to have efcaped notice, though 
attended , as we shall find , with very important conre^uences. 

*• Diodor. Paufan. Apollod. 

*^ 0fy; Kxgm^ ayaXKta 9 i^^ mm viv^w^pu* Porph. de Abitinent. 
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fuperftition. Yft in this htwnanc probibition, we C H A p. 
may perhaps difcem a laudable attempt to correct ^ 
the barbarity of the Greeks , and to raifc the new 
profeflion of agriculture above the ancient employ* 
ment of hunting. 

Before and during the time that the Hellenic "^^^^^^^ 
tribes received continual acceflions of population fHte their 
fc om diftant countries , they were no lefs diligent «o'o"Je« 
in fending forth thdr own colonies. As they ori« ^l^^ ll„ 
ginally Aibfified by hundng , fiflring , and pafturage, Grtecc ; 
a large extent of territory was requifite to fupply 
them with the neceflaries of life. They were not 
afflidled by the o^preflive terrors of defpotifm, 
they were long unacquainted with the gentle, but 
powerful , operation of jrr gular government ; and 
without being fubjed to the one or the other , it is 
fcarcely poifible for men to live together in large 
ibcieties. When any of their communities feemed 
inconveniently numerous , they divided it into 
feveral portions , of which the principal kept poffef- 
fion of their original feats, while the others occu- 
pied and peopled the furrounding territories. It 
was thus that the Eolians difperfed through many 
parts of the Peloponnefus ; the unfortunate Sify- 
phus*', who founded the city of Corinth, being a 
defcendant ofEolus, and the anceftors of the wife 
Neftor, who reigned in Candy Pylos , being fprung 
from the lame Eolic race**. A confiderable divi- 
lion of the lonians fettled along the fouthern Ihores 
of the Corinthiaa gulph , in the province which , 

♦. *• Km ^tffv^y fi9-i%«v xfXTifoc aXytu s^rrti. Homer Ody^d 
^* Panfim. la CoruiUi. et M^lRn. 
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H 4 P« > eighty years after the Trojan war , changed the 
ifc name of Ionia for that of Achaia **. The territory 
. beyond the Corinthian ifthmus was parcelled out 
among innumerable fubdivifions of the Hellenic 
tribes ^\ When the continent of Greece feemed 
iufficiently populous ; the Athenians gave inhabit- 
ants to the ifle of Euboea ; and many centuries 
before the famous eftablifhments formed by the 
Greeks on the coafts of Afia Minor > of Italy, and 
of Thrace , the Dorians had fen t a colony to Crete **; 
and the Eolians , under the condud of Dardanus, had 
planted the eaftem banks of the Hellefpont "; 
During the Trojan war, the inhabitants of thofe 
various and widely feparated countries fpoke the 
fame language that was ufed among the Hellenes, 
and acknowledged the general influence of the fame 
principles atid manners. Unlefs'it is fuppofed, 
therefore, that not. only the Phrygians but the 
Phenicians and Egyptians , originally fpoke the 
fame Hellenic tongue , it feems reafonable to con- 
jeAure that the colonies condudled by Cecrops, 
Cadmus, and Danaus , gradually adopted the lan- 
guage of the aborigines of Greece **. . 

/* SCrabo, 1. vii. ; ' Md. ib. Pauikib tt Diodor. 

''* Diodor. ibid. Strabo,.!. vii. p. 496. 

S' Servlus in JEdeid* III. 

.3^ Herodotus, 1. v. c. 58. fays, that the colony of Cadntut chan|red 
tHeir fpeech , bein|; forrounded by the lonians, an Hellenic tribe. He 
fays further, that together with their language, they changed the power 
of Come of their letters. He acknowledges . that the Cadmeians, or 
Fheniciaos, coRimunicated to the lonians the ui« of letters ; but the 
Limits, he fays, adapted tbt Phtnlcian alphabet to the founds of their 
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A fingle refledion appears fufficient to prove , o B Jt fw 
that they likewife conformed to the Grecian infti- i. 
tutions .of government. The inflexible rigor of 
defpotifm , which has in all ages prevailed in 
Egypt'' and the Eaft, was unknown to the con- hom of 
querors of Troy. Since the abfoiute power of i«^«"»* 
kings was not acknowledged during a long period 
of war and danger, requiring the ftrideft militarjr 
fubordination ; and fince the Greeks preferved theit 
freedom , after the increafing wealth of many centu- 
ries had a tendency to prepare them for fervitude; 
it'Cannot reafonably be imagined, that an Oriental 
fyftem of oppreffion fhould have prevailed in the 
more early ages of poverty and independence *'. 

own lant^age. The eaftern tongues are in general extremely deficieiit 
iii vowels. It is , or rather was, much difputed whether the ancient 
Orientals ufed any characters to cxpreft them. Their languages, there- 
fore, bad an inflexible thicknefs of found, extremely difierent from 
the vocal -harmony of the Greek » which abounds not only in vowels 
but in diphthongs. This circumftance denotes , in the Greeks , organs 
of perception more acute, elegant,, and difcerning. They felt fuch 
fiiint variations of liquid founds , as efcaped the dulnefs of Afiatic 
ears, and invented marks to exprefs them. They diftinguished , ia 
this manner, not only, their articulation* but their quantity , and 
afterwards their mufical intonation , as shall be explained hereafter* 
in treating of the Grecian mufic and poetry- 

>< The government of the Egyptians as well as of the Aliatics, it 
uniformly reprefented in fcriptnre as an abfoiute monarchy. Herdtlotus 
and Diodorus mention fome laws of the Egyptians ,. which feem to 
circumfcribe the power of their kins;s. Rut thefe laws, if well ex* 
amined, vHll confirm the obfervation in the text. They were eftab- 
lished, not in favor of the nation at large, but of the priefts and 
foldiers. The throne of Egypt was fupported by the altar, and de- 
fended by the fword ; and what defpotifm can be upheld but by tkt 
Cime means? 
. ** See the pcin|iplcs eftablished by Tacitus de Mor; German. 
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The Phenicians beiog confidered as tnc principal 
navigators and raerchants of tlie ancient world, it 
is commonly believed tbat the example of thePhe- 
nician colonies firft taught the Greeks to brav^ th^ 
dangers of the fea^ and to maintain a commercial 
intexcourfe with each other, as weU as with fo« 
reign nations. But it is fufficient to throw 4 
glance on the geography of Greece , t?o perceive 
how naturally commerce, without foreign aidi 
might have arifen fpontaneoufly in that highly fa» 
vored country. The continent, i^^f waihed on 
thr^e fides by th^ fea , is furrounded by innume'- 
rable iflands , abounding in cxcdlent harbour^ 
The variety of foils and produdions is greater ♦ 
perhaps , than in any other part of the world , of 
an equal extent. A!l the (hores of the Mediter- 
ranean , comprehending the moft beautiful , and 
anciently the moft flourifliing part of the earth , 
arc more acceflible to Greece than to any neighs 
bouring tountry. Yet it appears from the light 
of hiftory, that the Greeks did not eariy avail 
themfclves of their fortunate fituation, or of the 
fuppofed leffons of their Pheniciah inftrudors. 

Many circumftances confpired to prolong the 
infancy of their nation , and to retard , during fe- 
veral centuries , their improvement in commerce; 
as well as in agriculture , and the other ufeful arts. 
The furface of Greece is more indented by creeks 
and rivers, and more roughened by mountains 
and promontories, than that of any other part of 
Europe. Thefe natural divifions kept the different 
communities ia a ftate of reparation. »xxd boftiJity. 

The 
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The ideas of their ancient confanguinity ind 
common origin were weakened or effaced by the 
recent confluence of foreigners. They could not 
travel beyond their own narrow diftrifls without 
being expofed to the infults of enemies. Thefe 
infuits excited refentmerit; mutual injuries were 
offered and retorted ; each city was at war witli all 
its neighbours: thus did the fmallnefs of the Gre* 
cian Aates, a circumftance which, during the happy 
ages that form the fubjeA of the prefent hiftory, 
tended to bre-ak the force of cuftom and opinion', 
and to encourage that noble emulation fo favor- 
able to the progrefe of virtue and fcience , produce, 
in lefs fortunate times , an effed of the moft oppo- 
fite nature, choke the feeds of order, and reprefs 
the feeble (hoots of arts and humanity. 

The metals , originally deftined to promote the 
peaceful labors of man, were converted into 
powerful inftruments of deftrudion; and while 
the land ws^s ravaged by the fword , the fea was 
covered with pirates. The Phenicians, the Ca- 
rians, and the inhabitants of the Greek iflands in 
general, confidered navigation, not as the means 
of uniting nations by mutual intercourfe and com- 
merce, but as a happy expedient for enabling the 
poor, and the brave to plunder the rich territories 
of yM^lcls warlike neighbours. The coafts of 
'GreeHrthough in early times their bleak forWd* 
ding afpeft might have repelled the avarice of free- 
booters, yet on account of the proximity of their 
Situation , and the valuable cargoes of hardy flaves 
jjfi which they abounded , were continually infefted 
Vol. I. C 
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c H ii P« by naval depredations. The unfortified places 

L near the (hore furrendercd without refiftance ; the 

fruits of their painful induftry were plundered or 

deftroycd, and the moft valuable portion of their 

inhabitants dragged into captivity. The pradicc 

of piracy* and invafion was not a temporary re- 

fource of war , prompted by neceflity , or a juft 

revenge; it grew into an ordinary profeflion, 

which was fo far from being deemed diOionor- 

able, that it conferred much glory and renown oa 

thofe who exercifed it with flcill and bravery". 

The in. During this disordered ftate of fociety , the arts 

land coun. of peace Were almoft entirely negleded, and Greece 

e7b"&.*' was ready to be plunged into the groffeft barbar- 

vaget. ifm, by its domeflic diffenfions. The irruptions 

of the Thracians , Amazons , and other northern 

favages, threatened to accelerate this melancholy 

tvent , and to complete the ruin of the unhappy 

Hellenes **. But it may be obferved in the affairs 

of human life , that any extraordinary meafure of 

good or evil commonly leads men to dread , or 

to exped , a fudden revolution , of fortune ; a 

natural fentiment which , though liable to be ab- 

ufed by credulity and fuperftition , is founded on 

the firm bafis of experience. The rudiments of 

the moft ufeful defigns are fuggefted always by 




•'Thucydid. 1. i. 04f jtcruo; tcocXoj^ thto ^fav. The^dflPBBon in 
the text feems more confonant to Grecian manners, in thofe ages, 
than that of the fcholiaft, which is translated by Mr. Rochford* 
**Chez qui la piraterie ^toit exerc6e avcc nne ccrtaine probit6. " 
M, de r Acad. v. 39. 
X »• Lyfias Drat. Funeb, 
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tieceffity, often by calamity. The inroads of the 
wild mountaineers of Thrace, and of other bar- 
barians more remote , vrhofe deftrudlive cruelty 
may be underftood by theuneyampled ravages with 
which even the feebler fex ^* carried on the ravages 
of war, occafioned the firft inftitution which reftor* 
cd fome degree of prefent tranquiUity to Greece, 
and laid the foundation of its future grandeur. 

The northern didrids of Theffaly being pecu- 
liarly expofed to the dangerous fury of invaders, 
the petty princes of that province entered into a 
confederacy for their mutual defence **. They 
aflembled in fpring and autumn at Thermopylae^ 
a place afterwards fo illuftrious, .and then governed 
hy AmphiSyon^ a defcendant of Deucalion, whofe 
name is immortalized in the AmphiSyonic council. 
The advantages which the confederates derived 
from this meafure, were foon perceived by their 
neighbours. 1 he central ftates gradually acceded 
to their alliance ; and , about the middle of the 
fourteenth century before Chrift, Acrifius king of 
Argos, and other princes of the Peloponnefus, 
were allowed to (hare the benetits and fecurity 
of this ufeful alTociation. 

After this event, the Amphidyons appear to 
liave long confined themfelves to the original 

'* Tbt Amasont. S«e Lyfias Orat. Fa neb. and Herodoms pafiidi. 
Ttt the cxiftenct of thefe warlike females was doubted as early af 
fhe days of tbe emperor Hadrian, as we learn from Arrian: bar what 
ft laid by that indicioafl and manly hiftorian, fecms fufficiciit to dilpcf 
Hie doabt. See Arrian Ezpedit. Alexan 1. 1. vfi* p. I5<- ' 

^* Mmn. 0x011. E. 5. 
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C H A F. pitrpofe of their inftitution. The Rates, whofemea- 
L lures were direded.by this affembly, found fuffi- 
cient occupation in defending their own territories ; 
And near a century elapfed , before they undertook^ 
hy common con fen t, any diftant expedition. But 
it was not to be expedled that their reftlefs adivity 
could be always exhaufted in dcfenfive war. The 
cftabliQiment of the Amphidyons brought toge- 
ther the chiefs moft diftinguifhed by birth and 
bravery. Glory and emulation prompted them to 
arms , and revenge direded thofe arms againft the 
barbariarts. Jafon, Admetus, and other chieftains 
of Theflaly *" , having equipped a fmall flbet in the 
neighbouring harbour of lolcus , and particularly 
the fliip Argo, of fuperior fize and conftrudionto 
any before known, were animated with a defire to 
vifit foreign lands , to plant: colonies in thofe parts 
of them that appeared mofl; delightful , and to 
retort on their inhabitants the injuries which Greece 
had fuffered from ftrangers **. The princes of the 
north having proclaimed this fpirited defign over 
the central and fouthern provinces, the (landard 
of enterprife and glory was fpeedily furrounded by 
the flower of the Grecian youth *' , who eagerly 
'embraced this honorable opportunity to fignalize 
.their manly valor. Peleus, Tydeus, Telamon, 
and, in general, the fathers of thofe heroic chiefs, 
who, in the fucceeding age, (hone with diftinguifhed 

, ^' Their names are mentionedi by Apollodorui* Diod Siculns, Pin- 
dar* Apollonitts, etc. 
^^ Hcrodot. l.i. Diodor. Stcul. l.i?, ' ^' Pindftr* FyHiio. in 
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loftre in the plains of Troy , are numbered c H A p. 
^^mong the leaders of the Argonauts. They were '— 
accompanied by the chofen warriors , and by the 
venerable prophets, of their rcfpedive tribes; by 
an Efculapius, the admired father of the healing 
art, and by the divine Orpheus !**, whofe fublinie; 
genius was worthy to celebrate the amazing feries 
of their adventures. 

Thefe adventures, however-, have been too- 
much adorned by the graces of poetry, to be the 
proper fubjeds of hiflorical compofition. The 
defigns of the Argonauts are veiled under the allc< 
gorical, or at leaft doubtful, phrafe, " of carrying. 
" off the golden fleece; ** which, though eafily ex*. 
plained, if we admit the report that the inhabitants* 
of the eaftern banks ot the Euxine extended fleeces 
of wool, in order^o colled the golden particles 
which* were carried down by the torrents from* 
Mount Caucafus**, is yet defqribed in fuch various 
language by ancient writers, that almoft every* 
modern who examines the fubjedt, thinks himfelf 
entitled to offer , by way of explanation , fome new 
conjedure of hi^ owo. But in <yppofition to the* 
mofl: approved of thefe conjedures, we may ven-. 
ture to affirm , that the voyage to Colchis was not. 

^^ The teftimony of Plato de Repobl. 1. %, of Ifocrates in Bufirid. 
fnfficiently atteit the ^poetical fame of i Orpheus. The Ar^onnutica, 
and other worfct Afiiribed to him, are colleaed by Erohenbachins , And' 
published at Nuremberg T701. That thefe « however, are the pro* 
duCHons ef a much later age , appears from innumerable circumfttgi- 
ces, fome of which art menti9ntd by Fa^ricius , Bib. GtKC. vol. J. 

♦5 Strabo. I. xi. f. 499. •■• • 

c? 
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undertaken with a view to eftablifli extcnfive plans 
of commerce **, or to fearch for mines of gold, 
far lefs to learn the imaginary art of converting 
other fubilanccs into that precious metal *^ ; all 
fuch motives fuppofing a degree of fpecuiation znd 
refinement unknown in that age to the gallant But 
uninftruded youth of Theffaly. The real obje(ft 
of the expedition may be difcovcred by its confe- 
quences. The Argonauts fought, conquered, and 
plundf-red ** ; they fettled a colony on the fhores 
cftheEuxine **; and carried into Greece a daugh* 
ter of the king of Colchis , the celebrated Medea '*, 
a princefs of Egyptian extradion , whofe crimes 
and enchantments are condemned to eternal infamy 
in the immortal lines of Euripides. 

Not withftandmg many rcmantic fidions that 
disfigure the ftory of the Argo#auts, their under- 
taking appears to have been attended with a con- 
fiderable and a happy effed on the manners and 
charader of the Greeks. From the sera of this 
celebrated expedition, we may difcover not only a 
more daring and m6re enlarged fpirit of enterprife , 
but a more dccifive and rapid prdgrefsi towards 
civilization and humanity. The fullen and unfo* 
ciable chiefs, whofe acquaintance with e^ch other 
niofl: commonly arofefrom ads of mutual hoftility, 
hitherto gave {u\\ fcope to the fanguinary paffions 
which charaderiac barbarians '•. Strength and 

♦^ Euftach. in Homer. - 
• ♦^ Suidiit, Mdmoiwi cle rAcadem. v. p. Bxped. Argon. 
*'^* Uiodor. ibid. ^* Xeno|ih. AnabsF. >• Euripid. Med. 

'< This was the brazen age dercribed by Hefind. Opct. et Di hi. 
p. i4)-^iff.^iid byFluuucii ia the. life of JinUmiu 
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courage were almoft the only qualities which they o H A P. 
admired : they fought and plundered at the head ^ 
of their refpedive tribes , while the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring diAridts were regarded as fk ob- 
jedls only to excite their rage , and gratify their ^ 

rapacity. But thefe gloomy warriors , having chanft 
exerted their joint val(Mr in a remote expedition, ofnw*- 
learned the neceflity of acquiring more amiable "*"' 
virtues, as well as of adopting naore liberal notions 
of the public intereft, if they pretended to deferye 
the efteem of their equals. Military courage and 
addrefs might alone procure them the refpedfc of 
tbek immediate followers , fince the fafety of the 
little community often depended on the warlike 
abilities of the chieftain ; but when feveral tribes 
had combined in a common enterprife, there was 
Jcfs dependence on the prawefsof any fingle le^^der* 
Simulation and intereft naturally rendered all tl^ef? 
leaders as jealous of each other , as defirous of ^ the 
public, applaufe ; and , in order to acquire this ap- 
plaufe, it was neceffary to brighten the luftre of 
martial fpirit by the more valuable ** virtues of 
juftice and humanity. 

When this glorious field firft opened to the xhtht- 
lambition of the Greeks y, thfey cultivated it with a "»« ^^ 
degree of ipdudry equally ardent and fuccefsfuU 
Innumerable were the exploits of Hercules , of 

'* Hefiod marks this change of maimers. It happened between the 
• cxpeditioB of the Argonauts and the fiegt of Thebes, finct tb« 
Utter was the firft exploit in-^hich his new race of men, ytng itKOCto*' 
rtioi Jtfiu uittoti were engaged. See Hefiod. Oper. et Di» 1. & 

>C4 
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e m A. f. ThtSem^ and of the diving fons tii Leda ", and 
% vodc^ukeq with iDfioi^:i^il and dan^r^ loipromatc 
the interdi aod iafeCy, not of their particular tribes, 
bat of the geoeral ccNufcderacy. The Grecian 
W06d5 ami moiuitains. abounded m lions, boars ^ 
... mnA other fierce aoinials ** , that dften reamed from 
(heir haunts , and fjpr^d terror and defblation 
through the adjoining valises. The vallies them^ 
lelves jteemed with men of 'brut4l ftrengtfa .and 
courage « Mrho availed tbemfelves of the ^weakoefe 
of /government to perpetrate horrid deeds of vio« 
lence and cruelty. The firft worthies of Greece, 
anioa^ted rather with the daring and ufeftil, than 
with the romantic fpiric of chivalry , fet themfel,ve$ 
with' one. accord to remfedy evils whiith threatened 
ftbe^ exiAcnce of fociety. Their advienture^ have » 

"r#'<<fn ofder xp obtain the imtndrtal fruits of merit,*' lays Ari* 
lUtle; in his beaotifol Ode to Vxrtne, 

' Aiici' r* Atioco ioniGf 'iiyJor^ •• - 
This ode, which is preferved in DioK^n, Laert« Jli Ariftot. and if 
Atben^ens, •!. xv, e, i6. (proves the mind of the Stagyrite to have 
been as lofty a< capacious: And, while it comprehended the 
whole circle of fcience, capable of reaching • in lyric poetry, thi 
M%ht(k flights of Findisr aod ITorace. The latur « probably, had 
Aiiftofle In view , in ode .}. b. 3* 

Hac arte Pollux, et va^us Hercules 

Inaixus, arses attigit igneas. 
But in the order of his names , he tis not fo faithAil to chronology. 
. ** In the shield of HercQl0s,.Hcfiod defcribes a boar fif^hting wit^ 
• lion , and almoft prevailing In the combat. That animal was no leCs 
terrible on the oppoftte ooail'of Aiia than in Greece, as we learn from 

Herodotn« . I. i c. 34, tt Teq. 

» I 
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doubtlels, been embellifbed by the elegant hncy c H A p; 
of poets and orators ; but they nviU remain eternal i^ 
monuments of generous magnanimity , which fa^- 
crifices the inftindUve love of eafe and pleafur^ 
to the acquired tafte 'for glory and renown ". 

The laws of war and peace gradually improved The war 
w^ith the progrefe of humanity; and. the firft gene- ^^ Thebei, 
ral entcrprife, which fucceeded the expedition of ' "*^' 
the Ai^onauts , proves that whole communities » as 
well as individuals , had begun to refpedl the virtues 
moft cffential to public happinefs. The war of 
Thebes has defervcd, therefore, to be recorded; 
wiiile the more ancient hoftilities between the Hel- 
lehic tribes, of which juftice was not even the pra- 
t^ice , but luft or avarice the only caufe, and wealth 
or beauty the only prize , are univerfally condemned 
to oblivion. Contempt of an ancient oracle, the 
involuntary crimes of Oedipus, and the unnatural 
crudty of his *fonsi, involved the ^royal family of 
Thebes in that maze of calamities, appropriated in 
ail ages, from Sophocles ** to Voltaire, as favor- 
ite fubjeds of the Tragic MuTe. Eteocles and 
Polynices ( dreije were the miferable fons of Oedi^ 
pus ). having haftened the death , and drawn down 
tikd malediAions , of their unhappy father, agreed 
to fway , by turns , the Theban fceptre. Eteodes ^ 

'^ Pau&B. 1. I. Ifbcrat HeUen. Encoro. ct Pancgyr. LyfiK <t 
pemofthea. Orat. Fonebr. ^ 

»* I might ha /e laid JErchyluSt-whofe "Seven againft Thebes *» 
it foiBBded on the Jiiftory related In the tett. But the name of ^b* 
phocles 4riU bring tP the mind of every render of taftc and Jumuudiyj 
the Oedlpns Tyrannns , and particolarly the i^edipus Colonens. . . 
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CHAP, the elder brother , reigned during the firft year; 
X but his ambitious temper, corrupted by the honors 
of royalty, refufed to refign the throne at the ap- 
pointed tern(i of his command. His rival , Poly- 
nices, married the daughter of Adraftus, king of 
Argos, who enabled his fon-inJaw to aflert , by 
force of arms , his juft pretenfions to the alternate 
inheritance. The allied princes, reinforced by 
Tydeus, Capaneus, and three other chiefs ,march* 
% ed to Thebes at the head of feven bands of armed 
followers, who inverted the feven gates of the city- 
The Thebans, impatient of confinement within 
the walls of a place ill provided in fupplies , yielded 
to the martial ardor of Eteocles, and repelled the 
affailants by a vigorous fally , in which the mofl: 
illullrious combatants fell on both fides , and the 
wretched brothers perilhed by mutual wounds. 
The caufe of the war being removed by this bor- 
jid cacaftrophe , the Argives craved leave to bury 
their dead; but the Thebans, exafperated againll 
the. daring invaders of their country , returned them 
an anfwtr , which , accorcling to the principks of 
that age, bid defiance to the didates of nature, and 
the precepts of religion.; In this extremity , A^rdS- 
tus, the only chief who furvived the battle, had 
jrecourfe .to the humane piety of the Athenians, 
who, uninfluenced by motives of ambition or in- 
tereft, took arms in defence of public juftice , ind 
compelled the criiel obftinacy of the Thebans to 
gtant the laft melapcholy honors to the afhes of 
their deceafed enemies ^\ Ac the diftaaee of ten 

^ LyRas Orat. Funcb. 
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years, the more fortunate fons of the chiefs who c H a p. 
had fallen before the Theban walls , refented , with t 
the fury of teligious rage , the indignities that ha4 
been impioufly differed to the manes of their &• 
thers. They again laid fiege to the guilty city , • 

deftro)red the lives and property of many of the 
inhabitants , dragged many into captivity , and 
compeUed.the remainder to acknowledge, as their 
Icing, the infant fon of the injured Pdlynices". . >. 
- In their progrefs towards civiliratioa , the Greeks cirema^ 
perceived, thd advantage of political .confederacy, *\"*^*ft^ 
before they became fully fenfible of the benefits of ^ored tht 
civil union. The neceffity of providing for de- progrta 
fence aeainfl; the affaults of foreien enemies , and ^°^^^^ 

1 1 i-rv r ' r» 1 1 • • internal 

the natural dictates of mterelt and ambition, tin^ tranquil. 
folded the idea of a federal aflbciation betweenf lityhithe 
different communities , before the members of any ®'««^"» 
one (late had been fufficiently united in the fyflem 
of domeftic policy. Various clutters of towns and 
villages, fituate in winding vallies, divided by 
lofty mountains, acknowledged the authority of 
kings or chieftains, who led forth their warlike 
youth to glory and danger. Summoned to arms 
againfl foreign enemies , they readily flocked to 
the fbindard of their king, and received , with im- 
jplicit fubmiflion, his commands in the fields but 
when no common caufe roufed their emulation , or 
excited their valor, the inhabiunts of each little 

** Conftr. Homer.. I. i?. v. S37. ct paffim. Htfiod. Op. et OL 
Mt(Ajl. Septem contra Tbebai. Lyfias Orat. Funeb. SUrias Thftaid* 
4f ollod. L lil. Diodor. 1. iv. FftuCu* in Baoiic 
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O H A P. townfhip afpired at independent jurifdidion, and 

li the nominal fubjeds of the fame prince often ter« 

minated their differences by the decifion of the 

fword^'. 

The ex- . To cement fuch difordedy communities by laws 

ample o ^^ government, required an acquaintance witfc 

fbme more civilized people , among whom thci 

effeds of this happy union vifibly prevailed. Suck 

an example fortunately occurred in the wife inftin 

- tutibns and policy of the Cretans , which are re- 

prefented not only as the moft ancient, but the 

beft regulations , that ever were cftablifhed in any 

portion of the Grecian territory **. The celebrated 

ifland , which fable has dignified with the imaginary. 

honor of giving birth to forae of the gods *' ot 

Greece , poffeffed the real merit of communicating 

PeeuiUr ^q ^j^^j. country many ufeful improvements. It 

ftMceTof ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^y planted , as we had occafion already 

thatisUnd. toobferve, by a colony of Dorians. This colony^ 

which received various ** acceffions from Greece, 

enjoyed two advantages above their brethren on' 

tht continent. Their infular fituation left them 

expofed, indeed, to naval depredations, butdeli^ 

vercd them from thofe fierce incurfiops by land.^ 

which often disfigured and <lefolated the mothcc 

country. A favorable gale wafted the unCkilful 

ttiarioers of antiquity from the (hores of Crete ta 

the capital of Egypt. Thefacility of communication 

*• Thucydid. 1. i. Plut. in Thefno. 
• " *• Plau de Lcj^. et in Midoe. Arittot. Pbl. I. if. Plut inty. 

CflfT ■ 

•' Hefiod. Theoff:*-' * ** Womer. fllnd. 1. hIk. v. 171, etc. 
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thiis introduced between the two countries an c B a P. 
habitual intercourfe, from which the barbarous U 
iflanders had nothing to lofe , and every thing to 
gain. Rhadamanthus *' , and others of their early 
kings or chieftains, whom intcreft or curiofity car- 
ried into Egypt and the Eaft , appear to have had 
iagacity toobferve, and dexterity to employ , feve- 
ral of the inventions and inftitutions of thofe power- 
ful and civilized kingdoms , for the ufeful purpofe 
of confirming their own authority , and bridling the 
fierce paffions of their countrymen. 

The elder Minos is peculiarly diftinguifhed for The cider 
promoting this beneficial defign. The doubtful ***"®'* 
appellation of Son of the Ocean, which, perhaps, 
he might derive from his numerous voyages , leaves 
it uncertain whether he was a native Cretan , or a 
foreigner. In the countries which he had vifited, 
he obferved certain families invefted, from time 
immemorial, with unbounded honors, as the im- 
mediate vicegerents of the divinity. The uncul- 
tivated , but freeborn genius of Greece , always 
rejeded this odious profanation ; yet it feemed 
pofiSble to IVIinos to acquire that refped for his 
office, which he would have vainly folicited for his 
perfon. We arc not informed by what virtues, 
civil or military, he acquired, before the eftablilh- 
xnent of bis laws , an extraordinary influence among 
the Cretans. But as flaves multiplied to fuch a 
degree in the ifland during his reign , that agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts were exercifed by thendi, 
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CHAP, alone, there is reafon to conjecture that he had 
X been extremely fuccefsful in war againft his neigh* 
bours, and no lefs equitable in dividing the bootjr 
among the various Cretan tribes who followed 
the fortune of his arms. However this may be , it 
appears from the general evidence of antiquity, 
that Minos had addrefs to perfuade men, prone to 
wonder and to believe, among whom, whatever 
dazzled the imagination announced the prt fence of 
a divinity, that their favorite hero was admitted 
to the familiarity of the gods **. From them he 
pretended to derive an invaluable fyftem of laws, 
which he was enjoined to engrave on tables of 
brafs. From Jupiter he received the regal fceptre^ 
which entitled him to adminider thefe laws, but 
obliged him to refped them. By comi&and of 
the fame god , he founded the cities of GnofTus , 
Cydonia, and Fheftus, and united the diflaht fub* 
jedls of his wide-extended domain , by fuch regu* 
lations as ferved alike to fupport the authority of 
the prince, and to maintain the rights of the 
people *\ 
Expedi. The beautiful arrangement of this political edifice 
TiTfcu^ ftruck the difcerning eye of Thefeus , the illttftri- 
into Crete, ous fon of ^geus , king of Athens, in his cele* 
A.c.ia34.bratcd expedition to Crete, during the reign of the 
fecond Minos. The lafl- mentioned prince joined 

^ Aio; fjLvy«Xu eu^t^ryiu OdyflT. 1. xix. .v. 179. which Honii;|i 
translates. 

Jovis arcanis Minos admilHis, L. i. Ode, 19. 

^f Strabo, 1. x. p.^ 480. Plate in Minoe. 4iod. 1. fU 
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Ae fplendor of military renown to the famed wif> c H jl p« 
dom of his revered ahceftor. His maritime forces i. 
exceeded the united ftrength of his neighbours ; he 
fubdued feveral of the circumjacent ifles ; and 
"while he permitted his own fubjeds to ravage the 
c6afl:s of Greece, under pretence of lawful war, he 
effedually checked the piratical depredations of the 
Carians , Lycia'ns , and Phoenicians, which had 
hitherto proved fo frequent and fo deftrudive *'• 
Athens experienced the efiFeds of his power and 
ambition , and reludantly fubmitted to a difgraceful 
tribute of feven youths, and as many virgins*^, 
which was cruelly exaded by a nation who fub- 
fifted on the labor of flaves. The tributary captives 
were drawn by lot from the body of the people , 
who trembled at the annual return of the Cretan 
veffel. Difcontents arpfe againft the government of 
JEgeus, who feemed to bear the indignity with 
too much tamenefs ; when his heroic fon, with a 
patriotifm congenial to his charader , gcneroufly 
offered his life in the fervice of his country *\ 
The fame of Thefeus had already reached the 
cars of Minos, who refpeded his virtues ; and this 
refped was converted into admiration , on behold- 
ing the Athenian prince a voluntary captive. 

** Thncydid. 1. L 

'7 Odyf£ 1. xi. ▼. 3^0. et Virgil » £n. 6. 

Tiim penderc poenas 
Cecroptdx jnfli , mirerum ! feptena quotannit 
Corpora natornm. 

'• Ipft fnum Thefeus pro carls corpus AtbeAis 
Projicert optivit,:^^ Catallas. 
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€ li A p; IWmds treated him with the afFcftionate kind- 

l; ftcfs of ancient hofpitality ; gave him his daughter 

Ati^dne in marriage ; and declared the Athenians 

Ihencefwth £pce from a contribution equally cruel 

arid ignominious. Th^fens reaped great glory frono: 

this tranfadionu The veffel^ in whichr he failedy 

continued to be annually fcnt ,^ for more than eight 

centuries afterwards » to return thanks to ApoHo; 

in his favorite fflatid of Delos** ; arid the fortunate 

ioyage to Crete was celebrated by facrifices, and 

dther ceremonies, handed down to the lateft times 

pf the Athenian republic^*. 

Thefeus * Many extraordinary circumftances , invented by 

commiinii. ^},^ pocts, disfigurc cvcuts, which are othcrwife 

Cretan im- fuflficicntly autheiiticated. The unnatural amours 

prove- of the abominable Pafiphae, and the bloody feafts 

Attica. ^^^ <>f ^^^ monflrous Minotaur '' , have been faithfully 

tranfcribed, from one age to- another, in the tire«» 

fome compilations of injudicious raythologifts; buC 

it feems not to have occurred to thofe writers , that; 

thb expedition to Crete laid the foundation of the 

improvements afterwards introduced by Thefeus 

into the Athenian government. The inftitutions 

and manners of that ifland prefented a pidure of 

more regular compofition, and more harmonious 

coloring, than could be feen in any part of the 

Grecian continent. Various focieties of freemen, 

•• Plato. Phaedo. ^^ Pint, in Tbereo. 

7' Hie crudclis amor tauri, fuppoftaque furto 

Pafiphag, etc. 
The judicious Virgil places thefe (Irange ikorits in the fcnlptared 
porch of an ancient temple. ' .. . 

all 
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all united tinder ortc government, all equal among chap. 
themfelves , and all ferved by flaves ; no private 1. 
property in land ; the men eating at public tabks, 
and the families fubfifting from the common ftock; 
the youth regularly trained to the gymnaftic exci"* 
cifes, navigation, and war; a fevere morality en- 
forced ' by law ; honor the reward of age aild 
merit; and the whole community acknowledging 
the prerogative of an hereditary king, who derived 
his authority from Jupiter, but who was no longer 
entitled to the divine protedion than he continuifd ,,, 

to obferve juftice, and to maintain the unaliefi^abk 
privileges of his fubjeAs ^\ ImprefTed with the 
lalutary inftitutions which he beheld in this floil- 
rifhing ifland, Thefeus, upon his accefljon to th< 
throne of his father, was ambitious to introduce 
thera into his native country. The rudetiefs of the 
Athenians, indeed, admitted not the introdudion 
of written laws. But the fcattered villages of 
Attica were perfuaded to embrace the regulations ^ 
of the capital^'; to unite in common ceremonies 
of religion ; to acknowledge the reciprocal obliga^ 
tions of fubjedls; and, while they aflerted the 
right of citizens, to refped, during peace and 
war, the facred prerogative of royal majefty, - ' 

The improvements in domeftic policy ^ thus in- Tiicnce 
troduced into Attica by the example of Crete, and ^^^^ 
ihc wifdom of ThefeUs , were gradually adopted Greece 
by the neighbouring provinces ^\ At the com^ 

. * "; . . . • ..*.'* 

7* Arlftot. Polk. 1. ii. e. 9, etc. Strabo , ibid. Plato de Leg. 
^> Tfincydia. I. iU FUl. in Tlitft©. ^* DiohyiC Half*. I. t. 

Vol- h D 
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mencement of the Trojan war , all the Greciaa 
ftates had embraced one uniform fyftem of govc^n^ 
^Qient , uniting the independent fpirit of European 
freedom >yith the refpedful veneration of Egyptian 
and Afiatic fuperftition '*. This fmgular frame of 
policy, ^po^pofed of materials feemingly incapable 
pf alliance » was peculiarly well adapted to great 
aad generous undertakings; and unlels the divine^ 
though limkfd authority of kings, had fortified 
the othei^ inftitution^ which ferved to tame the 
ferocity of the Greeks , there is reafon to doubt 
whether their leaders could have engaged abpve 
9li hundred thoufand flubborn Barbarians to uti^ 
dertake a diftant and dilBctilt enterprife, midch left 
have detained tlieir reludtapt impatience during ten 
years in the fiege of Troy. ; / 

Before we examine the caufes and incidents of 
this celebrated fiege, to which the exploits hitherto 
related feem but unworthy preludes , it may be 
proper to take a ibort view of the flrength and 
refources of the two nations , who were eager to 
fliock in a conflid, that totally deftroyed the. one, 
and proved extremely ruinous tp the other. Ex-* 
^plufive of the provinces of Epirus and Macedonia^ 
which long remained barbarous and uncultivated, 
the continental pofTeffions of the Greeks were 
ipiearly equal to Scotland in extent, marked with ftill 
}fo\dQT features , and bkffed with a warmer fun*' 
Iiji its length ». the whole country is almoft equally 
divided by two oppofite gulphs , compreBing 



^^ Homtr., BaSnk 
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between them a mountainous neck of land^ to the o ^ aip» 
breadth of only five miles , into the peninfula of )u 
Peloponnefus ) and the telritory extending north* 
wards , from the isxtremity of the Corinthian 
ifthmus to the fouthem frontier of Macedonia ''• 
The Peloponnefus , an hundred and fixty miles in 
length, and fcarcely one hundred in breadth, is 
every where interfered by mountains c particularly* 
the towering ridges of Zarex and Ti^gctus. Du- 
ring the flourifiiing ages of Greece , this fmall 
peninfula contained feven independent coiptBdiiV. * 
ties, of unequal power and fame, which ranlcM^in ^ ^ ^ / 
the following order: The comparatively large, ancf 
highly diverfified , territory of Laconia ; the fruit*' 
ful vale of Argos; the extenfive coaft of Achaia; 
the narrow but commercial ifthmus of Corimh ; 
the central and mounuinous region of Arcadia v 
together with the more level countries of Elis and 
Meffenia , which are throughout better adapted to 
tillage than any other provinces of the Pelopon^ 
nefus ''. The Grecian pofTeflions beyond the Co*' 
rinthian ifthmus were more confiderable , extend* 
ing above two hundred miles from eaft to weft ^ 
and one hundred and fifty from north to fouth. 
They were naturally divided, by the long and 
intricate ridges of Olympus , Pindus , Oeta , and 
OfTa, into nine feparate provinces; which, during 
thfe^celebrated ages of Grecian freedom , were 
occupied by nine independent republics. The)r 
eomprehended the extenfive and fertile plains oB 

^^ 5tnlM>» L fii '7 Sinft«'> ibid, et Ptufiui. Hidktu 
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CHAP, Theflaly and Boeoria, both of which were, in early 
I. times , much expofed to inundations ; and the 
latter , abounding in .fubterranean caverns , was 
peculiarly fubjedi to earthquakes; the lefs fertile, 
but more fecure territory of Attica ; the weftern 
provinces of ^tolia and Acarnania , encompaffed 
on one fide by dangerous feas , and confined on 
the other by almoft impafTable mountains ; and 
the four fmall rocky diftricfts of Phocis , Doris ^ 
Locris, and.Megara ". 

It has been obferved, that thefe names and di- 
vifions, which remained to the lateft times, are 
pretty accurately marked by Homer, whofe poems 
continued, through fucceeding ages , to be the 
approved ftandard and legal code, to which neigh- 
bouring communities appealed , in adjufting their 
difputed boundaries '*. This obfervation , how- 
ever, rauft be qualified chiefly by two exceptions. 
During the Trojan war, the extenfive province of 
Theflaly fent forth above a fourth part of the 
whole Grecian ftrength, and was divided among 
many warlike leaders. It might naturally be ex- 
peded, while agriculture and pafturage were the 
principal occupations fubfervient to human life , 
that a country, abounding in plains and meadows, 
fhould excel in population and in power'*. When 
commerce , navigation , and the mechanic arU 
enriched and adorned the middle and fouthern^di- 
vifions of Greece, the northern diftridl of Thef- 
laly loft its ancient pre-eminence. The feccThd 

7* Strabo» 1. vii. 7» Pint, in Solon. •• Plato in Menon. 
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txception arofe from the extenfive power of the 
houfe of Felops , which , as already mentioned , 
had, by fortunate marriages and rich fucdeflions, 
acquired dominion over the- northern and eaftern 
parts of the Peloponnefus , - formerly containing 
feveral independent principalities , and , after the 
misfortunes of Agamemnon and his family, agaia 
divided into the immortal republics of Sparta , 
J^rgos , Corinth , and Achaiai. 

From this general view of the country, it will 
not appear remarkable, that; in an age when every^ 
able - bNDdied man was a foldier , Greece fbould 
have raifed an army of an hundred and two thou-' 
fimd men. The Acarnanian^ alone , for reafons 
unknown, fcnt no forces to Troy. But the con- 
tinent wais alCfted by the geiieh!>us eflforts of Crete; 
of Rhodes, and of many IWalttf iflands,r which 
were fubjedt to their refpedive'^rihtfes, or^governed 
by the wide - extended doriiiiiio^ of Agamettinon. 
The veffcls colleded for tranfp6rting thefe* forces 
to AGa ambiinted to twelve hundred fail. They 
were equipped at little expenfe, and bui!t\with* 
little ingenuity, moved by only one bank of oars,"* 
and entirely unprovided with decks or anchor^/ 
Their complement varied in different veffels; fome 
contained an hundred and twenty , others only 
fifty men, who appear to have been eqiiall^ac-- 
quainted with the military art, as praAifbd in- thsHi' 
remote age, and with the rude firoplicity ofanci^rttf' 
navigation ". 
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" Tbncfdid. ibid. Homer, paffim. 
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The cekbrated kingdom of. Pmm , again(i 
\v:bich ibis. armaxnent was dke<9;ed, occupied thet 
caftern banks oi the E[ellefpoot, the foutbern coaft^ 
gf the Prppontis , and the northeirn ihoces of the 
JEgean, From the river Efcpus to the promon-» 
lory .of Ledtum , the Trojan doaiinions extended 
i^ length two buK^dred xi^iles ; but their breadth, 
yras fajr Jefs confidefaMei, being reguWriy com-, 
preffed between three feas, and thq loft.y ridges q| 
amount Ida. This delightful ^ncl P^ui^fque coun-^ 
try, which excelled Greece ip fruitfulnefs of foil 
9nd {bftnefs of cliipaate ^ , was difting4ii(bed hy tho 
epithet o£ llellefppptian , froni the lafge inland 
province ) which boi^ the common name of Phry«: 
gia *'. The Leffer, or Hellefpontian Phrygia, 
was planted , accordi^^ to tradition , by a Grecian 
cojppy , about .tt^i^ijhundi'ed years before the Tro* 
Jan. war«. The fimilaxity, of religion ,. language, and, 
manners ., fuffioientlyr. judiBed that opinion , and. 
i^ms: tO: have induced the moft diligent inquirers 
of 3[i^jquity to regard not only the Trojans, but 
the l.ycian$ andPampbylians , as Scattered branches 
of ;the Hellenic nation *^, which diftance of place had 
gradilally cut off from all communication with the 
trunk. : The Afiati^ Greeks were expofed to none 
of thofe unfavorable circumdances already men- 
tioned'^ rV(bich long retarded the improvement of 
thieijr Vrethreo jn Europe. The fertile and exten- 
five plains of Afia offered them the materials of 



** Hippocrat. fit Io€, 



Hsorabo, 1. xiii. 
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more powerful kingdoms than Greece could afford; o h*' a} f. 
and, inftead of being haraffed and endangered hy iy 
the continual incurfions of northern favages , they 
enjoyed the vicinity of the Phrygians and Lydians, 
nations defcribed asflouriflbing in wealth and peace 
from the remoteft antiquity ^\ From the preva* 
lence of the Grecian language and cuftoms on the 
one hand, and the name of the country on the ^* 
other, it is not unreafonable to fuppofe, that the* 
Trojans were a mingled race of Greeks and Phry-^ 
gians, coUe&ed by Dardanus, anceftor fifth iil 
degree to old Priam. 

This adventurer^ whofe parentage Homier leaves 
uncertain, by calling him fon of Jupiter *^, found- 
ed a city on one of the many weftern branches^ 
of mount Ida, commanding a beautiful and fertile 
plain, and Watered by the immortal rivers Simois 
and Scamander *^. The new fettlement flourifhed^ 
under his fon, the wealthy Erichthoniult, Who, by 
the judici<His management of his mares' and ftaU 
lions, fupplied the neighbouring kingdoms with* 
horfes of a fuperior breed. His fucceffor, Trosy 
communicated his name to the territory , whicb 
was often called Troas, and to the celebrated ^ty^ 
llion , which his fon Ilus , having removed his i^ 
fidence from the mountain , built on the adjoining' 
plain. Laomedon, the fucceflfor of Ilus, fortlBed 
the town of llion , or Troy , with walls of fuch 
uncommon flrength, that, in the language and 

" Hcrodot. I. i. DiooyC Halic. 1. i. Snidat ia voc. AwaeM^. 
*' Iliad, vi. Y. sxf. «^. Ibid. n«T. 916, etcu Strate, taiit. 
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<^ H A p^ belief of the times, they were deemed tKe work 
I, of the gods ". Whether he defr^qdied his fuppofed 
auxiliaries of their promifed rewards and facrifices, 
or fupplied the expenfe of this undertaking by 
defpoiling their (acred fbrines, it is certain that the 
guilt of Laomedon >ya$ believed to entail calamity 
OP his unhappy defcendants. 
itffgn of ' His foi^ Priam , however , long enjoyed the de-e. 
Vritm. ceitful gifts of fortune , before he.^Mas overtaken 
by the vengeance of heaven. Having attained old 
^ge in the. undifturhed poffeffion of a throive, he 
' was furrounded by a numerous and flourilhing' 

fan^jly ^ ,beloved by bis fubjeds , and refpeded.by 
his neig|;)bours. Yet this amiable, but too induU. 
gent pr-ince, was deftined to feel the iharpcftpangs- 
of human mifery. / ' 

caufet oF Hereditary feuds fubfifted between the anceftors^ 
t^Trvian of p^j^ai aiid thofe of Agamembon , when the latter 
""^ quitted tb^ir eftablilhmcnts in Afia , to feek new* 

fettlements in Greece^ The infult offered to.. 
Ganymede, a beautiful Trojan youth, by the bru^. 
tal fury of Tantalus *• , was retorted oa Men elaus, 
the fourth in defcent from this infamous prince, 
by the rape and detention of bis queen, the cele^ 
braced Helen. Paris, the ill- fated fon of Pciam,^ 
was the author of this new injury. But refcnt- 
iDent for the wrongs of his houCe formed not the< 

** HAtner, lUad, xx. v. »f4, Ate. Strabo, IxHi. 

^* It has been ohrervetf , that the ftory of T«ntalus, father 4>f I'e^. 
lops, was probably tbe*iiiyention of a later age. It is certain that, 
whatever might prevail in Phryf;i.i» the unnatural paffion» which 
difgracM the later times of Greece, was anknown in that country 
iutint the.htB0i6 «(es. Kftat Com* 1. be. e. fS' • 
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only motive vrhich engaged the youthful levity of c h A P. 
Paris to diObonor the filler - in • law of Agamem* i. 
non. Helen was the daughter of Tyndareus , kine ^••»vi «^ 
of Sparta. The illuftrious honors of her family ofkcita. 
were adorned by the generous magaanimity of her **»iMM . 
brothers, Caftor and Poly deuces, whofe exploit^, of SftS** 
fhone confpicuous in all the military expeditions of 
that gallant age. But the native luftre of Helea« 
needed not the aid of foreign ornament Even: 
in the tender age of childhood , her opening, 
charms had inflamed the heart of Thefeus ** , the, 
moft admired and the moft virtuous of the Grt- 
cian chiefs. The fame of her beauty increafed- 
with her ripening age , and her perfon became an. 
objed of eager contention among thofe who , bjr 
birth or merit, were entitled to afpire at the in*, 
valuable prize. Tyndareus , felicitous to prevent 
the violence of a fecond lover (for, agreeably to 
the manners of his age , Thefeus had carried bet. 
off by force), bound the various fuitors by oath 
to defend the honor of his daughter , and to. 
fecure the pofleffion of her charms to the man who. 
fbould be honored with her choice *'. The; sht nar* 
princbly mien arid infmuating manners of Mene- ]!|,*J,^"|^ 
laus, were preferred to the more folid qualities ol fiieceldsto 
bis numerous competitors. Having married the! **"' *'*■■• 
beirels of Tyndareus , he fucceeded , in her right , 
to the Spartan throne **. The graceful pair had 
not long enjoyed the honors of royalty , and the 
fweets of conjugal union, when their happineft 

*• Plot, hi TlMfcA. 91 nneyiid. h 1. 1. 9< ** PmGui. Latwk 
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C'H' k'Vi was interrupted by the arrival of the fon of Priam , 

i^ the bandfomeft mao of his age, and fingularly 

thtraeter adorned with the frivolous accomplifhments that 

foB of * often captivate the weaknefs of a female mind. 

Vtikmi " Though a foldier of no great renown , Paris had 

ft^bngly imbibed the romantic fpirit of gallantry 

which prevailed *' in the heroic ages , and was d'lU 

tinguiflied by ah ardent paflion fbr beauty , which , 

ilotwith (binding the general foftnefs df his unwar* 

like cfaafradet, prompted him to brave every dan-* 

ger' in'purfuit of his favorite objedl. Animated 

by the hope of beholding the inimitable model of 

Vrhat he mod adored , he feized the opportunity 

afforded him by a voyage of Menelaus into Crete t 

vifited the* dominions of his hereditary enemies, 

and folicited the rites of hofpitality at the Spartan 

court. 

who fc- Hi^. perfon , his accomplifhments , his addrefs , 

wr\t% te ^""^ ^^^ more the voluntary hardfhips which he 

had endured for her fake, (educed the inconftant 

affeAions of the Grecian queen. Enamoured of 

the elegant ftranger, flie abandoned her country 

and her hufband, and having tranfported her moft 

valuable treafure within the Trojan walls , defied 

the refentment of Greece, and the vengeance of 

heaven. 



to Troy. 



*< Perfiitts bad earned off the African Medo& » Jafon , Medea of 
CoUhis; Thefeiis » the Ama^son Anciope ; Hercules, Mef:ara, Io1e« 
Deaaeira, etc. The hiftorical poets of the heroic aces might have 
Aid, with Ariofto, 

.Le donne, i cavalier*, Parme, gli amori, 
.A 33..: Xftdorcfcfle,sl*aiidaei inprcfe io tant<i. 
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It was now the time for Menelaus to crave the o h i^ riit 
ilipulated aflKlance of his ancient rivals. His de« i» 
ipand was enforced by the authority of Agamem* The 
uon **. At the fummons of the; two brothers, the ^rmlaed^ 
confederates aflembled at £gium, the capital of recoTtt 
Achaia; confirmed the obligation of their formec ***'* 
promife; fettled the proportion of troops to be 
raifed by each prince; determined the time and 
place of their departure; and named Agamemnon, ^' 

the mofl: powerful among them, to the chief com« 
mand, in an expedition which fo deeply. concerned 
the honor of his family. ^ 

Aulis , a fea-port of Bcsotia » was appointed foe stii t9 
the place of rendesjvous and embarkation *'. Be- 7'*'^'*^ 
fore the whole armament (ailed from thence,, commaad 
Ulyffes king of Ithaca, and, what may feem ex-^ ^^^k*- 
traordinary^ the injured Menelaus, undertook a 
folemn embafiy to Troy, in order to demand re^ 
ftitution and reparation ; but returned highly dif» 
gulled with their reception and treatment. Soma 
members of the Trojan council bad the barbarity 
to propofe putting them to death. Their juft 
indignation increafed the w:arlike ardor of their, 
aflbciates. But contrary winds long retarded their 
departure, T^e Trojans liad time to ftrengthen 
their ramparts, to colledl arms and provifions, and 
to fummon the aififtance of their diftant allies*. 
The martial fpirit of the age, together with a fenfe, 
of common danger, brought many powerful auxi« 
liaries to Priam. His caufe was ddended by tho 

>♦ ThMydl^ hU:f. •» Hefia4f Op«r. ft P*ifc 
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p B A p. hardy mountaineers, who covered tbc back of his 
h kingdom; by the Carians, Lycians, and other 
nations of Afia Minor, extending from the mouth 
of the river Halys to the foutbern extremity of 
Cilicia; and by the Pelafgi, Thracians, and P^eo- 
nians, fierce barbarians who inhabit/ed the Euro* 
Cffeet m pean fide of the Hellefpont and Propontis. Con* 
^cfeenton fiding, howcver, rather in their domeftic (Irength, 
^^agtJ^^ than in foreign affiftance, the Trojans determined 
to defend their native fbores againft hoftile inva* 
fion. The debarkation of the Greeks was pur- 
chafed by much blood. Having effedled a de« 
fcent, they encamped on the Trojan plain, but 
loft the only opportunity which they enjoyed 
during many years, of crufbing at once the power 
of their enemies ; who immediately fbut them* 
felves up within their impenetrable walls, leaving 
the city open only on the fide of mount Ida, from 
which they received corn, cattle, and other ne- 
ccffary fupplies. < 

Cauref Ag2Liaiemnon^ as there was reafon to e^ped from 

which pro. the manners of his age, had been more induftrious 
fiege of ^^ coUedihg a great army , than provident in con- 
Troy, triving means by which it might keep the field. 
The proyifions, tranfported from Greece, were 
fpeedily confumed, while the operations of the 
fiegc promifed little hope of fuccefs, the Greeks 
being unacquainted with any military engines fit- 
ted to make an impreflion on the Trojan walls. 
With.fuch a numerous army, they might have 
converted the ficge into a blockade; but fcarcity 
of fupplies compelled the greater part of them 'to 
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quit the camp. The refource of ravaging the c 9 i^ p^ 
adjacent country foon exhaufted itfelf. Many be* I* 
took themfelves to cultivating the rich vales of the 
Cherfonefus , vrhofe induftrious inhabitants had 
recently been expelled, or deftroyed, by the fierce 
incurfions of the barbarous Thraciaos '*. Others 
had recourfe to piracy, fcoured the neighbouring 
feas, ravaged the unproteded coafts of theHellef* 
pom and £gean, and plundered or demolilbed fuch 
unfortified places as acknowledged the dominion, 
or affifted the arms of Troy *'. Thefe ravages ' 
excited the rage of the Afiatics, and rendered them 
more hearty in the caufe of their confederates. In That city 
this manner nine fummers and winters elapfed, |^*t"«th 
without affording the nearer profped of a decifioa ycv of tin 
to the conteft ; but, in the tenth year of the war, ^^* 
the feeraing misfortunes of the Greeks precipitated 
the downfal of the proud city of Priam. A dread* 
ful peftilence invaded the camp of the befiegers , 
and long continued to rage with unabating fury. 
This calamity was followed by the well - known 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, which 
deprived the Grecian army of its principal ftrength 
and ornament. The Trojans derived new fpirits 
from the misfortunes of their enemies ; they ven* 
tured to abandon the protedion of their walls, 
boldly affailed the Grecian camp, and rifked feveral 
engagements, in moft of which they were vido- 
fious. In the laft of thefe, the beloved friend of ^ 
Achilles was Ilain by the arid of Hedor, the 

'« TlMcydld. L L . - •^ Homer, ^Bm, . . 
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Q^n k fi bravieft and m^ft gencrdus oi the Trojan face. 
ft This event, which vras itifinitely more dreadful 
than death to the affeiaionate ^rdor of the Gre- 
cian chief, ftifled his hitherto inexorable refentment 
againft the proud tyranny of Agamemnon. Hi« 
return to the camp reftored the declining fortune 
of the Greeks ; and the indignant fury of his rag* 
v^as quenched in the detefted blood of Hedlor^ 
vrhofe patriotic valor had long been the firmeft 
bulwark of his father's kingdom. The deftrudioii 
of Troy *" foon^ followed the death of her darling 
hero. The city,- whetheir taken by {lorm or by 
furprife, was fet on fire during night; moft of the 
citizens perilhed by the fword , or were dragged 
into captivity; and only a miferable remnant efcap^ 
ed through the confufed horror of raging flamei 
and expiring kinfmen. 

The burning of Troy happened eleven hundred 
and eighty -four years before the Chriftian sera. 
Neither the city nor territory ever aflumed, in any 
fucceeding age, the dignity of independent go- 
vernment •*. The fea-coaft was planted eighty 

' *' We shonld probably know fomethrng more of the faiftory* of thtf 
Trojan war, if the worki of Pilander remained. Maerobius, iii 
fpeaking. of the plagiarifms of the Romans from Greek writers, ha^ 
the following pailkge : ** Q.ok Virgiliut traxit a Gr«cis , diaurnmne 
** me piitetis , que vulgo nota funt ? . . . vel quod everGonem Troj« 
** cum Sinone fuo & equo ligneo, ceteri(^iie omnibus » qute librooi 
** fecundum faciunt, fk Pifandro pene ad verbum tranfcripferit« qo4 
'* inter Grtecos poetas eminet, ** ftc. Macrob. 1. v. e. ft. 

^' I have carefully examined the evidence given by Bochart (Bpiit 
Slum iSneas unquam fiiit in Italia), and by Mr. Wood (Bflay on 
the original Qeniiit of llopitt)* to prove thi^| thf 4tf6cadaais of 
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year^ after the Trojan war, by new colonies from c^ H a- An 
Greece; and the inland parts fubmitted to the "U 
growing power of tbe Lydians , whofe arms overi 
Ipread and conquered all tbe fined provinces of 
Lcfifcr Afia '••. ^ 

The Greem^ad recovered poflfeflion of flr ad** The caift. 
naired beauty of Helen ; they had taken complete "',*„"^J^ 
vengeance on the family "' and nation of her un« ortciis. 
happy fediicer; but tbe misfortunes, which were • 
tbe natural confequence of the Trojan expedition; 
left them little reafon to boaft of their vidory. Of 
five Bceotian commanders, only one remained , ' 
and the fiege had been proportionably fatal to the 
leaders of other tribes , as well as to their warlike 
followers. Thofe who lived to divide the rich 
Ipoils of Troy, were impatient to fet (ail with their 
newly-acquired treafure, notwithllanding the threat- 
ening appearance of the fkies. Many of them 
perilbed by fbipwreck ; the reft were long tofled 
on unknown feas; and when they expeded to 
find in their native country the end of their cala- 
mities, they were expofcd to fuffer greater cala* 
mities there, than any which they had yet endured. 
The thrones of feveral of the abfent princes had 

JBaeat rcisned in Troy. Bat notwithftandiiig the learned ingtanity 
•f a profovad » and tiie plavfible criticifin of aa elegant fcholar , tfa9 
natter fecni fiill too doabtfal to ^rrant eoatradicting the popnlaf 
opiaioo. 

'"* Htrod. L iL thneyd. 1. i. Joftin, 1. z?iil. Strabo, 1. lit; 

'*■ I dwell aat •« t Hibject wbieta has btta liavdled by the great 
•aftctt oftht paflbas. Set Virgil: 

Forfitaii ct Piiaai fiMtlat ««« fiita rt^iifat , cte. . 
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CHAP, been ufurped by violence and ambition; the lands 
U of various communities bad .been dccupied by the 
invafion of hoftile tribes: even the lead unfortu* 
hate of thofe adventurers found their domains 
uncultivated, or their territories laid wade; their 
£immls torn by difcord, or their ^es fliaken by 
£:dition. And thus the mod celebrated enterprise 
of combined Greece tended to plunge that delight- 
ful and oace happy country into barbarifin and 
milcry ••*. 

<•« Plato, dc Lef^. 1. iii. Thucid, 1. i. p. f. 
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Religiofi. — Government.'^ ArtT, — MannerSi and Cbara&it^ 

X HE aiieient Greeks had ftrongly imbibed ^d c H a >t« 
opinion that the country in which they lived 11. 
was pccuJiarly favorable to the dignity of human tntrodae* 
nature. The voluptuous climates of Afia produced ^^^ 
invention and ingenuity, but foftened the tempers 
of men into a fitnefs for fervitude. The rigorous 
feverity of European Ikies gave ftrength and agi- 
lity to the limbs, and hardy boldncfs to the mind» 
but chilled the fancy , and benumbed the finei* 
feelings of the foul. The inhabitants of the eaft 
a«d fouth were degraded below the condition ol 
humanity, by an unfortunate abufe of power, whila 
the turbulent fons of the nbrth and weft were in* 
(Capable) from ignorance and indocility^ of fub* 
mitring to any regular fyftem of governmenti The 
Greeks alone j pdffeffing an intermediate fituation • 
between the extremes of cold and heat. United 
courage and capacity ; tempered the ftern and 
nianly, with the gentler virtues; and enjoyed thd 
double advantage of liberty and laws ** 

This fplendid obfetvation is too flattering to th^ the tu^ 
didates of national vanity to be haftily adopted by JJ»o'ity of 
a cautious inquirer into truths who v^ill be apt to .n "mVi** 

* Ariftot. Politic, h ?ii. «. t* Ifoetiit. Govfta. Athck. PanegyriOtf 
ef PanadMii^- 

Vol. L E 
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c H A P« afcribe the fuperior luftre of Grecian manners , 
II. rather to the elegant imagination of authors, than 
to the intnnfic merit of their fubjed. Yet it muft 
be acknowledged, feveral circumftances would lead 
lis to believe, that the great poet to whom we owe 
our principal information concerning the ancient 
flate of Greece , copied from nature only. The 
majefty of Virgil , the fplendor of Taffo, and the 
iublimity of Milton, are not fufficient to conceal an 
ciFort in thofe noble writers to maintain the tone 
which they have affumed ; a defire to embellifh the 
manners which they dcfcribe ; an ambition to ele- 
vate and to adorn their poems by the ufe of a mar- 
vellous machinery, which had not its foundation 
in the experience, and (as to Virgil and Taffo) 
fcarcely in the belief of their own age. In Homer 
there is neither embelliftment^ nor effort, nor dif- 
guife of any kind ; he relates what he has feen and 
heard with unaftedled fimplicity ; his ideas and 
fentimehts are not only clothed in the graces of 
poetry,* but arrayed in the charms of truth; and 
an amazing diverfity of charaders , pireferving 
amidft innumerable (hades of difcrimination a ge- 
neral air of refemblance, diftinguifli the Iliad and 
Odyffey above other poetical compofitions, and 
.' prove them to have been copied , not from the li- 
mited combinations of human invention, but from 
the wide variety of impreffions in the rich ftore- 
houfe of nature. In fomc defcriptive parts of his 
poem , Homer doubtlefs yielded to the pleafmg 
didates of bis inimitable fancy; but itfeems plain 
from internal evidence only, that he delineates with 
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minute accuracy the geography, mythology, hiftory, 
and manners of Greece ; and that his obfervations 
concerning all thefe fubjedls are perfedly agreeable 
to the opinions and belief "which univerfally pre- 
vailed among his countrymen. If this matter 
required the aid of foreign evidence , it might be 
fully Confirmed by the teftimony of the Greek 
hiftorians , who fupport in every inftance the vera- 
city of the poet; afferting not only the authenticity 
. of the fads which he relates , but the influence of 
the caufes to which he afcribes them *. 

It may be obferved , however , by thofe who 
would reprefs the ebullitions of Grecian vanity, that, 
admitting the poems of Homer as complete evi- 
dence concerning the ancient ftate of his country, 
all the advantage that would follow from this fup- 
poGtion is, that the Greeks have been accurately 
defcribed at an earlier period of their fociety than 
moft other nations ; but the filence of thofe nations 
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* Tbenatare and tran&ctions of the gods, which Juftlf shock the 
freliagf of the modern reader* are perfectly conformable to the belief 
of the Greeks. The continual interpoiition of thcfe ethereal beiogt 
in the affairs of human Hfe, is juftified by Herodotus, Thucydides » 
Xenophon, and all Cucceeding writers. Herodotus, 1. i. c. 131. explains 
the rfafba why the Pcrttans erected neither temples, nor images, nor* 
alcars« hy faying, pn «x ec99fuifo(^vtoi( ao/ntg-uY rttg Stng y xxroi'^tf o« 
'fM'fi'C^f CVA* ** becaufe they did not, like the Greeks , believe tha 
'* ^ods to partake of a human nature, or fo;:m. " That the goda 
often appeared in a human shape, is taken for granted by Panfaniaa 
in Arcad. and Phitarch , de Mufica. The feme opinion was firmly 
iValBtained by JnlisB, an orthodox pagan, in a later age. See Gib- 
bp4. Vol. IJI. Mfiiy iaftan^es wil) occuir in the fojlowing hiftory « 
to prove the exact conCprmity of Komer's deft^ripttons to the general 
b4iefof hit OMiTtry. 

E « 
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HAP. cannot rcafonably be interpreted as a proof of their 
u. inferiority to the Greeks in manners or in policy. 
The mallerly defcription of a philofophic bidoriaa 
has refcued the antiquities of one other people from 
oblivion ; and the generous fpirit of t/uir fimple 
but manly inftitutions, as painted by his expreffivc 
pencil, is fcarcely difgracedby a comparifoo with 
the boafted cuftoms of the heroic ages. 

la the preference of military glory to all other 
advantages , in the freedom of debate in the public 
afTemblies, and in the protection afforded to the 
rights and liberties of the meaneft citizen, the 
treatife of Tacitus will equally apply to the Ger- 
mans and to the Greeks. But there is one mate* 
rial circuraftance wanting in the German , which 
adds peculiar beauty to the Grecian charaden 
Among the rude inhabitants of ancient Geritiany^ 
the offices of prieR aad king were not united in the 
fame perfon. The rites of religion were adminif- 
tered by a particular order of men , who might 
abufe the fuperftitious fears of the multitude to 
promote their own felfiih defigns ; and the dread 
of fupcrior powers , though fometimes employed to 
enforce the didatcs of nature , and to promote the 
operatioas of government, might alfo, with equal 
fuccefs , be employed to weaken the impreflions of 
the one, and to refift the authority of the other. 
Befides this unfavorable circumftance, the fuper- 
Aition of the Germans was of a dark and gloomy 
kind , little connecfted with the ordinary duties of 
ibciety, recommending principally the prac^ce of 
courage, the only virtue which there was not any 
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occafion to recommend ; and promifmg , as the 
reward of what was deemed the higheft excellence 
in life , the enjoyment of an infamous paradife of 
immoital dnmkennefs after death '. 

The mythology of the Greeks was of a more 
agreeable , and of a far more ufeful nature. The 
fceptre , which denoted the connexion of civil 
power with facred protedion , was conferred on* 
thofewho, while they continued the humble minif- 
ters of the gods , were appointed to be the chief, 
but accountable guardians of the people *. The 
fame voice thatfummoned the warriors toitrms, or 
that decided ^ in time of peace , their domeftic 
contentions , conduded the order of their religious 
worftiip, and prefided in the prayers and hymns 
addreflcd to the divinity. Thefe prayers and 
hymns, together with the important rite of facri- 
fice (which likewife was performed by royal hands), 
formed the uremonial part of the Grecian religion. 
The moral was far more extenfive, including the 
principal offices of life , and the nobleft virtues of 
the mind. The ufeful quality of courage was 
peculiarly acceptable to the ftern god of war; but 
the virtues of charity and hofpitality were ftill more 
pleafmg to the more amiable divinities '. The 
fubmiffion of fubjeds to their prince , the duty of 
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CHAP, a prince to prefervc inviolate the rights of hi& 
II. fubjedls ' , the obedience of children to their pa- 
rents ' , the refped of the young for the aged , the 
facred laws of truth, juftice, honor, and decency f 
"were inculcated and maintained by the awful au- 
thority of religion. Even the moft ordinary tranf- 
adious of private life were confecrated by the piety 
of the Greeks. They ventured not to undertake 
a voyage , or a journey , without foliciting the pro- 
pitious aid of their heavenly protedlors. Every 
meal ( and there were three * in a day ) was accom- 
panied with a facrifice and libation. The common 
forms of politenefs , the cuftomary duties of civility, 
were not decided by the varying tafte of individuals , 
but defined by the precife voice of the gods *. 
The fane- It would have ferved little purpofe to oppofe 
the^r tin. f^'l^tary laws to the capricious licence of barbarians , 
ftQiu without guarding thofe laws by very powerful 
fandions. Whether thefe fandions be founded en 
opinion or on fad is , with refped to their influence 
on the mind , a matter of little moment. The 
dreaded vengeance of imaginary powers may be 
equally effedual with the fear of the axe and halt- 
er. The certainty of this vengeance was firmly 

* Iliad, xvi. v. 38^. 

^ It is not humanity , but th« fe^r of the |!:oi1s , that is mentioned 
as the reafon hy Telemachus for not fending away his mother. 
OdyiT 2, 

^ ■ Ap/yflV htTTVOV oo^'xo;, 

^ The kinf of the Phoeacians does not detain UlyHtbs longer than 
he cbufes , left he should offend the gods, Odyfl*. viii. Sie alfo the 
behaviour of Ulyfles and Telemachus » in the cottage of Eumvus. 
Odyf . xiv. and xvi. 
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eftabliflied in the Grecian creed ; and its operation chap. 
vras fuppofed to be fo immediate and palpably, uu 
that it was impoflible for the inattention of men to 
overlook, or for their addrefs to elude its force ". 
The daring violations of the facred law " were 
fpeedily overtaken by manifeft marks of the Di- 
vine difpleafure. ** The infolence and violence 
^ of the corrupted youths", fays Homer, ** cried 
^ aloud to heaven , whofe decrees were foon exc- 
^ cuted by the avenging hands ofUlyffes. " The 
judgments inflidled on guilty communities werefo 
familiar to the minds of men , that the poet intro- 
duces them by way of fimilies *' ; and it is evident- 
from his writings throughout, that every important 
* event , profperous or adverfe , which happened 
either to individuals or to nations , appeared to the 
pious refignation of the Greeks , the reward of their 
religion and virtue, or the punifliment of their irre- 
ligion and vice '*. The merit of the father was 

'* See the firft book of Hefiod^s poem! ** Of Workt and Days. ** 
" thronghoiit: and particolarly 

Q. n^nr cv Votxat S<x)fO' fJLnh vt^a e^eXXe, from v. no till v. 242 : 
and again, 

ToyJi yaif ooSsayJTOtTt voijlcy Ji5r«{s Ko'^fuav^ from ▼. 274 till v. 291. 
' * €)5AU9a J ^ic J. Homer, pnffim. ** OdyfF. i. 

'^ See a beautiful example of this, Iliads xvi. v. 3SS. The exr 
preffinn of Hefiod is remarkable : 

TlcatTX iiuf A'dc o^iotXfJiogy km 9ronToc ve»rx( 
Ksu fv Tuhy utx£ iSiXr.ci^ STrihjXiJouy etc. 
" The eye of Jove, that beholds all, and ohferves all, looks upon 
" thefe tniBfactions , when be pleaFes; nor does it efcape his Hotict 
** what kind of isftice is rendered in the city.*' 

'^ The fuccels oF the Greeks againft Troy proves b«th parts of tht 
propoCtioa. AH the misfortunes of (be Greckn chiefs were isflictf* 

E4 
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C 9 A 9, often acknowledged in the protedion of the fon^ 
. n, Und the crimes of a guilty progenitor were oft^a 
vifited on his defcendants to the third and foui^th 
generation **. 

Thefe obfervations are confirmed , not onlv by 
the writings of Homer and Hefiod throughout, 
butby almoft every page of Herodotus, of Pindar, 
as well as of the Greek tragedians and hiftorians ; 
and yet they feem to have elcaped the notice of 
fome of the moft ingenious inquirers into the opi- 
nions of antiquity. The authority of Greek writers 
flrongly oppofes two fyftems, which have befen 
fupported with great ability , and which have gain* 
cd confiderable credit in the%vorld. The firft, that 
the rehgfon of the ancients had little or no con- 
nexion with morality : the fecond , that the go- 
vernments of Greece could not have been fupported 

lis puaisfaments. Oileaii Ajax was flain for |iit prerumption, by 
Neptnne (OdyflT. iv. ); aod Ajax, the roo of Telamon, was a me- 
morable example of the fatal ejects of the fame vice. 'Whtn MU 
serf a offered him her ailiftaiice, he defired her to go to others, for 
f)ie enemy would never atteinpt to penetrate where Ajax fought. 
Before his departure for Troy , Telamon prayed that the gqds wou|4 
([;ive valor to his foq; when the proud fon, afpjring above the 
condition of humanity, faid. That any man might be brave and 
yietorious by the afjiftance of the gods; for his part, he expected 
to obtain glory by his own merit; the gods punished him with 
inadne(s» and, after expoflng him to the ridicule of his enemies, 
made him fall by hit own hands See the Ajax of Sdphocles , from 
▼. 760 to V. 800. 

'* Minerva protected Tclemachus on account of his father's 
vnerit. Odyif. pafBm. The misfortunes of the royal families of 
Thebes and Argot, defcribed in the many tragedies of iEfchylns* 
Sophocles » and Soripides, abifndantly prove the troth of the laft pb* 
fevation. 
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>¥ithout the dodlrinc of a future ftate "*. The con- c H A F. 
nexion between religion and morality is clearly II* 
aflerted in the various paflages to which we have 
had occafion to allude ; and the belief of a future 
ilate of retribution cannot , according to the prin* ^ 
ciples of the learned author of the Divine Legation 
of Mofes, be reckoned neceffary to the govern- 
ment of men, who are fully perfuaded of the aduai 
and immediate interpofition of Divine wifdom and 
juftice , to regulate , by temporal rewards and 
punifliments , the affairs of the prefent life '^ 

>' See Harness Natnral Hiftory of Relifrfon , and \>^arbiirtoii't 
Divine Lefation of Mofet. The eleventh book of the Odyfley » 
which the ancients called the "NixpofAMrrsm » is the obftureft , and , in 
ny opinion, the leaft agreeable part of Homer. The ghofts «re all 
condemned to a melancholy and dreary ftate ; even the greatcft 
heroes are very miferahle and dejected ; and there is not any men* 
lion 'of the place of revrard fur the virtuous. Homer fpeaks of 
the Elyfian fields but once (OdyiTey iv. ver. 563.)* Proteus tellt 
HAenelans « that he is not defiintd to die mi Afgos , and that the gods 
vrottld fend him u% IXkv^ivt ^i^iw %eu ^ufotrx youtu; fo that, if tl|e 
language is not neti^phorical , Homer's Elyiittm was only a deliciom 
fpot on this earth , and fituated , according to Strabo^s conjecture • 
on. the fbnthem coaft of Spain. Strabo, 1. iU. UlyiTes (Odyfl: il. 
ver. 600. ) Ures the images of Hercules in Tartarus, but the hero him- 
relf, as the poet informs us, was feafting with the immortal gods. 
I have never met with any intelligible explanation of this paiTage , tl^e 
abCiirdlty of which appeared a proper flibject of ridicule to Lucian » 
in Diogen. et Hercnl. — Hefiod's Elyfium is more agreeable. 

" The gods» indeed, are ibroetimes engaged in very unwarrantable 
ttaniactions ; but thefe are only means to compafi fome wife 
and jnft end , which the^will of providence, the itog jSi^Xir* or 
£ite , had previously . determined. Examples alfo may be brought 
from Homer , of men attempting to obtain , by coftly faerifices ,' thn 
affiftance of the gods in acts of injuftice and cruelty. This moft be 
allowed to be an inconfiftency in Grecian fuperftition , or rather is , 
the paffioBS which gave it birth. 
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» 

H A F. As this perfuaGon had fuch general and happy 

II. effefts on the manners of the Greeks, it may be 

Origin of proper to confider its oriein, and to dcfcribe more 

the gods of*^\,,, ?• fir n- 

Greece particularly the nature and genius of the luperltition 
to which it gave birth : a fuperftition which, two 
^houfand years after lofing its imaginary authority 
over the ufeful occupations of men , ftill preferves 
a real power over their rooft elegant amufements. 
not ex- It belongs not to the defign of this work to 

hmoTf. " fcarch for the mythological tenets of Greece in the 
opinions of other nations : a fubjedof inquiry upon 
which much learned conjedlure and much laborious 
ingenuity have already been very laudably , but I 
fear not very fuccefsfuUy , employed '*. By the dim 
light of etymology and tradition, and the deceit- 
ful glare of legend and fable , inquifltive men }iavc 
endeavoured to trace the corrupted ftreams of Pagan 
worfhip to the pure fountain of the Jewifh difpen- 
fetion ". But the roajefty of Jehovah is very 
feebly rcprefented by the united power oT Homer's 
divinities : and the mythology of the Greeks is of 
fuch a peculiar texture, that, whencefoever ori- 

'* Bochatfs Geogfaph. Bryant's New AnalyfiK. Foitrmant* 

Le Clerc, de la Plucbe* etc. Their doctrine is oppofed in the eit* 

, tfaordinary work of Vico Neapolitano, entitled " PrincipJ di Scienzk 

*' nuova d'intomo alia commune Natura delle Nazioni. ** The third 

edition* of this work was published at Naples in i744« 

'* The general doctrine of providence , the rebellion in heaven , 
the fiate of innocence, the fall of man, atonemeat by facrifice > a 
future ftate of retribution, for which the prefent life is only prepara- 
tory : all , or fome of thefe tenets , are found in the traditions of all 
Matfons, Greeks and Barbarians. See HeGod. Oper. €C Dl ver.'tio 
\ftnd ver. i^s» apd Theog. fer. 725 and ver. tio. 
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ginally derived, it mud have undergone a particular chap; 
imodification in the Grecian^ foil ; nor is it eafy to lU 
concur with the. opinion of writers who bring it 
immediately from Kgypt, Chaldea, orLeffer Afia, 
when we confider that there is not the fmalleft 
veftige in Homer of the judicial aftrology which 
prevailed fo ftrongly in the two tirft ** , or of the 
worfliipping of idols, which almoll univerfally 
predominated in the laft *\ 

The difficulty of giving fuch anhiftorical deduo- phiiofo' 
tibn of the Grecian faith as would not be expofed pW«*o-^ 
to innumerable objedions, obliges us to trace its 
origin in the natural paflions of the human heart, 
the hopes, the fears, the wants, the mifery of man, 
which have in all ages rendered him a prey to the 
terrors of fuperftition "• This miferable paffion, 
which, in the civilized countries of modern Europe, 
operates only at diftant intervals , and chiefly in 
the unfortunate moments of difeafe and danger, 
maintains a conftant and uninterrupted power over 
the minds of Barbarians. The difproportionate 
force of the fame principle among rude and among 
civilized men , is afcribed by a common proverb 
to the grofs ignorance of the former; but it may, 
with more propriety perhaps, be deduced from 
their precarious and unhappy manner of life, 
the continual dangers to which their e'xiftence is 
expofed, and the dreadful calamities in which thQ 

^* Diodotus Sieul. 1. ii» Exod. chap. vi. PHn. I. xxx. 
^' The Old Teftameiit , paflim. 

' ** TloaTtg it 6sb,v xoiTiHVi av^^cu^oi-— *'AI1 men ftan4 in ntcd of 
** tlie godi. ** Horn. OdyflTey iiL 
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H A P. whole focicty is too frequently involved *'. Even 
n, among polilhed nations , . the power of reafoti 
and philofophy, however highly it may be extolled 
when the gentle current of life flows with placid 
tranquillity , always proves too feeble to refift the 
mountain torrent and the ftorm of winter. Under 
the preffure of fudden or inextricable calamity, all 
thofe , who are not more or lefs than men , have 
rccourfe to the immediate affiftance of invifibic 
powers; and in the fplendid abodes of wealth and 
power, as well as in the American village or 
Tartar horde, the 3era of a famine, a pcftilence, 
or an earthquake, is marked by firfcere expreffionS 
of faith, and commemorated by fignal monuments 
of piety **. 

The great pillar of fuperftition , raifed by the^ 
anxious paflRons of men, was fortified in Greece 
by a circumftance incidental to all nations at a 
certain ftage of their political progrefs. There is 
a period when nations emerging from barbarity, 
but not yet corrupted by the narrow purfuits of 
avarice, not yet foftened by the mean pleafures of 
luxury, or contraded by the dangerous refine- 
nnients of a felfilh philofophy, enjoy a peculiar 
fenfibility of charader, which exerts itfelf in the 
ardor of focial afFedipn , and ftrengthens , by a 



Homer. Turn praecipiius votorum locus eft, cum fpei nullus eft. 
Plin. 1. vifi c. 16. 

•♦ In raoft men , true religion itrelf muft , from the nature of hu- 
man palHons , have the greateft , becaufe an undivided , inflnenct 
over the mind, in feafons of inextricable calamity. 
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thoufand afTociations, their belief of invifible and 
intelligent powers. To men, thus difpofed to 
wonder and to believe , whatever dazzles the ima- 
gination , announces the prefeoce of a deity ; dreams 
and celeRial appearances are deemed facred and 
infallible admonitions ; the filence and thick fbade 
of a foreft fills the foul with religious awe; and 
perfons, didinguiihed by jufticc and piety, eafily 
perfuade themfclves and others , that , as the be- 
loved favorites of heaven, they arc frequently 
honored with holy infpirations , and fbmetimes 
indulged with the vifible prefence and happy inter- 
courfe of their Divine protedors *'. Not only the 
religion but the ancient language and manners of 
Greece , fdfficiently atteft the'exiftence of this ex- 
ceflive fenfibility , which , in thofe early times , gave 
an eafy vidory to the indulgent powers of fancy, 
over the fevcre didates of reafon. . 

, The nature, the charaders, and the occupations Tfaf na. 
of the gods, were fuggefted by the lively feelings ^"J[^°^^* 
of^j^^ ardent , rather than by the regular invention 
of a cultivated , mind. Thefe celeftial beings were 

'^ Paufaa. "(in Arcail. ) calls them ^jvot tteu ifior^uTti^oi^ gneftt 
and companiftns at the fame table, Plutarch, in hit Treatife on Mufio, 
cites as authorities Anticles and Iftros, two ancient authors* who 
wrote concerning the apparitions of the gods. All that has reached 
the prefent times refpecting this curious fubject, is collected in a 
diflertation of John Gottlob Nimptfch ( LeipGo , Xjio.)^ in which bo 
treats of the number of the divinities who appeared moft commonly 
to men; of the form under which they appeared; the nfnal time, 
and general caufea« of their appearing, and the ordinary tircum- 
ll»icfft.tecumpaayingit«. See alfo M^ihoices de PAcademie^ vtl. ix. 
M^m. far Its Mcivts dt» Si^cles |ler#iaues. 
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CHAP, fubjedl to the blind paffions which govern unhappy 
II. mortals. Their wants, as well as their defires, 
were fimilar to thofe of men. They required not 
the grofs nourilhment of meat and wine , but they 
had occafion to repair the wafte of their ethereal 
bodies by nedlar and ambrofia; and they delight- 
ed in the fleam of the facrifice's, which equally 
gratified their fenfes and flattered their vanity **. 
The refrefh merit of fleep was neceffary to reftore 
their exliaufted ftrength *', and with the addition 
of a fuperior , but limited degree of power , and 
wifdom , and goodnefs , the gods of the heroic ages 
were nothing more than immortal men. 
- What was wanting in the dignity and perfedlion^ 
waCs fupplied by the number of the gods **. Homer 
only defcribes the principal and reigning divinities f 
but Hefiod , who gives the genealogiical hiftory of 
this fanciful hierarchy, makes the whole number 
Amount to thirty thoufand. Among thefe, every 
virtue had its protedlor, every quality of extenfive 
power in human life had its patron , and ^¥tty 
grove and mountain and river its favorite' inha- 

^' Tbere obfervations naturiUiy refult from Homer} but the doc* 
^iii^ of facriflces , as expiations for crimes • fy UQiverfally diifufed 
over thje ancient and modern worlds would perhaps ftill merit the 
examination of an able divine. 

'7 Mercury fays to Calypfo , be would not havf foHgucd himftlf 
by travelling over Tucb a length of (ea and land^ without a very 
powerful reafoo^ OdyflT. 

^* Fragilis et laboriofa , mortalitas in partes ifta digeffit* infirmi. 
ftaftis fuae . mcimor , nt portionibus quifquis colerct, quo naximi is* 
digeret. Plin. ii. 7, 
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bitants. Twelve divinities '* of fuperior rank pre- chap. 
fided over the adive principles of the univerfe , and ^^ 
the leading virtues of the mind : but even tfaefe 
diftinguilbed beings were fubjedl to the unrelent« 
ing power of vengeance '* and the fates, " who 
^' purfue the crimes of men and gods, and never 
" ceafc from their wrath till they have inflided 
^ juft punifhment on the guilty fons of earth 
^* and heaven *'. " 

The materials which fancy had created , poetry P«rtieiii«t 
formed into beauty, and policy improved into ufe. ^%^^ 
The creed of the Greeks , thus adorned and en* cUn reiu 
larged, became the happieft antidote again ft the ^^"' 
furious refentment, the favage cruelty, and the 
fierce fpirit of fullen independence , which ufually 
charaderize the manners of Barbarians '*. Yet 
thefe dreadful paflions fometiroes forced their way', 
through every mound which wifdom had ereded in 
order to oppofe their courfe. Laws facred and pro^ 
fane were feeble barriers againfl; the impetuofity of r 
their rage. The black vengeance of the heart was^ 
exerted in deeds of horror. The death of an 
enemy could not fatisfy their inhuman cruelty.'. 

** The Roman religion was mere plagiarifm , Co that Enniut* 
might well translate two lines of an ancient Greek poet , which in* 
dodc the names of the principal divinities of Greece and Italy: 
Jnno, Veda, Minerva, Ceres, Diana; Vennt, Mars, 
Mercurins, Jovi, Ncptunns, Vnlcaaos, Apollo. 

ENNIUS apud Apuleioa. ' 

»• Ns/vfjTif. '* Hefiod. Theolog. 

** Impiger , iracundns, inexorabilis , ac«r 

)fegans jura fibi facta ; nihil npn arrogans armis — HQRAT* 
will be found the general character of all barbarous nations. 
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C H A Pi They burned with defire to drink his hated blood, 
!'• io devour his quivering limbs, and to expofe his 
Itoangled remains to indignities equally odious and 
abominable in the fight of gods and men ". The 
powerful inflaence of religion was diredled againft 
the wild exceffes of this fanguinary tenftpcf. The 
Brave Tydeus loft for ever the protedion of his 
adored Minerva *by a fingle adl of favage ferocity,. 
Humanity was inculcated by every precept of rea- 
fori , and enforced by the ftrongeft motives of hope 
and fear. It wa? a firm article of belief, that 
hands ftained with blood , even in the exercife of 
honorable war , were unworthy , till purified by 
luftratibn, to be employed in the moft Ordinary 
fundions of facr^d Worfhip *** 

It would require a volume completely to il- 
loftrate the falutary effedls of this ancient andl 
venerable fuperftition, which was diftiriguilhed 
above moft other falfe religions; by the uncOmmoti 
merit of doing much gbod , without feemingly oc- 
cafioning any confiderable hafm to fociety. The 
Grecian tenets , while they inculcated profound re- 
fpedl to the gods ^ tended not to break the fpirit ^ 
or toreprefs the courage, of their warlike votaries. 
The ancient heroes ^ddreffed their heavenly pro- 
testors in an eredl pofture, with the unfeigned, 
fincerity of manly freedom. They expedled to 
avert the calamities threatened by the anger of 
their divinities, not by inilidting on themfelvet 

^* Set IUsd» ir. ver. 35. ina(i» xxii. ver. 347' liiaci^ xiin 

Cukh 
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fuch tortures as could be acceptable only to the' c H A P% 
mean refentment of weak and wicked beings, but 11* 
by repairing the wrongs which they had committed' 
againft their fellow-citizens , or compenfating , by» 
new attentions^ for the neglcdl fhdwn to the cere-* 
monies of their national worihip. In|Meir eftinia- 
tion , the doing of injuries to men , and tlie omit«- 
ting of prayer to the gods, were the principal 
caufes of the Divine difpleafure , the incurring of 
which j being juftly confidered as infinitely greater 
than all other misfortunes j they were folicitous td^ 
avert it, not only by an exadl performance of ex- 
ternal rites , but by a diligent pradice of moral 
duties. The dangerous power of oracles , the 
abufcd privileges of afylums, the wild raptures of 
prophetic entfauHafm , the abominable ceremonfesr 
of the Bacchanalia , and the horrid pradtice of 
human facrifice , circumftances which cover with 
deferved^ infamy the later periods of paganifm , 
were all unknown to the good fenfe and purity of 
the heroic ages ; nor is there to be difcovered the * "; 
fmalleft veftige of any of thefe wild or wicked in^ 
ventions either in the writings of Homer, of of 
his contemporary Hefiod^ 

The amiable (uhpliqity of their religious fyftem 
was communicated to the civil and military inflitu**' 
tions of thic Greeks, to the laws of nations as Well 
as to the. regulations of internal: policy , and td 
the various duties of domeftic as well as of focial 
life. The fentiments of natuml- reafon ^ fupponed 
by the fuppofedlindion of Divine authority, genei 
rally direded the conduit of xhen in the wid^ 
Vouh F 
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CRAP, variety of thefe complicated relations ; and fronot 
IL one great and luminous principle, deeply imprefled 
on the mind \ there refulted an uniform fyflem 
of unaffedled propriety of condudt , the contem- 
plation of which will always be. agreeable to every 
tafte that is not perverted by the falfe delicacy of 
artificial manners, or the illiberal prejudices of na- 
tional vanity. In order to give the clearer expla^ 
nation of the feveral parts of this beautiful fyftem, 
we fhall examine the political , the civil , and the 
domeftic condition of the Greeks ; that is, the re* 
latioh of the governors to the governed , and of the 
governed to one another , whether confidered as 
fubjeds of the fame {late , or as branches of the 
lame family. We (hall combine the effcd of thefe 
relations with that of the ordinary occupations 
and favorite amufements of this celebrated people « 
and from the whole endeavour to deduce the gene- 
ral edi'mate of their virtues and defeds , of their 
happinefs and mifery; 

. The common obfervation , that power follows 
property, though not altogether corred ", affords 
perhaps the beft fuccedaneum to written laws, for 
determining the real ftreixgth and influence of the 
different members of fociety. If iwfe examine by 
this rule the policies of the heroic ages;: we (hall 
find that they deferve the title ofxepublics, rather 
than that of monarchies. When a warhke tribe 
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iailied from its woods and mountains, t6 takepof- chap* 
feffion of a more fertile territory , the foldiers tt 
fought and conquered , not for their leaders , b6t for 
themfelves *'. The land acquired by their united 
valor was confidered as a common property. It 
was cultivated by the joint labor and adiduity of 
all the members of the tribe , who afTembled at a 
public table , celebrated together their religious 
rites , and , at the end of harveft , received their 
due (hares of the annual produce of the ground, 
for the maintenance of their refpedive families ". 
Superior opulence gave not to one a title to defpife 
an other« nor was there any diftindion known among 
them, but what was occafioned by the difference of 
perfoiial merit and abilities. This difference , how* 
ever , had naturally raifcd a chief or leader to 
the head of every fociety ; the frequent neceflity 
of eniploying his valor , or his wifdom , rendered 
his merit more confpicuous and mere ufeful ; and 
his fuperior ufefulnels was rewarded , by the gra- 
titude of his tribe , with a valuable portion of 
ground '% feparated fromi the common property. 
This was cultivated , not by the hands of his mar- 
tial followers , who labored only for the commu< 
xiityv but by the captives taken in war, of whom a 
coqiiderable number were always beftowed on the 

>« Ttti Odyfl'cy furnishes intanMenblc pfooft of tBt litnited power 
Af kings. Ulyffes, on moft occafions, pots himfelf on an equal 
ifootuig with his fbllowerf. It is commonly decided by lot , whether 
lie shall be one of thofe who undertake any adventatt atteaded with 
£icigae and danger. ddyiT. pafim. 

s' Ifocrat in Archidam. ^* IUscl« 1. nU. vef. 3tO* 

F % 
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*c H A P. general '*. Being accuftomed to command in the 
. u. field , and to diredl the meafures , as well as to 
decide the quarrels , of his affociates, he naturally 
became the judge of their civil differences; and, 
as the peculiar favor of the gods always attended 
on fuperior : virtue , he was alfo invefted with 
the honorable office of prefiding in their ^ religious 
folemnities. Thefe important fundiohs of prieft, 
judge , and general , which had naturally been con- 

, ferred on the beft and braveft charader of each 
particular tribe, were, upon the union of feveral 
tribes into one ftate , or nation, conferred on the 
beft and braveft of all the different leaders. Be- 
fore the various ftates of Greece had united in a 
general confederacy, theirefources derived from 
the domains appropriated to the prince. (wliich, 
unlefs there was fomc particular reafon^to the con- 
trary, wjete tranfmitted to. his defcendants ) , had 
- enabled the feveral kings and leaders' to extend 
their infiuence and authority. Their compatati^i^e 
power and fplendor did not entirely arife from the 
incnt of perfonal abilities^. but was determined in 

• part by thtt extent and value of their poffcflions : 
and Agamemnon was appointed to. the/command 
of combined Greece , as much on accbnnt of bis 
fuperior opulence , as of his many .prldcel]j^ actuali- 
ties **. But whether we examine the pre-emi- 

? nence that Agamemnoa enjoyed ^over ahe x>ther 
' * ■.■>'.-..'.» 

«• In the dcTctiprioii of the shielil of Achlllies , ' itorffcr ticarty 
'^Oiaihgufshes the ddmain of the fcin(r ^m the land of the cohiiii*u. 
nity. Iliad, xviii. ver. 142. • '■ " • 

^* Ttfucydl4.1.'l.' ' ' '' ... 1 
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princes of the confederacy, which is fully explained c H a r« 
in the Iliad , or the authority with which each n. 
prince was invefted in his own dominions , which 
is clearly illuflrated in the Odyffey , or the in- 
fluence of a warlike chief over the feveral mem* . 
bers of his tribe , which we have already endea- 
voured to delineate, we fhall every where difcover 
the limited power of kings , and the mild modera*^ 
lion of mixed government As in the general 
confederacy, the councils *' of princes controuled 
the refolves of the monarch, and the voice of the 
affembly ** was fuperior to that of the council; fo 
in each particular kingdom , the decifions of the 
fenate prevailed over the will of the prince, and 
the acknowledged majefty of the people *' governed 
the decifions of the fenate ^*. If we defccnd ftill 
lower , we fhall find the fame difbibutiori of power 
in every particular village **, which afforded a 
pidure , in miniature , of a kingdom , while a 
kingdom itfelf afforded a fimilar pidlure of the 
whole confederacy. 

♦' In matters of importance, Agamemaon is ^nerally determined 
by the cooncil of chiefs, many of whom, on various occalioos, treat 
bim with little refpect. 

-♦* It is referred to the general aflembly, whether it would be 
better to return to Greece, or to profecute the fiege of Troy. 
Iliad , ii. ver. i lo. See alfo Ariil. Ethic. 1. iii. c. v. 

-*' Several of the nobles of Ithaca even afpired to the crown. 
OdyfT. 21. 

*♦ In the Odyffey. , Telemachus threatens to appeal to the public 
aflembly , of the injuftice of the fuitors, among whom were the 
principal nobles of Ithaca. 

^« Plutarch in Thefeo. Odyff. ibid. 

F5 
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CHAP. 



The fame fimplicity which regujated the poli- 
11^ tical fyftem , maintained the civil rights of the 
Their civil Gfceks. As the prfce of fubmitting to the reftraincs 
llonly ^^ fociety , a man was fecured in the enjoyment of 
bis life and property*^; his moveables were equally 
divided, at his death, ^mong his defcendants; and 
the unnatural right of primogeniture, which, in 
order to enrich the eldeft fon, reduces the reft of 
the family to want and mifery, was altogether un- 
known to the equal fpirit of the Grecian inftitu- 
tions *'. Caufes refpeding property were decided 
by the firft magiftrate , or by judges of delegated 
authority. The profecution of murderers belonged 
to the relations of the deceafed ; they might accept 
a compenfation in money for the lofs which the 
family had fuftained ** ; but if this was not tendered 
them by the criminal , or if their refentment was 
too violent to admit of any fuch compofition, they 
were entitled to the affiftance of all the members of 
their tribe, who either punifhed the murderer by 
death, or compelled him to leave the fociety **« 
Thefe ufages , doubtlefs , prove the ideas of the 
Greeks, concerning criminal jurifdidlion , to have 

** Iliad, xit Find. Pyth. Ode iv. 

^^ OdyflT. xiv. If there were no children , the ncareft relations » 
by the fkther*s fide , divided the immoveable property : a^cClfa^y^ h 
ita nrro-iv iunovTXi Xfif(ii<^uu Hefiod. Theogon. The fame obferva- 
tion is made by Homer, Iliad, v; but there is no mention of fuc- 
peifion to land or moveable property. 

^* Iliad, ix. Ajax blames the obftinacy of Achilles, who refufes 
fuch compenfation for an affront, as a man fometimes accepted for 
the murder of a fon or a brother, 

^* Thete are examples of this in the I4th, isth« and 23d Iliad. 



; 
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been very rude and imperfed : But this difadvaa- c H A F. 
tage was in fome meafure compenfated by their II. 
ignorance of thofe legal cruelties, which in civilized 
nations are too frequently exercifed , under the 
fpecious pretence of juftice. " In later times , ** 
ikys Thucydides , ^ punilhrnents became mor<^ 
^* fevcre, but crimes were not, on this account, 
•* lefs frequent. " 'The powerful or wealthy of- 
fender ( he might have added ) frequently eluded 
the vengeance of thofe feverc laws; whereas in 
the heroic ages , there was not any refped of 
perfons , princes themfelves being fubjed to the 
Jame moderate penalties '*, which were juftly in- 
flidked on their offending fubjcds. 

The perfedion of civil and political inftitutions, 
which was produced in Greece by the influence of 
religion, is found in moft countries to be propor- 
tional to their improvements in arts, and their 
attainments in knowledge; while the happy effeds 
of domcftic union are frequently mod numerous 
and mod confiderable among the rudeft and leaf); 
cultivated nations. The reciprocal duties of the 
governor and governed , as well as the mutual 
obligations of fubjeds , are gradually unfolded and 
enlarged by the progreffive ideas of utility; but the 
tend|er connexions of huCband and wife , of father 



Regrnls- 
tions r«> , 
fpeaine 
the (lufiet 
of domcftie 
life. 



** Thos Midon, the brother of Ajax, was obliged to fly to Phy* 
Itce, IL XV. Patroclus* for a iimilar offence, took refuge with tht 
£ither of Achilles « 11* 23. Paufknias (in Eliac.) g^ves exaniples of 
the fame kind in two kings of the £tolia.ns; tind thefe facts are 
ngreeable to the nature of the kingly office in the heroia ages, at dt^ 
ftribed by Dionyfivs of Halicaraaifns* I. si* Hift. 9om. 
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CHAT, and fon , of brothers and klnfmen , excite , without 
jlf. refledion, the warmed feelings of the heart, and at 
once infpire the affedionate feptiments of love and 
friendlhip, of kindnefs and gratitude. The didates 
of nature alone fufficiendy niaintaia the duties 
which correfpond to the feveral relations of blood ; 
Jier voice is ftrong and pofitive, \xl afferting their 
obligation ; and there is greater danger that thefe 
facred ties fhould be weakened ,' or perverted, by 
the artificial refinements of poliihed life, than that 
their influence fhould continue altogether unknown, 
or be feebly felt , in the early periods of fociety. 
. Agreeably to thefe obfervations , we find in the 
hiftory of the heroic ages, the moft interefting 
pidures of conjugal love , of parental affedion , 
pnd of filial duty. Thefe fentiraents, fuggeded by 
nature, and confirmed by reafon, were ftill farther 
firengthened by the precepts of religion; and their 
force, thus augmented, became fo ftrong and irre- 
fiftible, that it can fcarcely be conceived by men, 
among whom fafhion, and vanity, and intereft, 
have ufurped the place of mpre generous and 
tnanly principles. 

The comforts of a family were anciently confi- 
dered as equal to the benefits derived from focial 
union. To be deftitute of the one , W2^s deemed 
no lefs miferable than to be deprived of the other. 
And the total bafenefs of a man's charader was 
cxpreffed by faying, that he deferved not to enjoy 
the rights of a citizen, the protedion of a fubjed, 
({jr the happinefs of domeftic life *'. 
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Marriage was a ncccffary ftep in order to attaia c H A p# 
this happinefs , and the inftitution of marriage was n, 
afcribed by remote tradition to the bounty of the Marriacc' 
gods. The Greeks of the heroic ages , among 
whom the rights of weaknefs and beauty were as- 
much refpedled as they afterwards were defpifed by 
their degenerate defcendants, celebrated the con* 
jugal union with all the pomp of religious feftivity. 
The joyous band , carrying the nuptial torches , 
marched in pomp through the city , to the found 
of the hymeneal fong ** ; the luftral waters were 
drawn from the facred fountain Calliroe , and many 
fevered ceremonies rendered the connexion of 
hufband and wife equally refpedable and bind- 
ing". 

Adultery was confidered as a crime of the blacked 
die , and is always mentioned with the fame horror 
as murder. Perfons guilty of thcfe atrocious cnor-^ 
unities purchafed impunity '*, and more frequently 
efcaped death, by voluntary banifhment ; but in 
many cafes they were punifhed by the united venge- 
ance of the tribe which had received the injury. 
Second nuptials were not abfolutely forbidden ; 
but fo ftrong and facred was the matrimonial tie, 
that even the death of one of the parties wasfcarccly 
thought fufficient to diffolve it ; and the furvivor , 
by entering into a new connexion, fuffered a dimi- 

.«* Iliad, 1. xxWi. 

-f Thncydides , 1. ii. Meurfius FeriK Gr«CK, ^nd the aut|^(ur|' 
tHre eitcd. 

«♦ pdyiT. VKi. * ' . 
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c B A p. nution of fam^ , and fubmitted to z confiderable 

II. degradation of charadler ". 
RinkDf Two circumftanccs chiefly have rendered it dif- 

the*h«oic ^^^^^ ^ explain the rank and condition of women 
•ges. in the heroic ages. The Greek word denoting a 

wife , is borrowed from a quality which equally 
applies to a concubine , and the fame term is ufed 
indifferently to exprefs both. But the women who 
in ancient Greece fubmitted to the infemy of pro- 
ftitution , were generally captives taken in war , who 
were reduced by the cruel right of arms to the 
miferable condition of fervitude. Hence it has 
been erroneoufly inferred , that in ancient Greece , 
wives as'well as concubines were the flaves of their 
huibands. This miftdken notion , it has been 
attempted to confirm , not only by inlifting on the 
bumiliating condition of the fair fex in the Jater 
ages of Greece , but by exprefsly afTerting , that , in 
ancient times , they were purchafed by their huf- 
bands *'. But this is to fupport one error by an* 
*)ther. Before entering into the ffeite of wedlock , 
it was cMflomary for a man to make a mutual ex- 
change of prefents with his intended father-in-law. 
The Greeks had particular terms to exprefs the 
prefent which he beftowed , as well as that which 
be received ". The former , which has no corre- 
fponding term in the modern languages , is tranf- 

'' Penelope wss reftrained from marrying a feeond husband : 
wiofi^fypf i (ti^y ^oTio^y irfAOio n (fn»M» IK xv- 

** Lord Kaimc&*s Sketches* Thomas fur la ConditMB to 
Femmes, etc. 
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lated by the more general word " price , " which chap. 
has given rife to the falfe notion of the purqhafe. il. 
and fervitude of women ; but the latter, which 
may with propriety be tranflated " dower *', " was 
given as aprovifion for the wife, both during mar- 
riage and after its difTolution '*, and was fufficient 
to deliver her from that fuppofed (late of depend*^, 
ence on the hulband , which never had any exift- 
ence but in the imagination of the fyllematic writers 
of the prcfent age. 

^ In the modern countries of Europe , women are 
generally excluded from the ferious occupations of 
life , but admitted to an equal (bare in its gayell 
amufements. During the heroic ages , they were 
not abfolutely debarred from the former, although, 
it was impoffible to affociate their natural delicacy 
and timidity to the warlike labors and pleafures 
which formed the principal employments of their, 
hulbands. The intercourfe between the fexes, 
therefore , was lefs frequent and general , than would 
fuit the refined foftnefs of modern manners. 

The attention of women was chiefly confined to Their oc* 
dome(tic cares , or to the pradice of fuch arts as and amaft. 
required neither ftrength ; nor courage , nor wif- ■*«■«• 
dom, but only the patient exertions of mechanical 
dexterity **. Our natural refped for the honor 
of the fex is offended at hearing them as much 

'* Odyfl* ii. Telemaclms ftyt, that if his mother thonld be fent 
firom the honfe , he would he obliged to return her dower to her father 
Jcnrius. 

'* Homer, palfim* 
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e HAP. extolled fdr their fkill in the labors of the lobrt ^ 
^» as for their beauty and virtue ; but it deferves to 
be confidered , that weaving and embroidery beinj^ , 
like all other arts, lefs extenfively diffufed in Greece 
than in improved commercial countries, were on 
this account more highly valued , and therefore 
better adapted to confer diftindion on thofe who 
excelled in them. They were pradlifed by ladies 
of the higheft rank , and even by queens , who alfo 
thought it an honor to be intruded with the edu« 
cation of their children , till they became fit for the 
fociety of their fathers **. Befides thefe employ- 
ments , the women were permitted to join in cele- 
bration of religious rites and ceremonies , and many 
of them were confecrated to the fervice of parti- 
cular divinities '*. In the feafons of public fefti- 
vity, they mixed more freely than on ordinary 
cccafions in the fociety of the other fex. 7 his 
was fometimes attended with fuch inconveniences 
as might naturally be expedled to arife in confe* 
quence of the ufual reftraints impofed on their 
behaviour. "The beautiful Polymela,*' fays Ho- 
mer*', ** dancing in the chorus of Diana, was 
" embraced by Mercury ; but (he had no fooner 
^* brought forth a fon , than one of the principal 
" citizens offered her his hand. " The inftitu- 
(ioqs of the heroic ages promoted , with admirable 



«( Thus, Thetis educated Achilles. Hefiod Pays poetically « that 
in the a^e of fiUcr , the children continued, during an infancy of an 
hundred years, under the care of their mothers. 

'* Theano was prieilefs of Vulcan , etc. Iliad. " Iliad ;iiVi. 
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propriety i the modeft referve of women , while 
they peimitted not one excufable error to cover an 
amiable cbaradcnT' with indelibli? infamy. The crime 
of having tod tedder an heart was loot deemed inex* 
.piable ; and ^.as the confequences of female wcafe- 
^efs were imputed to the affedionate ardor of fom'e 
amorous divinity , they were fo far from obfcuring' 
the charms ofi^auty , that they adorned it with 
Slew graces and more confpicuons fplendor. 

The fimplioity of the ancient Greeks was 
iequalJy remote irom the' cruel' tyranny of favages:^ 
vrbich condemns women to fervitude , and the in* 
-terefted rcfidcraentiof luxury and vice , which re*, 
-gafds them as. merei inftrumehts of pleafare. The 
-natural equality between the fexes fuggefted 
hy the voice of fentiment , afTerted by the dic- 
tates of reafon, and confirmed by the precepts of 
'Tcligion , produced 'the moft delicate affedions 
that can infpirca- fufceptible heart :henc^ thoft 
moving fcenesi fo admirably <lelineatdd by Homer* 
^hich retrace thf^rooft perfed iinage of domeftic 
felicity ; hence thofe rpleafihg pains //thofe anxious 
^Solicitudes of t^ndernefs and love , which frequently 
-degenerate into .melancholy prefages of the lofs of 
^i^oion to whicli nothing was wanting but that it 
iboiitd prove :imraortal **. S ^ 
..» The fehtimcnts of parental I aftjiflion were profc- 
portiohably ftcong.;and .ardent Avith thofe of con- 
jrugal love. TfaemutuaL te&dernefs oJEthe hii{band 



HAP. 



Conjogtl 
love. 



Pareotal 
affection. 



*^ See die interview of Hector and Andromache, and other ex* 
ampltii.: Hiaa^iir. «M*0«ili: >i. ' ' 
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CHAP, and wife was communicated to their o&pring ; while 
II. the father viewed in his child the charms of its 
mother , and the mother perceived in it the manly 
•graces of its father. Independently of the delicacy 
of feiitiments , there are , doubtlefs ^in all countries, ' 
favage and civilized , innumerable inftances of p»* 
ternal kindne(s , which , indeed , is the moft fimple 
Budesof and natural expanfion of felf-lpve. But in the 
diiidrca* hcroic ages alone, we find fincert and complete 
returns of filial duty. In the lowed ilate of favage 
life men are ^ for the mod part , little acquainted 
with this refpedful affedion : they fear and obey, 
but without any mixture ofcJorue^'tbofe wh<> are 
wifcr and ftfonger than themfelves^- When they 
become wife and ftrong in their turn , they difre- 
gard the trembling hand that reared their tender 
years , or if any faint emotions of gratitude arc 
feebly felt^ theydifcover theni in.the prepofterdus 
kindnefs of delivering their aged pzlientsfrom what 
appears to their own juvenile impatience the 
wi;etched load of life'^ Among, nations,^ on the 
other hand , who are funk ip the [corruptions inci- 
dent to exceffive luxury and refinement , the ties 
of nature are perverted or effaced ; the young d6- 
fpife the admonitions , and avoid the company oT 
Jthe aged ; and the duties , .as weilias the bufincfe 
of fociety , are degraded into a miferafale traffic of 
intereft or pleafure^ But as : the jGreeks had 
emerged from the xnelancholy gloom of * the firft 
fituation , and had not yet declined into the foul 

*^ Voyage da Fere Charlevoix. l^tBuft M«v(s des SikVfascs-v • 
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.vapors of the fecond ^ they difplayed the meridian c H A f • 
fplendor of the domeftic virtues**. The rcvc- ^ 
rence of children for their parents approached their 
veneration for the gods. The moft violent and 
impetuous heroes fubmitted , without reludance., 
to the fevered didates of paternal authority. In 
iuch delicate concerns as might feem to affedt 
jtbemfelves alone , they rclinquiihed their favorite 
inclinations , difavowed any will of their own , and 
committed their deareft concerns to the experi- 
enced wifdom and known goodnefs of their fathers. 
The amiable expreffions of filial refped were exr 
tended into a more general fentiment of regard for 
ttie infirm and aged. Even among brothers whc> 
were nearly of the fame age, the younger was 
obliged to yield in every inftance to the elder; 
and it was an acknowledged principle of religion, 
that the Furies defended , by their ftetn authority, 
.the facred rights of fuperior years *'. 

The occupations. of the ancient Greeks, whe* oocopa. 
thcr of war or peace , were,. for the moft part, fh^orelki 
direded by the lame facced influence which go- during uit 
verned their behaviour in the various relations of ^*[°*« 
domeftic and focial life. War was their principal 
employment } and in the field they both difplayed muicary 
their nobleft qualities , and difcoyered the greateft JJ'^^"**"' 
.defeds of their charader. They were unacquainted 

'^ There it » petliaps, no other language that canexprefi, without 
a circvmloeotioB, what the Greeltt meant by tffisrrfle. the ohligatiolb 
•f children to repay the nudauiunce, the cdii€atioA» and Iht tt9<la< 
«arci of their parentt. 

'^ I^crftr^tK iimvis mm mv^tm* tfomer, ^zl&a^ . 
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CHAP, with thofc difciplined evolutions which give har^ 
H. mony and concert to numerous bodies of men, and 
enable whole armies to move with the adivity and 
addrefs of fingle combatants^ What was wanting 
in (kill they fupplied by courage. They inarched 
to the field in a deep phalanx , ruflied impetuoufly 
to the attack, and bravdy clofed with their ene- 
mies. Each warrior was firmly buckled with hi^ 
antagonift, and compelled by neceffity to the fame 
exertions of valor , as if the fortune of the day 
had depended upon hi$ fmgle arm^^ Their prin^ 
•cipal weapon was the fpear refembling the Roman 
pilum, which ^thrown by the nervous and wel) 
<Iireded vigor of a fteady hand , often penetrated 
the firmed fliields- and Jbuckler^. - When they 
itnifTed their aim v or when the (liroke proved inef- 
iiedual through want of force , nbey drew their 
Swords, and^ fummoning their utmoft refolution,* 
darted impetuoufly on the foe. This mode of 
war' was common totbe foldiers and: generals , the 
jatteif: being as much diftinguiflifid in the day eft 
adiion by theif ftrength and coiimge, as by their 
fkill and condud/ -The Greefe-4iad' bows, arid 
•flings , tod darts ^ intended for the pradice of 
diftant hoftility 5 but the ufe df- -thdfe weapons'^ 
which were much ^mployi^d in thi^tliilitary paftimefs 
*of the Jieroic ages ;; was .confined in the field 10 
warriors of inferior renown **• Their defen,five 
armour was remarkably complete: a bright 

" Teucer it , more than once ujpbraidcd ill tlie llUmA as a vaih 

helmet^ 
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Kelmct, adofncd with plumfej?, tovefed* the Kead 
and face , a firm corllet defended the breaftj 
greaves of brafs defcended to the feet , and aa 
ample fhield loofely attached to the fhouldert 
turned in all dircdions , and oppofed its firm 
TcfiftanCe to every hoftile affault - . 

The dofe compact combats of the Greeks werd 
fitted to excite the molt : furious paflions of th6 
heart , and to embitter national animofity by per^ 
Sonal hatred and revenge. A battle confiftcrd of 
fo many duels , which eyafperated to the utmoft 
thehoftility of the contending parties; each foldiet 
knew the antagonift. from whom he had feceived^ 
or on whom he had inflifted the fevereft injurie^^ 
They fought with.^l the keenlriefs of refentment^ 
and often fuHied the honors of vidory by thbfo 
licentious cruelties which are too natural to men 
in the giddy moment of triumph, over a detefted 
advcrfary. . ; . 

It is partly to this Unfortunate cifcumftance^ and 
|>ai*tly to the anpi^nt mode of appropriating the 
.warlike plunder to thofe who firft acquired ity that 
we are to afcribe the fliocking euormiti.e^ which 
were fometime^ ; committed by the braveft and 
moft generous p£ ^he Grecian chiefs* 
. That the feverities exercifed towards the con- 
quered proceeded not from the barbarifm of the 
age^ and an ignorance of the rights of humanity, • is 
plain from the obfefVances deemed neteffaty , in 
order to obtain the favof of the gods, in carrying 
on aijy military expedition , or in enjoying the 
fruits of vidory. Thefe obfcrvanccs , which were 
Vol. L G ^ 
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r H A p. confirmed by die laws 6i nations among thtf 
II, preeks , were pradifed before the commencement 
of hoftilities , during their continuance , and aftet 
dbcit conclufion. Before any war could be law* 
fiiUy undertaken « it was neoeflafy to difpatch am^ 
bafTadors , who might explain the injury that bad 
hctn done^ demand immediate and complete fati& 
£idion, and if this was refufed, denounce in form 
the refolution of their community, to prbfecute it$ 
daim by] force of amis '*^ Aftei* they had begun 
io execute their fatal purpofe, the charaders of he« 
raids ,' thofe facred minifters of kings^ were equally 
^fpeded by friends and foes. They travelled in 
la£ety through the mJdfl: of embattted hofts ^ pro« 
Maimed to the filent wariiors the commiflions 
•With which they were intrufted j or demanded a 
truce for burying the dead , which could not be 
Irefufed without the mod enormous impiety ^^ 
The ufe of poifbned weapons '* Was forbidden ^ 
iunder pain of the divine difjJeafure. It was 
agreejible to the will of the gods that the life fbould 
be fpared , when a fufficient • raiifom was prd^ 
^mifed '*. And after a treaty of peace was cbn-> 
eluded between hoftile nation^, without any appa- 
rent ratification but the honor of Ae contradih^ 
parties j the perfidious wretches who betrayed^ the 
fandity of their engagements^ were devoted^ amidft 

'> See chap. i. p. 43* ^* fipoiers ^^ffini. 

7' Ilus rcluiied UlyiTes poifbned arrows, ince lie revered the ittf- 
mortal gods. 
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JToIema facrifiees and libations^ t6 the fuiy oi tht c u k Vk 
temble goddeffcs ^\ ju 

From the arts of peace, tht Greeks had ac- Arts of 
quired the rieceffaries ^ and procured the accdtti- ^****** 
inodations » but had not obtained, the luxuries of 
life. Fafturage sind agtlcuitiire fupplied them 
vrith the mod indifpenfable articles of food , and 
"^ith the principal materials of clothing; The ini* state of 
plements of hulbaridry were extreniely imperfeft ; \lf^^^ 
kbc ploiigh itfelf, the mod ufeful of them all, being 
4compofed entirely of wood '* , Mrhich aA-ofe ratheir 
Irom the Scarcity of iron, than from any defed of 
mechanical ingenuity ^\ They employed, in the 
lime of Heiiod^ the invention ol (hears, for de* 
priving the flieep of their wool , having formerly 
"waited the feafon of itd annual feparation by na* 
ture ^'. Barley was the pi-incipal prodiiiDe oiF their 
fields^ and f Uroi&ed the ordinaiy food both of men 
and of horfcs. The invention of milis was Uri- 
jcno^Vn , and the grain iiadenVent feveral tedious 
4operatibn9, in order to facilitate the bruifing oi it 
i>etween two large ftones with the hand ". Al- 
thoiigli the Greeks cultivated the olive, they were 
iinacqu^ihted with the benefit derived hottk the 
^rtftit of this plant, fo vkrell adapted to clMier the 
jteelandholy glootn of night '^ The Gfccian foil 

^' Iliad, iii. ^* Hefiod, Of^er. et Dies. ^* Homer, paffim. 

^' Hefiod, ibid; 77 pun. i. xviii. c. %iv. . 

'^ Tlie Greeks Aatf liot difcovered any j^ther cootrivance for that 
^nrpofe, tlian tht burning of great firet of wood: Tlie torclies 
meotioiMd tiy ftoswr aonfiiltd ofbraActaes of any rffiiumi free, fyHt 
ik tfe* u4^ M^ liglitta at tUc Stiir. QdfS. 1. ?i. fct. ^Of. I. urUI, 
?tr» aotf. ct ftt. Z09* 
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was naturally favorable to the grapie;. but^tbc . 
long and operofe procefs by which the juice of it 
was'feparated and prepared, rendered wine fcatce 
and dear ^*. 

Of the mechanic arts, weaving was the beft 
Moderftood; yet this, as well as all the other pro* 
fcfSqns which are qualified by the appellation of 
fedentary, were pradifed by the Greeks (landing 
upright ** ; which feems to indicate an imperfedl 
ftate of improvement. The hatchet, wimble; 
plane, and level, are the tools mentioned by Ho* 
wer, who appears to have been unacquainted with 
the fevy^, the fquare, and the compafs *'. The 
art of c.utting marble, which afterwards. furnifhed 
Grecian ingenuity wi^h the materials of thofe ini- 
omitablejprodudions which are ftill the wonder of 
-the world, was as yet undifcovered ; nor did the 
polifhed luftre of this valuable ftone adorn the ha* 
bitations of the Greeks **. . 

Homer mentions not the. orders of architedlure , 
which wer^ invented in a. later age; and pillars 
^re the only ornainents aflGgned to the edifices 
which Jjfe defcribes. The lioufes of the -gireat were 
furrounde^ by a wall, that £onfifted of two floors % 
•the lower of which' was diftributed into 'four apar-t- 
.ments, which we have tranflated by .the names of 



7» Odytt, 1. vi!. vet. 122. •• Eaftach. ia Iliad* i. wti tU 

•y Odyff. 1. V. ver. 234, etc 5 , , . 

*' In tlie paltce of Alcinousv wtiioh sbonc with gold » filvtr* bnilk» 
and ambf r, thtrt is no mtirtiM o&marfcla. OOyff. 1. in vWr.- 7t^ 
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hall*', portico, antichamber, and bedchamber, c H A 
which expriefs the fame relative fituation , rather '^ 
than any other point of refemblance. The roofi 
were flat, and the doors opened towards the fur- 
rounding waU, while the gates of the wall itfelf 
opened towards the road or ftreet '*. The inven- Ptiatiif; 
tion of enamelling metals had been cultivated with, 
fingular fuccefs : and though painting, properly 
fo caJJcd, was rude and unformed during the age 
of Homer , the genius of the divine poet has de- 
fcribed the^ rudiments of his kindred art with fuch 
graces as would adorn '* its moft refined ftatc of 

M 'H Tot?«5 Jr«c; lf»3f ^ff< ovrvXotii julstx & to efxwir ^^Jf, furtt 
1^4^ 9 ui^aa-oej o ^foiofAOfy %ou iaXomog* Pollux Ouomaft. 

»♦ Odyff. 1. i. fw. 441. 

*' The nobler kindf of painting are all illnftrated in the shield of 
Arhilles ; and each picture difcovers a wonderful deg^ree of invention^ 
€xprt0on^ dnd. ctnpofitian. Iliad, xviiL Perrault and Terraflbn, who 
thon^ht. It inpoiBble to place fo many pictures in the circumferenct 
of a shield , were, anfwered by Boivfn , who fuppofed a great many 
aoncentric circles. This opinion was adopted by Pope, who pre<*. 
tends that all the branches of painting, even aerial perfpeotive, may 
be fonsd in Homer^s shield. '* That he wa« no ftranger to aerial 
*' perfpectlve, appears from his ezpre&ly marking the diftanee from 
" object to object, ** etc. But this obfervation only proves that Pope* 
who practifed painting, was little acquainted with the theory of that 
art; i&hce aerial perfptfotive has nothing to do with the diminution of 
objects in proportion to their dilUnce, and relates entirely to the 
changing and weakening of colors , according to the condition of 
the medium through which they are feen. The objections of Per- 
rault and Terraflbn , and the concentric circles of Boivin , are equally 
Urivolons. The shield of Homer contains. In 6«t, but ten pietures. 
The ennaieratioii by the particles fia and ^f fixes ::^e number* 
But the poet not only deCcribes thefe ten pictures actually reprefented 
en the shield , but alfo mentions their antecedents and confequentt. 
This is the chief fuperiority of poetical imitation above painting* 
that it can defcribe, in a few pages, what many Igalleriec ef picturet 
could not reprefent« But of this more hereafter. 
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c ■ A p. perfedion. Mufic was much pradlifed afpong tjie 
II. early Greeks. It was not of the learned Icind, and 

Wvfio. therefore the better adapted to touch the hearts 
The cffeds afcribed to it are wonderful , but nor 
incredible, becaufe the ancient rnufic was not 
. pierely an agreeable fucceffion of melodious, un* 
meaning found$ , but an imitation and a height«n>« 
ing of the fimple , natural , and pathetic tones and 
cadences of a bea^tiful and expreffive language *'. 

Sei^noe^. In the hefo^c ages men had neither leifure not: 
inclination to attend tp the fpecqlativc fciences* 
J^ll the knowledge that they poffefled or efteemedl. 
wa$ of the pradlical kind, Froni arithmetic they 
learned fuch fihaple calculations as fuited the nar^ 
yow fphere of their tranfadions. Aftronomy taught 
them to obferve the conftellations mod neceffary 
to diredl tjie adventurous courfe of the mariner: 
but their navigation was ftill fo imperfed that they 
feldom abandoned the coafls ; and the only ftars 
mentioned by Homer ^re the Great and Little 
Bear , the Pleiades , the Hyades , Orion , and tha 
i)og Star. The metaphyf^cs , ethics , and politics 
of the ancient Greeks have been explained under, 
the article of Religion , from which they were ori- 
ginally delved , and with which they long conti^ 

9duc;^r nued to be infeparahly gonneded. The main ob- 

^**^'^* jeds propqfed in the education of the young war- 

ifioxs, were, that they ijoyld learn to excel in the 
pailitary ^xercifiqs of the age, efpecially thofe of 

*' Odynr. ii{. yer. 1^7 > it J^^' '^^^ fubjeci ^pFill (if. twatcft 
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throwing the lance and of cjriving the chariot, c H A E> 
and to command the attention of the fehate, or ^ 
^dTembly , by delivering their opinion in a perfpi* 
t:uotis, elegant, and manly ftyle ''. 

It was not only ia the council and ip the field 
that thefe fuperior accomplifhments folicited and 
obtained their well -merited rewards. Each com- 
munity prefented , in time of peace , the pic«- 
ture of a large family. The Greeks lived in con- 
tinual fociety with their equals , enjoyed common 
pleafures and amufements , and had daily oppor- 
tunities of difplaying their ufeful talents in the 
frght of their fellow -citizens. The frequent dif- 
putes between individuals occafioned litigations and 
trials, which fiirnifiied employment for the elor 
quence and abilities of men, in the neceffary de- 
fence of their friends^ The funeral games , and 
thofe celebrated in commemoration of feveral imV 
portant events , both of a civil add facred kind ^ 
opened a continqal fource of ' entertainment. There 
the young and vigorous contended in the rapid 
race; wielded the mafly caeftus or ponderous quoit 5 
and exerted equal efforts of ftrength and Ikill in 
the other manly exercifes which cohfirna the vigot 
of the body , arid the fortitude of the mind. No^ 
were the aged arid infirm allowed to hngriifli fot 
want of proper objeds to rpufe their emulation , 
to flatter their pride, and to employ their iremain- 
irig a^vity. h belbrigcd to therii to offer theiij 
1\f^&counfels, to interpofe their refjpeded anchorit^^ 



^' ^v9w Ts (HTfif ilMifUi 7rgnycTiii§e( n sgyai^^ 
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D H A F. attd ta decide tbe cjuarrels, as welt as to ^ctcj> 

U. mine the merits o£ the young candidates for fame. 

.The applaufe and rewards beftowed on him 

whofe counfels and decifions were moft generally 

approved , confoled the weaknefe of his declin* 

ing years , while his rivals , though difappointed 

.. for the prefent, expeAcd, on fome future occa- 

lion , to obtain the fanpie honorable marks of the 

pvibjic efteend ". 

Eftimaie of After this general review of fehre Grecian manners 

the Ore- ^ inflitutions » flliould we end^avonr to eftimate 

cian tuan- , *■ t- 

iicrs aad ' their valuc , they would probably rife in our efteem , 
d***"^dL ^y being compared , cither with the rmle cuftom? 
^eroiQ of favage life , or with the artificial refinements of 
*8««* polifhed (ociety. The Qreeks had advanced be- 

yond that uniform infipidity of deportment » that 
fullen ferocity of manners , and tliat hardened in- 
fenfibility of hearty which univcrfally chara&erizd 
the favage ftate. They ftill polfeOed , however, 
(hat patieqt intrepidity , that nabte fpirit of in^ 
dependence , that ardent attachment to their friends ,- 
^nd that generous contempt of pain and dangec 
^nd death , which reqder the defcription of the 
-wild tribes of America fo interefting to a philofo-* 
phic mind. Of two principal enjoyments of life, 
lludy andconverfation , they were little acquainted ,• 
indeed, with the oonfolations and pleafure of the 
firft , the want of which was compcnfated by tho 
fmcerily, the confidence , the charms of the fecond, 
Tiieir fodial affedUbns >yere lefs comprch^nfive io, 

»t Iliad, xviii. Jbid. xsiii. 
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their objeds , byt more powerful in tbcir cflFefls, c H 4 jr» 
than thofe of polilhed nations. A generous chief ^ jii, 
rufhes to certain death, to revenge the.caufc of 
his friend; yet refufes to the prayers of an aged 
parent the melancholy confolation of interring th^ 
remains of his fayorite- fon ; till the correfponding 
image of hi^ own father ftrikes his mind, and 
^t once melts him to pity **• T he imaginary 
yrants and artificial paffions which arc fo neceffary 
to urge the hand of induftry, and to vary the 
purfuits of men, in improved commercial focietie$^ 
were fupplied to the Greeks by that exceffive 
fenfibility , which interefted them fo deeply in the 
affairs of their community, their tribe, their family, 
and their friends, and which conneded them by 
the feelings of gratitude even with the inanimate • 
objeds of nature. As they were not acquainted 
with the fame diverfity of employments, fo neither 
were they fatigued with the fame giddy round of 
diffipated pleafures which augment the fplendid 
mifery of later times. Though ignorant of innume- 
rable arts which adorn the prefent age , they had 
difcovered one of ineftimable value, to render 
the great duties of life its moft entertaining 
amufement. It will not , perhaps , be eafy to 
point out a nation who united a more complete 
fubordination to eftablifhed authority with a higher 
•fenfe of perfonal independence , and a moro 
refpedful regard to the didlates of religion with 
a more ardent fpirit of martial enterprife. Tho 

•♦ Iliad, Miv. 
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€ It A K generous equality of their political eftablifhment?^ 
ji, and their imagined intercourfe with the gods, 
confpired to raife them to a certain elevation of 
charader which will be for ever remembered andl 
admired. This charader was rendered permanent, 
in Sparta , by the famous laws commonly afcribed 
to the invention of Lycurgus^ , but which , as 
Vrill appear in the fubfequent chapter, were almoft 
exadfc^ copies of the cuiloms and inftitutions thac 
univerfally prevailed ia Greece dwing the heroip 
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PiflraSed S(ate of Greece^ — The Heracleida conduS tb$ 
Dorians into Pehoponnefus. — Divide their Conquefis 
in that Peninfula. •>- The EoUc , Ionic ^ md Doric 
Migrations^ — EJiabiisbment pf Colonies J| Tbrac^ , 
Macedon^ Africa^ and Magna Gragia. '^ Influence of 
$be Ionic Colonies in AJia on the Affairs of the Mother 
Country. — The Abolition of Monarchy in Greece, — ♦ 
Vero Dif orders in that Country. — Four injii tut ions 
^whicb tended to remove tbenu — The AmpbiSyoniv 

, CouncU. — The Oracle of Delphi. — The 0/yntfi^ 
Games. — The Spartan Itorms. 

VJREECE triumphed over Troy, but it ^vas a c h a 1?. 
melancholy triumph. The calamities of war were x\\. 
followed by difaflers at fea, by difcord among ^x^xm^I 
the chiefs, by ruin to the confederacy; yet thefc owtce 
evils were lefs afflidling than the inteftine' animo* 
fities and fedition excited by the hcence of the wat' 
people, and fomented by the ambition of the 
xiobtes during the long and unfortunate abfence 
of their kings. The victorious Agamemnon had 
fcarce fet foot on bis native land, when he was 
cut off by an adulterous fpoufe and a perfidious; 
aflaffin \ His fon Orelles found protedlion in 
Athens againd the refentment of aa ufurjper. la 

? OdyC 1. 1. ver. 29* 
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c H- A P. ^^^ eighth year of his exile he returned with his 
IIL partifans , and took juft vengeance on the abomin- 
able Egyfthcus tiild Clytertnicftra *. He reigned in 
Argos , but with far lefe glory than his father; 
nor did that kingdom ever thenceforth affume its 
ilncicnt pre- eminence, 
^eakneft ' The wanderings and woes of Ulyffes are too 
country wcll kn^n to be defcribed *. His patient' forti- 
during tudc refKued the kingdom of Ifhaca, but not 
foMeedfnr without wading through the blood of his nioft 
centuries. Hluftrious fubjeds *. If hiftory minutely recorded 
From A. c. the* domeftic feuds which prevailed in other ftatcs, 
T7S. It would probably rxhibit a rfifgumng prdure of 

fraud and cKuelty, and a continual repetition of 
fimilar crimes and calamities woiild equally fatigue 
the attention, and oflFend the humanity,* of the 
modern reader. But though it would be neither 
entertaining nor ufeful to defcribe the particulaib 
and tranfitory confequences of thefe diforders, it is 
of importance to remark their general and lafting.. 
tendency to prolong the weaknefs of Greece ; whofe 
> obfcure tranfacftions , during the four following 

centuries, ill correfpond with the fplendor of the 
Trojan, or even of the Argonautic, expedition. , 
The hiftory of this long period is very confufedly 
lliftary ef jj^j imperfedlv related by ancient authors, and the 

that period \ , ' ^ > . \ #. 

•bfeiire. chrQnplogy IS throughout very inaccurately afccr- 
tained; yet.fuch events as are either interefting in 
^emfelves, or had any permanent influence on the 

'^ ** Odyit 1. iii. ver. 19$. and ver. %o% , et feq. 

' Odyir. i^afltm. ^ Odyfl; 1. xxii. ver. 290, etfef* 
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memorable ages of .Greece , i^bich ' form the fub- e ha f# 
jed of the prefent work, may be clearly explained, im 
apd reduced to a narrow compafs. In order td DWifioHof 
preferve an unbroken narrative, we rauft confider ****^"**^** 
tbree feries of events, which naturally followed each 
ether, and which all tended to the fame goal. I^ 
this' view,. we ihall. fird examine the migrisitions of 
di&rent tribes or communities within the natro^ 
bpunds of Greece; Cecondly, tlie eftablifliment of 
new colonies in many diftatit parts of Europe as weH 
a^ of Afia and Africa; and thirdly , the interqal 
changes produced in the feveral' ftates, by their 
dflopting, almofl; univerfally, the republican, in^ 
ftead of the monarchical , form of government \ 
In the fluduation of thefe commotions we muft ; 
then, feek for the feeds of order arid ftability^ 
9nd endeavour to trace, amidft extenftve migra* 
tipns, general revolutions, and unceafmg hoftilitie^, 
the origin and improvement of Uiofe fingulaf * m* : ^ • < ^ 
iUtutions. which, tended to. unite, to polifh, andtb 
ado{n the fcattered and ftill fpreading branches ot 
the Grecjan race through every part of the world, t • 

The migrations , which foon followed the Tup- M"«»«- 
jan eypeditipn, are mentioned but not exptamed by Heiiemo 
hiftorians. .Their, general caufe may be difcovefed *»»*>«$ or 
in Hpmer, whofe poems «, no lefs inftrudiive than ^^^ 
^gr^able^ <an aloAe enable us to travel with equal 
•fecurity- and.pleafure in the dark regions of Grecian 
^antiquity. . Doroeftic di(renfion,iahd, flill more, the 
.uafettled tenure of landed property » as deforibtd 
; . .; . ' :. ^ . . ^. - ./^a;i 

'^ V«]|M«t PftlMf ul. hi. ' 
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«. H A p. hy that immortal poet » naturally engaged tlie 
UU Grecian tribes^ notwitbftanding their acquaintance 
V^ith agriculture, often to change their refpedive 
liabitations. The idea of a feparate property iri 
land i^ the principal tie iirhich binds men to pattii 
ciilar diArids. The avarice of iiidividuals is ueU 
^Willing to reiinqiiilh the fields,, which it has been 
the great objedl of their ipduftry to cultivate and 
tp adorn, and ibeir pride is averfe to a feparatioii 
from their hereditary eftablilbments. Tfaefe paH 
faoos , which cover the black Heaths and inhof* 
pitable mountains of the north with £iir and poi^ 
pulous cities^ while far tnore inviting regions ol 
the earth ftiil remain deftitiite of inhabitants, could 
not have iHuch influence 6n a people, who rei- 
garded land as the property of the public^ fathet 
In tiie i^an of individuals. In fuch a nation , . men are 
ciew/^ conncdled with the territory which they inhabit, only 
A. 0.1124. 4^ members of a particular cdmmunity, and wheii 
«xt>ofed to any flight inconvenience at hotue, ot 
lillured by fairer profpeds front abroad, they jfltie 
forth with one accord to acqiaire , by th^r united 
valor , more ieciire or more agreeable fettlements. 
Governed by motives of this kind, a tribe of 
' Boeotians, ibon after tiie Trojan wai*, feized the 
rich vale of Theflalian Arne. The fame reft, 
lefs fpirit urged a warlike band 6f Thelfalians t<(r 
•quit the feats of their ancelloiis. The new ttnU 
grants poured down with irteftftible violence oH 
the upprepared Boeotians^ who were thus l-duo^ 
tantly compelled, fixty years after the takine; of 
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Troy, to rejoin their btethihen in the ancient king* 
dom of Cadmus '• 

Twenty years after this event, a more extenfive 
migration totally changed the affairs of the Pelo* 
ponnefils; and, in its confequencesj gave new in. 
habitants to the whole weftetn coaft of A(ia Minor. 
The rival families of Perfeus and Pelops anciently 
contended for the dominion of the Grecian penin^^ 
fula< The fortune of the Pelopidae prevailed ; but 
their fiiperiority ted them rather to perfecute, than 
to forgive, their enemies. The defcendants and 
partilans of the great Hercules, the mod iUoftrious 
hero* i»f the Perfeid line , Were divefted of theij^ 
pofleffions, and driven into baifiihment. The 
exiles were firft received by the Athenians., whofe 
more humane, or more enlarged policy, rendered 
Attica f ever fince the reigii of Thefeus , the ordi* 
tiary refource of the miferabte '• Their leader 
Hyllus was afterwards adopted by Epalius, the aged 
king of Doris ; and the death of their benefador fdon 
made the Hel:acleidae mafters of that mountainous 
()rovinCe *. But the wilds of Oeta aiid Parnaf- 
fus were little fitted to fatisfymen, whofe anceftots 
had enjoyed £xr more valuable pofleflions. Their 
natural ambition was long reprefled by the grow- 
ing greatnels of the Pelopidae, and the glory of 
A^memnbn. After the iinexpeded difafters of 
ihat prince^ they twice attempted, iinfuccefsfully^ 
to break through the Corinthian ifthmus, and tO 

' Thncydid. L i. p. 9 and 10, DiOdor. I iv. ^trabo, 1. is. 
p. 630. Pairfan..!. ix. c, xk 

' Lyfias Orat. Foncb. * Strabo, 1. ix. f* W* , 
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C'H A P. recover their ancient .dominion iii* A rgbs^ and. Laci^' 

lii^ daemon *. 

Their auxi- Inftruded by paft mifcarriages, T^mcnus, Cref- 

iiariesin phontes, and Ariftodcmus, defcendants in the fifth 

prife, .' degree from Hercules, finally abandoned the hope- 

. lefs defign of entering the Peloponnefus by land. 

But determining to ufe.every exertion for tegaining 

their hereditary eftaWifhments, they fet themfelve«^ 

vrith great induftfy, to prepare, tranfports in a cdn-^ 

." Venient harbour, at the northern extremity of. the 

Corinthian gulph , which , in confeqtience of thas 

tran(a<ftion, received," and thenceforth retained, the 

name of Naupadus. . The warlike > and rapacious 

fiitclians, whofe leader Oxylus Was nearly related 

to the -family of Hercules , readily ^ffifted their 

laboirs, with a view to (hare: the ;bopty that might 

accrue from the expedition. The Dorians, who 

inhabited the neighbourhood of mount Findus;, 

cheerfully deferted the gloomy folitude of their 

woods, in order to feek poffeffibhs in :a more agreed 

able and better'cukivatedcouritry.. Animated 

by thefe reinforcements, the Heracliidae redoubled 

their diligence. All neceflary preparations were 

They take *^ade for the inyafionj yet their ^confidience in 

poffeffion -arms excluded not the life of . artifice. By fecret 

vfnMs^n^" intrigues they gained a party in Lacedaemon ; and, 

that penin. before fetting fail , they prudently detached a body 

^"^■' .of light armed troops , whofe appearance at the 

Iftbmus drew the ftrength erf the enemy towards 

that quarter '*. Meanwhile their armament was 

' Herodot 1. ix. c. xxvi. ApoUodor. 1. lit. c. v. et vl. 

»• paufkn. 1, iL C. »viii. , \ 

carried 
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tarried by a favorable gale towards the eaftem chap. 
coaft of Peloponncfus. The Heracleidse landed in* 
their followers without oppofition , and aflailed the ^- ^* "®* 
defencelefs territories j to which they had long laid 
clainn , comprehending the whole peninfula , except 
the central province of Arcadia , and the maritime 
diftridl of Achaia The' five other provinces were 
conquered at the fame time ^ though by different 
taeans. Laconia was betrayed to the invaders '^ 
Argos acknowledged their authority ; Corinth , Elis^ 
and Meffenia fubmitted to their arms. The revo- 
lution was complete, and effedted with little blood- 
filed, but not Vrithout great oppreJBion of the 
ancient inhabitants, many of whom emigrated', 
and many were reduced to flavery **. 

The Heracleidae, agreeably to thecuftom of that ftj^ioonef 
age , divided their ne^;sr acquiGtions by lot. The thcircoit* 
kingdom of Argos fell to the fhare of Temenus ; 
Crefphontes obtained Meffenia ; and , as Ariftode- 
mus then happened to die, Laconia Vras fet apart 
for his infant fons-, the twin-brothers, Eiifyfthenes 
and Procles. Corinth Was bcftowed on their 
kinfman Aletes; and Elis given to Oxylus , theiir 
brave ^tolian ally *'. This diftribution , however, 
referred only to the royal dignity ^ then extremely 
limited, and to an appropriated domain to the 
feveral princes in their refpedive allotments* The 
reft of the territory was divided among the warlike 

" Strabo, 1. tiii. p. 36?. 

" ilerndot. 1. vi. c. lii. Polyb. I. ii. p. 178. Str»bo, I, fiK. 
|>. 1S3. Paiinin. ArfoHc. et Ifqcrac Panathcn. 
>> Pannin. ibid. 

Vol. I, H 
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Dorians and ^tolians , who had conquered for 
thcmfelvcs , not for their leaders '* ; and who, hav- 
ing over-run ^ without oppofition < the fineft pro*- 
vinces of the Peloponncfus, could not willingly 
return to lead a life of hardship and mifery on their 
native mountains. 

. Before this important revolution ^ Argos and 
Lacedaemon were fubjedl to Tifamenus, grand- 
fon of Agamemnon ; Meffenia was governed by 
Melantbus, a defccndant of the celebrated Neftor. 
Thefe princes had not fo far degenerated from the 
glory of their anceftors , as to fubmit to become 
Xubjeds in the countries where they had long 
reigned. On the firft falfe alarm of invafion occa- 
fioned by the appearance of light troops at the 
Ifthmus, Tifamenus and Melanthus had taken the 
field with the flower of the Argiveand Meflenian 
nations. But while they prepared to repel the 
cxpedled inroads from the norths they received the 
melancholy intelligence that their kingdoms had 
htcti attacked on another fide, on which they 
thought them fecure. Inftead of returning fouth- 
ward to difpoffefs the Heracleidse , an entreprife 
too daring to afford any profpedk of fucccfs, Tifa- 
menus turned his arms againft the lonians, who 
inhabited the fouthern (hore of the Corinthian 
gulph. An obftinate battle was fought, which 
proved fatal to Tifamenus ; but ^s followers ob- 
tained a decifiye victory, and, having expelled 
or enflaved the ancient inhabitants^ took '' poflellion 



** Kocrat. in Archii^aid. 



'f PauCuL ct Strabo, ibid. 
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of Ihat valuable province^ fo famous in later c h a f» 
times under ebb name of Achaia. IVIelanthus en- lU. 
joyed better fortune. Accortipanied by his faith- Meianthus 
ful Meffenians, be reforted tb Attica , then engaged k^gT" 
in war \Vitb the neighbouring kingdom of 3<£otia. Amca. 
The Bcebtian prince propofed to decide the coiv 
teft by fmgle combat. Thymaetes, though de- 
fcehded from the heroic Thefeus^ declined the 
challenge. Melanthus accepted it , prevailed in 
the conflid , and the fceptre of the depofed Thy^ 
fiisetes >vas his reward '*. 

The fermentation occafioned in Greece by fo TheEoHc 
many expulfions and migrations, expanded itfelf T, 0.^1096. 
through the iflands and coafts of Afia Minor. 
Many Peloponnefian fugitives , who beheld with 
indignation the calamities infii.ded on t|;)eir country , 
flocked to the (landard of Penthilus '^ , a younger 
brother of Tifamenus , who had taken rjcfiige in 
Eubcea. Others fbllo^red the banners of Cleues ' 
and Malatis ", alfo defcendants of Agamemnon. 
The partifans of all thefe princes having unfuc- 
cefsfully traverfed the northern parts of Greece in 
queft of new fettlements , finally yielded to th^ 
didlates of their enterprifmg fpirit , crofled the 
Hellefpont eighty-eight years after the taking of 
Troy , and cftablilhed themfelves along the ihore 
of the ancient kingdonk of Friam. They gradually 
diffufed their colonies from Cyzicus on the Prp* 
p'ontis to the mouth of the river Hermus " ; which 

*' ^trabc, 1. IK. p. 39^. Herodot. 1. v. c. Ixv* 

*' Strabo, I. ix. p. 402. '• Idem, 1. xiii. p. 582, ct fcq. . 

" Idem* ibid, et Herodot. 1. i. c. cli. 
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delightful country , together with the ifle of Lelbbs*, 
thenceforth received the name of Eolis or Eolia , 
to denote that its inhabitants belonged to the Eo- 
lian branch of the Hellenic race **. 

Confequences ftill more important refulted from 
the expulfion of the Achseans by the followers of 
Tifamenes. The ancient inhabitants of Achaia, 
being themfelves lonians, took refuge with their 
kinfmen in Attica. The lYleflenian fugitives un- 
der Melanthus had fought protection in the fame 
country. The Athenians readily accepted thefc 
ne\^ acceflions of ftrength, being infpired with a 
well founded jealoufy of the Dorian conquerors of 
Peloponncfus, whofe ambition early produced that 
memorable rival(hip between the Doric and Ionic 
race^ which fubftfled to the lateft times of the 
Grecian republics ". In the reign of Codrus , fon 
of Melanthus , the Dorians had already encroached 
t)n the Athenian frontier, and feized the territory 
of Megara, on the northern coaft of the Saronic 
gulph **. Iffuing from their ftrong holds in that 
rocky diftrid, from which it was long impoflible 
to diflodgethem, they haraffed the Athenians in a 
cruel war, concerning which a fuperfUtious rumor 
prevailed, that they fhould finally remain con* 
querors, provided they abRained from injuring the 
perfon of the Athenian king. Codrus, hearing 
the report , was infpired with the fpirit of heroifm 
fcongenial to his family. Difguifmg himfelf in the? 
habit of a peafant , he proceeded to the quarters of 



'• Ilcrodot. I. i. c. cH. 
a> Strabo, I ix. p. 393. 



>* H«fodot. ft Thucydid. paflim. 
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the enemy; infulted a Dorian foldier; a combat o H. A F« 
enfued; Codrus fell *' , his body ^3$ recognifed; iiu 
and the fuperftitious Feloponnefians , now defpair* 
ing of fuccefs, fufpended their hoftilities. The 
inimitable merit of a prince, who had devoted 
himfelf to, death for the fafety of his country » fur- 
nifbed the Athenians with a pretence for abolifliing 
the royal authority. None of the human race, Ro^iil^^' 
they declared , was worthy to fucceed Codrus ; abolished 
and none but Jupiter fhould thenceforth reign in "^^>»«n»' 
Athens ^^ Medon , the eldeft fon of that admired 
prince, was appointed firft magiftrate of the re* 
public, under the humbler title of archon. His 
brothers Neleus and Androclus, probably diflatjt 
fied with thde tranladlions , determined to leave 
their country. Their defign was approved by the tiw unUt 
Achaean and Meffenian refugees, and by many ^*!."^|."" 
Athenian citizens , who coniplained that Attica was 
too narrow and barren to maintain the increafing 
ntimbers of its inhabitants. Th^ reftlefs fpirit3 id 
Phocis,B(sotia, and other neighbouring province^ 
eagerly joined the emigrants. They (aited to 
Afia Minor , expelled the ancient inbabit^mt^ ; » 
mixed race of Lydiansv Carians^ a^d Pelafgi, and 
feized the central and moH; beautiful portion of 
the Afiatic coaft **. Their colonies were gradufiUy 
diffufed frorm the banks of the Hermuf to thf 
promontory of Pofidcion. They afterwards took 
pofleflion of Chios and Samos; and all thefe 

*' Paofan. 1. vii. c. xxv. Juftln. 1. if. 

"^^ PauOin. I. vit e. it. . »^ Hifo4ot. 1. 1, e. exUU ' 
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CHAP. Gbuntries were united hy the common name of 
III. Ionia , to denote that the lonians compofed tbp 
nooft numerous divifipn of the colony **. 
Greek CO. During the fame turbulent ages , inteftine fcidi- 
lished in ^^^^ > forcign invafipn , or the reftlcfs fpirit of ad- 
venture arid rapine, occafioned other important 
extenfions of Grecian colonization. The moft 
numerous colonies occupied the ifks of the Ionian 
and iEgean feas, the foUthern coafl; of Italy aimofl: 
interfecaied by the former, and the winding Ihores 
of Afia Minor *' fo beautifully diverfified by the 
latter; The larger iflan^s of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Cyprus , were very ai^ciently pknted by Greeks, 
While the Hellenic ftock puJQhed forth thefc vigor- 
bus (hoots towards* the eaft and weft, very confi- 
derable branches extended towards the north and 
fputh. The maritime parts of Epirus , Mace- 
donia , and Thrace , themTelves abounding in Greek 
fettlements, poured forth new colonies along the 
E/uropean fhores of the Propontis and Euxiiie ** ; 
and emigrants frona PelopOnnefus having early 
^ftabliQied themfelves on the bppofite coaft of 
Africa ,^ were gradually diffufed from the confine$ 
of Egypt to the Syrtic gulph *V The hiftory of 
all thefe colonies , Ibme of which rivalled in arts , 
<nd others in arms, the gloiy of the mothej- 
cpuntry , vyill merit bur atcentidn , iii proportion 



*^. Srraho, I. xbr. p, 032. et fe^. Favfiin. L viL c Iju 

*7 Tbuoydid. 1. i. et Strabo, pafflm. 

^* Herodot. 1. ii. tt I. iv. 

^' HAodot. 1. iv. e. cxWii. Strabo , 1. x. et 1. xvii. 
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as they emerge from obfcurity , aind take a^ftatioa chap. 
in the general fyftera of Grecian politics. 

The Afiatic Greeks, whofe affairs firft became 
intimately connected vrith thofe of the mother 
country, received 9 confiderable acceflion of 
ftrength in confequence of the renewal of bofti* 
lities between the Athenians and Dorians. The 
latter were finally expelled from many -of their 
ftronjg holds in Mcgara. Difdaining after ■ this 
misfortune to return into the Peioponnefus , maiijr 
of them failed to the iflands of Rhodesand Cretev 
already peopled by Doric tribes; white: 'others 
tranfported themfelves to the peninfiila of Caria^ 
which , in honor of thoir mother:o0iintry , i re* 
ceived the name of Doris ?M .!),., 

In confequence of this eftablilbment , which wasr 
formed two hundred and forty years after the Tro- 
jan war, the weftern coaft of Afia Minor was 
planted by the Eolians in the north , the loniaind 
in the middle, and. the, Dorians in the foutb* 
Thefe original divifions. of the. Hellenic race re- 
tained in their new fettlements the peculiarities of 
accent and dialed , fay which they had been reljpeo. 
tively diftinguifbed in Europe ''; and which , at 
the time of their feveral emigrations , prevailed iii 
Boeotia; Attica, and Lacedaemon. The Bceo* 
tians and Lacedaemonians, who claimed the firft 
honors, the one of the Eolic, iand the other ol 
the Dorian name, adhered, with little variation » 

^* Strabo, ct Pmilkii. et Herodot* L viii. c. Ixxiif. ' ': 

'* lUravlid. Pont. apM4 Athtmeaniy 1. xiv. 
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to theij/ ancient dialcds : tfiitthe Athenians, more 
ingenious , or fonder of novelty , made fuch con- 
fiderable.alttsrations in their writing and pronuncia^ 
tion, as remarkably diftingaiflied theip from their 
Ionian brethren ; and thus the fame language 
came tp^ he modified* into four fubdivifions '*, or 
dialedls, which may be ftill recognized in the in* 
yaldabk remains of Gi^ecian literature. 

Of all thefe innumerable colonics, the lonians 
Will demand our earlied.and moA ftudious atten-> 
tioa JThey .fettled in it country of great extent 
and fertility V epjoying the moft: delicious climate^ 
^nd peculiarly adapted. to 2^ commercial intercourfe 
with, diainrood improved .nations of antiquity. Fa< 
Vored by fo many advkotages , they filently flou* 
riffaed: .in' p€;ace and profperity, till their growing 
vrealtb.and numbers excited the avarice : or the 
jealoufy of the powers of Afia. They were fuc- 
ccffively conquered by the Lydians and Perfians , 
but never thoroughly .fubdued. Having imbibed 
the. principles of European. liberty, they fpumed 
the yoke of Afiatic bondage. In their glorious 
ftruggles to re-affume the'chiaradler of freemen, 
they folicited and obtained the afljftance of their 
Athenian anceftors , and- 6ccafioned that memo- 
Table rivallhip between -the Greeks and Eerfians, 
vrhicbv haVing lafted two centuries , ended in the 
deftruxflion of the Perfian- empire. Trt this il- 
loftrious conteft,:the firft fucceffes of the Greeks 
againft enemies far more powerful, and incom- 
parably more numerous than ihenoXeives, infpired 



'^ StrabQ« l.,viii. 
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them with an enthafiafm of valor. Their ex> c H A P* 
pioits merited not only praife, but vronder", and Ui* 
feemed fit fubjeAs for that hiftorical romance-, 
>vhich , in the progrefs of literature , naturally fuc- 
cceds to epic poetry. 

The writers who undertook to record and to 
adorn the trophies of Marathon and Plataea, had 
occafion to look back to the tranfadions of 
more remote times. But in taking this retro* 
fpedl-, they difcovercd, or at leaft wr may difcover 
by their works, that their inquiries began too late 
to afford much authentic information on that im- 
portant fubjedl. Yet ; imperfe<% as their relations 
neceffarily are, they fcrve to explain by what con* 
currence of favorable circuroftances and Caufes 
the Greeks adopted thofe fingular inftitutions , ac- 
quired that fenfe of national honor, and attained 
diofe virtues of policy and prowefe , which enabled 
them, by the moft fplendid feries of exploits re« 
corded in hiftory , firft to refill , then to invade j 
and finally to fubdue the monarchy of Cyrus. 

During the prevalence of thofe generous, though 
romantic opinions , which charaderized the heroic 
ages j the authority of kings was founded on relil 
gion, fupported by gratitude, and confirmed by 
utility. • While they approved themfelves worthy 
minifters of heaven , they were entitled to due and 
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" Tflc tfyx fjLryoCKoc xtu 4xvuii^T*. Hcrodot. p. i. The exploit^ 
which' hie relates « ftill mor^ than his manner of relating them , remiflr 
the woik of Herodotus the intermediate shade between foetry aa4 
liiilory, between Uomer and Thucydides. 
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p H A p. hereditary honors'*; but in the exercife of the 
Uh regal o^ce , they were bound to refpedl the rights, 
the fentipiients , and even the prejudices of their 
(ii^jeds. The fatal didates of ambition apd ava- 
rice led them to tranfgrefs the prefcrihed limits, 
9nd to trample on thofip laws vrbich their prede- 
cefTorshad held facred'^ The minute divifion of 
landed property , which had already taken place , 
not only, as above mentioned , in the. Pelopoane* 
liiSy but in (he northern provinces of Greece, renr 
deredthe nobles ^nd people more fenfible of thefe 
encroachments, which they^muft at once boldly 
refift , orfubmit for ever to the yoke of oppjre$on. 
JReduced to this alternative, the Gi^eeiksi were in- 
.dined by difpofition, and enabled by fi(uadon, to 
prefer and to maintain the moft boqoxable part. 
The prerogatives of royalty M[ere. not as yet fup-i 
ported by the exclufivq right of the fword, by 
which a particular clafs of m^n might intimidate 
and cbntroul the refolutionsof their fellow-fqbjeds. 
The more independent and iUuftrious citizens, 
who had beea accuftomed from the ^arlieft times 
to come armed to the council or affembly, com- 
. inunic^ted their grievances, and took propei: 
lOtieans to remove then(i ''. Miltsis , the fourth 
Argive prince in fucceflion to Teipenus , was con-r 
demned to death for ufurping ablblute power, 
iVlonarchy expired more honorably in Attica ; it 
pe^iflied (lill more difgracefuUy in Arcadia, but 
^Yas gradually aboliihcd in every province of 

'^ E^i prroif ytfewt ^otr^atMi^'BoivOs^ittu Thiicy<U4« t|. .. , 
^ Tbucvdid. J. L p. le. '*' Aiiftot. Polit* L iv. c. 13. 
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Greece, except Sparta alone, from the (buihern 
extremity of Peloponnefus to tjhe northern frontier 
of Theffaly". 

The important, though remote confequences of 
this revolution, will be explained in thefequel. Its 
immediate tendency ferved only to multiply the 
evils which it was defigned to remedy. Greece, 
ppprcffcd by its kings, was ftill more oppreffed by 
its archobis, pr.magiftrates"; and*, already too 
much divided under the ancient government , was 
ftill more fubdivided ynder the new form of polity: 
Many inferior cities difdained the jurifdidion of 
their refpeaivc capitals. Several of them affedled 
feparate and indjcpendent fovereignty. Each town^ 
t^ach diftriiStj maintained war with its neighbours; 
^nd the fanctful (late of nature , according to the 
philofophy of Hobhes , was ^dually realized in that 
diftradled country '*. 

I^romthefe accumulated diforders, which fecmed 
fcarcely capable of augmentation, it is time to 
turn our view to thofe events and caufes which 
pperatcd in a contrary diredion , and gradually in- 
troduced union and happinels. The Dorian coat 
quefl: of Feioponnefus, otherwife produdive of 
much confufioti and bloodflied in that peninfula, 
greatly extended , however , the felutary influence 
i^f the Amphidyonic council. In the northern 
parts of Greece , this inftitution , which had been 
originally intended to prevent foreign invafion. 
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CHAP, had been found equally ufeful in promoting do« 
lu. raeftic concord. The Dorians being conftituent 
members of the council, continued to attend its 
meetings after they had fettled beyond the moun- 
tainous ifthmus of Corinth. All the provinces 
vrhich they conquered gradually aflamed the fame 
privilege. The Amphidyons thus became a re- 
prefenutive aflembly of the vrhole Grecian name, 
confifling not only of the three original tribes of 
lomans, Dorians, andEolians, but bf the feveral 
fubdivi&ons of thefe tribes, and of the various 
communities formed from their promifcuous com- 
bination ^*. Each independent ftate had a right t6 
lend two members, the Pylagoras** and Hierom- 
nemon**, refpedivcly intruded with the civil and 
religious concerns of their conftituents. The abo- 
lition of royalty rendering the independent com- 
munities more numerous, increafed the number of 
Amphidyons to about an hundred perfons *\ The 

♦• The principal divifiotit were, 
t X. looians, among wboni the Athenians held the firft rank. 

s^ The. Dorians a among whom the Lacedxmouians held the firft 
tank. <» 

3'. The Eolians , amonfC trbom the Bceotians held the firft rank. 

4. Tbeflalians 5. Mapnetes. .6.-AchKau. 

7. Phthiotes. 8. Phocians. 9. MaiUns. 

to. iEniant or Oetians. ii. Dolopfans. 

12. Locrlani. Confer Panfan. in Pboclc^ et Sfthin. de Falfli 
T.egat; , " . 

♦' Derapf^h. de Coron. feet. St. ** Soidas, ad voc. 

^' Thirty-one Amphictyonic -cities undertook the defence of 
Greece ta the Perfian war. (Plutarch in Themiftocl.) The one 
half of Greece, on that memorable occafion » remained neutral, or fided 
with the enemy. (Herodot. et Diodor.) If each city lent two 
nembers to the Amphtctyons , the whole would amount lo one hua* 
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central city of Delphi, fo famous from caufes that c h a f« 
will he immediately explained, was chofen as a iii. 
convenient place for holding their vernal afTembly; 
the autumnal was dill held at Thermopylae. Aa 
oath, guarded by the moil folemn imprecations, 
was adminiftered to each member , " that he would 
" never fubvert any Amphidyonic city , nor flop 
^ the courfes of its mnning water , but punilh to 
^^ the utmoft of his power thofe who committed 
•' fuch outrages**^" Their conftitucnts, however^ 
difcovered, on innumerable occafions, that they 
thought themfelves but imperfedly bound by this 
facred promife. Every excels of animofity pre- 
vailed among the Grecian republics , notwithftand- 
ing the interpofition of the Amphidyons. Yet it 
canfiot be doubted that their authority tended 
fometimes to appeafc, fometimes to moderate con^^, 
tention; and that this refpeded tribunal, though 
deficient in coercive power, had a confiderablc 
effed to fupprefs difcord, and reftrain the barbari- 
ties of war*', 

The Amphidyons gained much confideration , The origin 
by declaring, themfelves protedors of the Delphic of Grecian 
oracle, which had been growing to importance **'"'"• 
fince the Dorian conquefV , and which thenceforth 
^dually acquired a fingular influence on the afiairs 
of Greece. It is feldom pofTible to explain the 
rife of inftitutions derived from the natural paffions 

dred anil twenty fonr. But as fome cities enjoyed the rigb( of 
being reprefented in that council only in conjunction with otbi?rs, this 
might diminish the number of members to that mentioned in th^ text. 
^* iECthin. de Falfa Legat. ftct. }%* ^' Plut. in Cimom. 
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CHAP, of men, or fouilded on prejudices as tincient as the 
III. tvorld. The mod probable information concern^ 
ing the origin of Gredan oracles was conveyed to 
Herodotus ** , in a thin allegorical veil , by the 
prieAs of Dodona, and explained tothatinquifitive 
and ingenious traveller by the priefts of Jupiter 
in Egypt. In the fanciful flyle of antiquity , a 
black pigeon flew from the temple of Egyptian 
Tb^bes, to Thefprotia in Epiirus^ perched on a 
fpreading oak, proclaimed with a. human voice, 
that an oracle of Jupiter fbould be eftablilhed; and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring hanllet of 
Dodona obeyed the divine admonition. In plainer 
^ language ^ a female attendant belonging t6 the 
temple of Thebes oii the Nile, was tranfported to 
Epirus by Fh(£nician pirates, and there fold "as a 
flave. Her Egyptian complexion deferved the 
epithet of black among the -mountaineers of Thef- 
protia, bordering on the lUyric hordes , who Were 
remarked by the Greek hiftorians for their boom- 
ing complexions, adlive vigor, and longevity*'. 
She was faid to fpeak the language of birds , be- 
fore fhe underftood the Grecian tongue, bfterl 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of hutoan fpeech **. 
The enterprifing female, though reduced to cap- 
tivity among thofe whom (he muft have regarded 
as barbarians ^ did not yield tb defpair , but dex* 
teroufly availed herfelf of the advantages which (be 
derived from her education and her country. In 
Egypt, fuperftition h^d been aQready rediiced into 

^' Herod. 1. ii. c. 54- ^^ Liiciao in Maorob. 

^* Homer, paffim^ r 
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fyftem ; and a pretenfion to prophecy was one of c H a p^ 
the raoft fuccefsful artifices by which the priefts of lit 
Thebes long governed the opinions and refolu^ 
tions of prince and people. Her attendance on 
the temple had taught her fome of the arts hy 
which this pretention was maintained. She chofe 
the dark fliade of a venel^able oak; delivered 
myfterious anfwers to tiie adbiring multitude ; her 
reputation increafed ; fuccefs gained her aflbciAes; 
a temple rofe to Jupiter,, and was furrounded by 
boufes for his minifters. 

Ibis fingular inftitution Mrks imitated, at a very 
early period, in many provinces of Greece. The 
various and inconfiftent accounts of fimilar eftablifli- 
ments abundantly confirm the antiquity of their confider. 
origin, and the multiplicity of temples, groves^ 
grottos, and caverns, in which the favorites of in* 
numerable divinities declared their will to men^ 
proves them no lels univerfal than ancient ^\ Du«^ 
ring the heroic ages , indeed , as illuftrious and 
pious men believed themfelves , on important oc« 
cafions, honored with the immediate prefence and 
advice of their heavenly protedors , the fecondary 
information of ptiefts and oracles was lefs generally 
regarded and efteended. But in proportion as the! 
belief ceafed that the gods appeared in a human 
form, or the fuppofed viBts at lead of thefe celedial 
beings feemed lefs frequent and familiar, the office 
of prieft became more important and rcfpedable, 
and the confidence in oracles continually gained 
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authority 
was not 
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heroic 
ages. 



^^ Strabo, 1. viii. p. 353* et p. 4i8. et Strabo et PooCib* paflihi. 
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C u A P, ground. At length, thefe admired inftitutions , 
IIL being confidered as the chief and almoft only 
mode of communication with fupernatural powers, 
acquired a degree of influence capable to controul 
every other principle of authority , whether civil 
qr facred '*• 
circuin. But thefe various oracles , though alike founded 

ftances qq jgnorancc, and raifed by deceit, were not equally 
pecuHa^r*^* fupportcd by powcr and policy. The crafty Cre- 
ceicbrityto tans (apt fcholars of Egypt), who inftituted the 
of Delphi worfhip of the Delphian Apollo", gradually pro- 
• cured the credit of fupcrior veracity to the pre- 
dictions of the god whom they fcrved. Favor- 
able circumftances concurred ; the central fituation 
of Delphi; the vernal felfion of the Amphidyons; 
the luftre derived from the immediate protedion of 
that afTembly ; above all, the uncommon and awful 
afped of the place itfelf, fitted to excite wonder in 
ages lefs addidled to fuperftition. 
Dcfcrip. That branch of the celebrated mount Parnaffus, 

^'law^^*' which divides the diftrids of Phocis and Locris, 
contained , towards its fouthern extremity , a pro- 
found cavern , the crevices of which emitted a ful- 
phureous vapor, that, powerfully aflfecfting the 
brain, was deemed capable of infpiring thofe who 
breathed it with religious frenzy, and prophetic 
enthufiafm ". Around the principal mouth of the 
chafm , the city of Delphi arofe in the form of a 

^* Herodot Tbucydid. tt Xenoph. palBm. 

^* Homer, Hymn, ad ApoIIin. 

<* Oiodor. SiguL 1. Xfi. «. a#. cc Strab. ]. ix. p. 4t9- 

theatre , 
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theatre, upon the winding declivity of PaiiiafTus, c h Af^ 
vrbofe fantaftic tops overfhadowed it, like a -c^tiopy^ iii^ 
on the north, while tMro immenfe rocks rendered 
it inacceflfible on the eaft and weft, and the rugged 
and flbapeleis otnount Cirphis defended it on the 
fouth ". The foot of the laft-named mountain is 
wafhed by the rapid Pliftus; which difcharges it^ 
felf into the fea at the diftance of only a few r ^ 
leagues from the fstcredcity. This inacceffible and 
romantic fituation , froto which the place derived 
the name of Delphi '* , was rendered -ftill more 
firiking , by the innumerable echoes which mul^ 
tiplied every found , and increafed tht ^norant 
veneration of vifitants for the god of the oracle.* 
The artful minifters of Apollo gradually colle<9:ed 
fuch objeds in the . groves and temple , as were 
fitted to aftonilh the' fenfes of the admiring mul- 
titude. The fplendor of marble, the magic of 
painting, the invaluable ftatues of gold and filver, 
reprefented (to ufe the language of antiquity) not 
the refemblance of any earthly habitation , but 
rather exprefled the image of Olympus^ adorned and 
enlightened by the adual prefence of' the gods. 
During the age of Homer ^ the rich magnificence^ 
of Delphi was already ' proverbial ''; and when 

'' Homer h'ts rather painted than de^ribed'tiit fituation of Pytho^ 
Apollo's temple at Delphi : 

Avrdtg v^-ff^w 
Xhrtvi vTrw^ifiarou, mlKh JT vTroiiigofit BncfUi etc. 

Hymn, ad Apollin. 
<^ ^i>46; is cxplaintd in tlit sfoaktiea by (^aonymous^ words, 
flgnifVing foliury^ alon$. 

»* Ot/S* w% hscXy^g ivJcj octfiroio; sm? ««>£/. 

Vol. L I 
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n k f^ Xerxjcs undectook his mexnorabk expedition ag^inft 
UU preecie^ the dedications 10 this pious dreafury^ 
|u:;cun3u]ated from the Xuperftition and vanity of 
JCrreek$ 9xxd BathariakiSi were held eqmvalent'' to 
the reveniues of the mooarch of Aiaa , ^ho covered 
the htQAd iEgean with his fleet, and tranfported 
into iCuriOtpe ti^jo ipillioxis of armed men. 
the parti. Thc ptotediou and fuperintendency of this pre« 
ftitu'on°tif '^^o^s^egwfit®^ of itches and fuperftition belonged 
tiitt oracle, tto the . Aiiiphi<^bns. But the inhabitants of Del- 
pki^y^hOi if we f&ay ufe the expreffion, were the 
original pccpriet^rs jdfdie^ oracle,: always conti- 
9)Lied tp dir^d tjbe. iieligidus . ceremonies,. » and to 
condud the }importa»t biifinels of prophecy '^ It 
if^ their j^omnc^ alone to xletctmioe at what 
time^ m^ on what pccafion , die Fydiia fbould 
nOoiKit the facred tripod « to receive the prophetic 
Ikeams, by whiph Ibe <:otomumaitc4 with Apollo. 
When overflowing withi itbc heavenly •infpiration, 
file Otterbd tht confuted. ilroi:ds; or rather frantic 
founds i irregularly fuggisfted by the impulfe of the 
god; the Delphians ^: isoUeded thefe Counds, re< 
duced them into order, anidaatled thpm with jenfe, 
and adorned them with harmony^ The Pythia, 
appointed and difmiOed at pleafuxe, :^as a mere 
inllrument in the hands of thofe artful minifters , 

'^ See DifTert. fur TOracle de Delph. par Mr. Hardion , M^tii. de 
rAcadem. The compariron tras, doubtlefs, ah exaggeration of the 
ilreaUh of Delphi , which was little Itiiowa till later times , when the 
Fhociani plundered the temple of near a million fterling t Without 
txhauiHng its treafurct^ fiut t>f-tliir tnore hereafter. 

*' S^^abo, I., ix. ^» Strabo, J, tt. p: 419. 
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'Whafe chzridct became To venerable and £icfed , c it iil-p« 
that they Were finally regarded , not merely as ui« 
atcetidaats and worihippers'^ hut as the pecuEar 
Camily 6f die god ". Tbeii munber was CQofider^ 
able, and never exadlly >afc^tained, fince all the 
fxhvapal inhabitarits of Delphi , claiming an im« 
inediate relation to Apollo, were entitled to officiate 
in the rites of his iadduary; and even theinfimoi^ 
ranks, belonging t6 that facred city, were continually 
(Employed in dances, feftivals, proceffions, and ia 
difplaying. all thje gay pageantry of an airy and 
elegant iuperftition. 

The fubfeqiient hiftoiy of Greece attefts the itsinfla- 
important ^fid falutary influence of the Delphic *^^,|",,. 
oracle , wlqch no foonet attained fplendor , than it. ing the 
confiriiiedi by its aW&il ikndion , two inftitutions , Olympic 
the firft reiigipiis, thi (econd civil, and both ac« spmaa" 
eompanied Vrith very extraordinary confequences. ^^^ 
The Olympic games , and Spartan laws , were 
fefpedively eftablilhed by Ipfaitus and Lycurgus, 
contempc^aries ^*, friends, both animated by the 
true Ipii'it'i&f patriotifin, and unqueftionably the 
moft illulirious characters of the age in which they 
^ved '' ; yet the roads which they purfued for 

*• IvcUn Phalen 

<t PhlccDm kpnd BuVth: Chro«W et • Ariftot apud Plaurch , .in 

^' tyciir|;ttt #nA Tgl^tits ate c^inmotily fappoftd to have infti* 
tvted the OiyMpk faAies ToU ytkri before' the period to which thtf 
Olympiads could be resnlarly traced. This was 77< years befbrt 
€hrift, When Coreeius won in the foot-race. See Paufiin. I. >• 
filf Ilhac Newton ^Afid<ft the ehmnology preceding the vi««ory of 
Cotfltbufe as fo extremely uncertain, that he propofes firiking olT thn 
imaginanr tetirva . ^ttwet a iiim*and Iphitusi which appters ' the 

I 2 
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K^ A P. readiihg the (ame goal /the fafety of their refpec^ 
'"• tive territories , were fo widely different , that , 
^hile the Olympic games rendered' Elis the moft 
pacific, the laws of Lycurgus n>ade Sparta the 
moft warKke, of all the Grecian communities. 
Reinott . It was held an ancient and (acred ciiftom, in 
thf ^eftafc! ^ heroic ages , to celebrate the funerals of illuf* 
lishment trious men by fuch fliows and cerenionies as feern* 
oVm*^ic ^^ °*^^ pleafing to their fhades. The tombs , 
games, and around which the melancholy manes were fuppofed 
other fimi. ^ hovcr, naturally became the fcene. of fuch fo- 
tiMfc "' lemnitics. There the fleeting ghoftid of departed 
heroes were entertained and honored by exhibi- 
tions of bodily ftrength and addrefs/*; while the 
gods, though inhabiting the broad expenfc *' of 
heaven, were yet peculiarly worfliipped, by prayers 
and facrifices, in the feveral placa, which fome- 
times the wildnels, and ibmetimes. the elegance of 
fancy , had affigned for their favorite , though 
temporary, refidence on earth. The lofty chain 
of (Dlympus , feparating the barbarous kingdom of 
Macedon from the fertile plains of Theflaly , is 
diftinguiflied by feveral circumftances, which feem- 
ed juftly to entitle it to that honor. -This long 
and lofty ridge afcends above the regions of ftorms 
and tempefts. Its winding fid^ are diverfified by 
w;oods , and interfered by torrents. Its fantaftic 
tops, towering above the clouds, refiedt, during 

more reafonable beoBute hiftory is totally lUent wkji xcfaid to any oo* 
enrrencet that mull hate happtttttf i» the iattnntiUatf fpaao q$ leS 
years. 

'> niad, 1. ixUf. . '' Ovionrtf tufvu Hmc?^ wMou 
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day, the rays of the fun, and fometimes brighten chap. 
the gloom of night with the lambent fplendors of ni. 
the Aurora Borealis '*. Olympus came , therefore, 
to be naturally regarded as the principal terreftrial. 
habitation of the gods ; along the recefles of this 
mountain *^ each divinity had his appropriate pa- 
lace; on its higheft fummit Jupiter often aflembled 
the heavenly council; and from thence, veiled in 
a white gleam , the protedors of mankind de« 
fcended, and were vifibly manifefted to mortal 
eyes *'• 

While Olympus was confidered as the general 
rendezvous of th^fe fanciful beings , it was natural 
to imagine that the partiality of particular divinities 
might feleft other favorite fpots of the earth for 
their fep^rate abode. The Angular afpedl of 
Delphi, or Pytho, which recommended it as the 
feat of the oracle of Apollo , and afterwards of the 
Pythian games , has already been defcribed. The 
Corinthian territory was particularly confccrated 
to Neptune *' ; for where could the god of the 
fea be more properly worfhipped , than on the 
narrow ifthmus, whof^ (hores were adorned by 
grateful monuments of delivered mariners , and 
which had continued, from early times » the prin- 
cipal centre of Grecian navigation ? 

; '* Set the inimitable defbription in the 6tli book of the Odyfftf , 
ver. 42. 

•* KxTotTrrvx^iOXvfjL^oii, Along the folJrngt of Olympaf. 

••Homer , paffim; and parH^ntarly Iliad, 1. xix. ver. 40. 

•7 Pdofan. Corinth, et Strabo , p. 382. 

I3 
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c If* A p. A tradition prevailed, that cVcrt before tbe Dc;^-^ 
m* rian cOnquefl, the fruitful and pidlurefque banks 
• l^^^'^l^ of the Alpbetis , in the province of Elis, or Eleia^ 
the efiab. bad been corifecrated to Jupiter '*. It is certain 
lishment ^^^ athletic fports , fimilar to thofc defcribed by 
lympL ' Homer at the funeral of Patroclus, had been on 
games. ttiatiy occafions esihibited ia Eijts » by afleinbled 
chiefs , with ipore than Ordinary fokmnity *'. The 
Dorian conquerors are feid to have renewed th^: 
confecration of tbat deligh^td proviQcei> But thei 
•wars which early prevailed between them a^d the- 
Athenians , and the |edk>u(ies and Itoftilities whicl^ 
after W2^rds broke out amodg theftofelves ^*, totally 
interrupted tbe religions . cerempnies ttndi exhibit 
tioiiis with whiph they bdd been acctiftoiiied. to^ 
honor tbeir common gods and ^raes. Amidft the 
catamities which afflided Or t|^realteiied tb^ Felo- 
potinefus, Ipbitus, a deCceodant ^f Qxylus, to^ 
wbpm the province of Eleia had £ajfea in the ge- 
neral partition of tjbe peninfula^ applied to the. 
Delphic oracle. The pri;eQ$jo{ ApoUo, jever dit 
pofed to favor the yiews of kit)gs and kgiflators, 
^nfwered agreeabjy to his vfifti that the feftivals 
anciently celebrated at Olympia, on t^e Alpbeus, 
muft be ^cne\ved, and an arraiftice proclaimed for 
all the flates willing to partake of tbcm, and de* 
firous to avert the vengeance of heaven ^\ For* 
tilled by this authority, and al^fted by the advice^ 

'* P»ufan. I. V. palfimj et 1. vt p. 4SS. 

f* Iliad , ii. vcr. 697* tt Illatl » ix* ver. 693.* 

7* PauGin. |. V. ^^ P|ilegon apu(| Eu(et). 
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pf L)rciirgq&/ Iphitus took meafuresj not only fot 
reftoring the Olympic folemnky , but for render-* 
ing it perpetqal. The injundtion of the oracle was 
Speedily diffufed through the remoteft parts oi 
Greece ^ by the numerous vx)taries y^ho frequented 
the facred ihrine. The armUlice 5yas prpclaimed 
in Peloponnefus , and preparations were ndade iti 
Eleia, for exhibiting i][iOMrs^ and performing facii« 
fices. {n the heroic ages, feats of bodily (brengtb 
and addreis were deftined to the honor of deceafed 
warriors; hymns and facrifices were reserved foit 
the gods. But the flexible texture of Grecian fut 
|>erftition , eafily confouiidiog the expreffions of 
refpedfiil gratitude and pious veneration, enabled 
Iphitus to unite both in his nevy^ inftitution. 

The feftival, which lafted five days, began and 
ended with a iacrifice to Olyn^ian Jove. The 
intermediate time was chiefly fiUed up by thd 
gymnaftic exercifes, in which all freemen of Grew 
cian extradion were invited to contend, provided 
they bad been bo]:n in lawful wedlock , and had 
lived untainted by any infamous immoral ftain^ 
The preparation for this part of the entertainment 
was made in the gymnafium of Elis, a fpaciou$ 
edifice, furrounded by a double range of pillars, 
with an open area in the middle. Adjoining wer^ 
various apartments , containing baths , and otbec 
conveniences fo? the combatants. The neigh^ 
bouring country was gradually adorned with por^ 
ticoes , fliady walks and groves , interfperfed witH 
(eats and benches , the whole originally deftined ta 
jfelieye the fatigues and anxiety of the- candidat<si 

u 
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CHAP, for Olympic fkmc; and frequented, in later times, 
lii;; hy fophifts and ,philofophicrs , who. were fond to 
contemplate wiCdom , and comnaunicate know- 
ledge, in thofe delightful retreats. The order of 
the athletic exercifes , or combats, was eftablifhed 
by Lycurgus, and correfponded almoft exadlly to 
that defcribcd by Homer, in the tyrenty-thtrd book 
of the Iliad , and eighth of the OdyfTey. Iphitus, 
we are .told, appointed , the other ceremonies and 
- entertainments; fettled the regular return of the 
feftival at the end of every fourth year, in the 
month of July ; and gave to the whole iblemnity 
that form and arrangement, whith jt jpreferved 
with little variation above a thouland years; a 
period. exceeding the duration of the moft famous 
kingdoms and republics of antiquity ^\ 
Its im. Such is the account of Grecian writers , who 

^°""* have, doubtlefs, often afcribed to pofitive inftitu* 
fuencei. tion many inventions and iifages naturally refult* 
ing from the progreflive manners of focicty. When 
we come to examine the Elian games in their more 
improved ftate, together with the innunAerable imi- 
tations of them in other provinces of Greece, there 
will occur reafons for believing, that many regula- 
tions referred, by an eafy folution, to the legifla- 
tive wifdom of Iphitus or Lycurgus , were intro- 
duced by time or accident, continued through 
cuftom, improved by repeated trials , and con- 
firmed by a fenfe of their utihty. Yet fuch an 

^* See the authors citfd by Weft , in htr piiTertation on the 
Q]yiii|iic Gaines. 
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idftitudon as the Olympiad, even in its lead per* c H a r* 
fed form , mufl; have been attended Avith manifeft Iii« 
advanuges to fociety. It is fuflicient barely to 
mention the fufpenfion of hoftilities vrhich took 
place , not only during the celebration of the fefti* 
valy but a confiderable time both before and after 
it. Confidered Jis a religious ceremony, at which 
tjie whole Grecian name were invited , and even 
enjoined, to aflift, it was well adapted to facilitate 
intercourfe, to promote knowledge, to foften pre* 
judice, and to haften the progrefs of civilization 
and humanity. Greece, and particularly Felo- 
ponnefus, was the centre from which the adven« 
turous fpirit of its inhabitants had difFufed innu- 
merable colonies through the furrounding nations. 
To thefe widely feparated communities, which, 
notwithftanding their common origin, feem to have 
loft all connexion and correfpondence, the Olym- 
piad ferved as a common bond of alliance, and 
point of reunion. The celebrity of this feftival 
continually attraded to it the charaders moft dif* 
tinguifhed^' for genius and enterprife, whofe fame 
would have otherwife been unknown and loft in 
the boundlefs extent of Grecian territory. The 
remote inhabitants, not only of European Greece, 
but of Afia and Africa , being affembled to the 
worfhip of common gods, were formed to the fcnfe 
of a general intereft, and excited to the purfuit 
of national honor and profperity. Strangers of 
fimilar difpofitions might confirm in £lis tho 

. 71 pjfndar, paffim. 
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fJ ^ 1 F. fecitiJ and indiflblutde tics of boifpitality. If tfceip 
If I. comtnui(iities were endangered 1:^ any barbarous 
power, they might here folicit afliftan^e from their 
Greoiah brethren. On other pccafions they mights 
explain the benefits which, in. peace oir ^ar, thejr 
fefpedive countries \^ere beft qualified to commu- 
t^icate. And Ae Olympic feftival might thus 
fcrvc the purpofe of refident ambafladors , ah^ 
Other iiiftitutions alike nnknovrn to antiquity. 
State of Iphitus did not , probably, forefee the manifold 
\ Jie"^e*rf advantages dcftined to refult from bfe plan. His; 
f^ycurgus. maiiii aim was to proted the fiaiall principality of 
Blis agaipH: the dreaded invafion of more powerfull 
neighbours. This he elfedually acComplifhed by 
fencing it round with a wall of fandrty, while his' 
more daring affociate Icn-tified Sparta Svith difci* 
plincd valor. Yet Lycurgus h^d farther ends in 
' view, when he propofed tlipfe celebrated laws , 
which were univcrfally admired ^ but never imi- 
tated. Greece in, that unfortunate age prefented a, 
gloomy pidure of domeftrc difoOrd. The ele- 
vated , though romantic , fentiments of antiquity 
Jiad ceafed to prevail; the heroic charader was 
effaced; and the generous, but often deftrudive 
expeditions into foreign lands, were interrupted by 
lefs daring, but ftill more fatal undertakings. The 
introdudion of feparate wealth had introduced in* 
equality and ambition. Each petty prince was 
defiroui to exalt his prerogative, and to extend hi.s^ 
dominions. The paflions of neighbouring princes 
balanced his defire of conqueft. The refiftance of 
his fubjeds countcraded his ufurpationSb Every 
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}Angdom 5 almoft ever}'- city , was torn by a double 
^onflid , dangers threatened on all fides ; fabjeds- 
^xpelled their kings, and kings becapie tyrants^*. 

Daring thefe tumultnary fccnes , Lycurgus^, of 
the line o£ProcIes, and commanly reckoned the' 
tenth in defcent from Hercules » received the 
Spartan fceptre upon the death of his elder brot 
ther Polydedes : but the widow of Polydedes de- 
claring herfelf pregnant , hCrefigned the crown, 
and afiumed the tide of Protedon This delicate 
attention to juftice, rare in that turbulent fge, 
excited juft admiration for Lycurgus , which was 
enhanced by contraft. The ambitious princefs, 
more folicitous to preserve the honors of a queen 
than defirous to know the tender cares of a mo- 
ther, fecretly intimated to the Protedor, that, if 
he confented to marry her, flie would engage that' 
no pofthumous fon of his brother ifaoulddifappoint 
his hopes of the fucceffion. Lycurgus feigned to t 
enter into this unnatural projed, but exhorted her.' 
not to endanger her health by procuring an abor«» 
tioq. When her delivery drew near, he fenttrufty 
perfons to attend her , with orders that , if fhe 
brought forth a fon , the infant fbould be imme- 
diately carried to him. This command was 
obeyed , while he fupped with the principal magif« 
trates of the republic. He received the child in 
his arms, faying, " Spartans, a king is born to 
^ you ! " Joyous congratulations fpUowed , to 
^^^cn^memorat^ which , the infant was n^^ 
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c H A F. Chkerelaus , " the people's' joy. ** Notwithftand- 
iiL: ing the fame redounding to Lycurgus from this 
Hit tx9M tratniadtion , the intrigues of the flighted queen 
^**' raifed a powerful fedion againft him. He with- 

drew himfelf.from the gathering ftorm; and be- 
ing yet in early manhood, indulged his inclina- 
tion for vifiting foreign countries; an inclination 
ilrongefl in liberal minds , and mod commendable 
in ages of rudenefs and ignorance , when the faint 
i^ys of knowledge muft be colleded from an ex« 
teniae furface. 
Coflecu . The renowned ifland of Crete , which had given 
^o**'"*'* d ^^^^ to the gods and goyeniments of Greece, firft 
canrTet'"' attradlcd his regard. The Cretans ftill partially 
them f adhered to the laws of Mxiios ; but their ifland 
^*"** licvjer refumed its priftine lulireafrer the fatal war 
of Troy. From Crete he failed to Egypt , and 
carefully examined the civil and religious polity of 
that ancient kingdom. . Deipifmg the terrors of 
the fea, as well as the fetigues and danger*; of 
unexplored journies through barbarous or defert 
countries , he is faid to have reached the populous 
and flourifliing kingdoms of the eaft : nor, could 
we truft the partial evidence of his countryman 
Ariftocrates " , did the remote provinces of India 
efcape his obfervation. He returned by the coaft 
of Afia minor, and obfcrved, with equal aftonifli- 
raentandfatisfadion, the numerous Greek colonies 
that had rifen witli fuch fudden fplendor on the 
\«iBftern coafl: of that valuable peninfula. The 

» 

'* Apud Plutarch. in-Lycurf: 
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numerous advantages derived (rotn this extenfive c H jl f« 
view of men and manners , moulded by fuch a nu 
wide variety of religious , political , and military 
inftitutions , were all eclipfed by one difcovcry.--^ 
the immortal poems of Homer, unknovm to the 
Dorian conquerors of Peloponnefus, but carefully 
preferved among the Eolians and lonians, whofe 
anceftors they celebrated. Lycurgus colleded 
thefe invaluable compofitions ; arranged the fe- 
veral parts ; tranfcribed and tranfported them to 
Sparta'*, where, after two centuries of wars^d 
¥^ revplations , the cuftoms as well as the femiments 
* defcribed by the divine poet had been obliterated 
and forgotten. • : . 

Neither the aftonifhing invention of Homer , Weiricws 
nor his inimitable fency , nor the unrivalled copi^ t!^*^^^ 
cufheis , energy , and harmony of his ftyle , fo to Lycar. 
powerfully excited the difceming adminftion of s^ 
Lycurgus , as the treaf ures of his political and 
moral knowledge, which, being copied from the 

7« This fiict is generally acknowledged j yet Plntarch telb Bff« 
tbat fome writen were abford enongb to relate that Lycvrgvt lived 
Iboa after Homer , and others , that he had. aetvalJy ften tht divlat 
foet. Homer defcribet the Pclopoaaefiis with iiich accn^acy, that 
^the geographer Strabo follows him, as it were « flap byftep, throvgh 
that penlorula. It fs incredible » therefore, that he, who Wat lb 
perfectly acquainted with that part of Greeet ,- should hate been 
totally forgotten there foon after his owa times. Homer, it has beem 
cift^p obferved, prefcrves sk remarkable filence abont himfrlf ; yet 
his antiquity , trerc it not fufficiently evident ftom the inumal prooft 
above mentioned » p. ^o. might be proved from Odyfr. IM. var. 35 T. 
and partibnlarly from Iliad, 1. xx. ver. 30:i . He .flonrisbcd hefort 
the return of the Heraclidae , eighty years after the uking of Troy , 
a revolution which, had it happtntd btfoct his tira.t, could aot have 
tfoaped his nodct. 
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H; A F- ibright origihiils of ao kcroic n^^ niighi hi cm* 
HL ployed to reforaii the ^fe$ of » degcncnte indeed ^ 
W noe totally corrufH:ed , Mtian. By ireftoring; 
in pmticttlBF , tke moderate fpirit ti policy wbiclk 
pnvaied in kafq^i^ limes , tKc Spar^ legifiator 
flfiigkr avviit ^ inoiEi immineiit i^gtrs thai 
threatened bii fiwily and his cekintry. TH^ 
ioydl fvpnilies ol Argos , Athena,, and Thebes , had 
beea relu^axitly expelled by the irefentment ot 
caution oJ their iojured or jealdbs fubjeas , who 
ifegAtted that the regal power \trg$ fo apt to de^ 
generate iQto a fyftem. 6| ^ppr^ffi^n. The iniff 
fortunes which ^d abolilbed the honors , and 
almbft extinguilhed the race of AtreHil » Oediptis ^ 
Thefeuit ^i ft> t»9W oth^r kiiigs'*nd heroes of 
antiquity, mwft purfu^, and might foon overtake ^ 
the dei[cendAnts of ii^ift^ules ; «whopi the feafonablc 
laws of JLyeurgus jnaititained,: dtiring feven cen-? 
turies, on the Sparwn throne. The accuntiilatioit 
of private wraith, together with the natural pror 
gref§ of arts and luxury , would gradually render 
the pp(fe0ions of the Greeks mof e tcinpting prizes 
to rajiacity and ambition , in proportion to the 
decay of that courage and difcipline , ^hich were 
jrequifite to their defence. The fertile plains 6^ 
Laconia might again be ravaged by the arm$ of 
fome uncultivated , but Warlike tribe ; Sparta rillght 
fuffer fimilar calamities to thpfc which flie after- 
wards mflidled on M^fl^ne, and th^ alternative 
of dominion or fervitude depended on tfal^ early 
inftitutions that fiioql^ be refoedtively enlbi'aced 
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fey fo many neighbouring ind independfent , ^nd C H a. #. 
therefore riyaj , cpmmuniti^fs. m. 

The fagacity of Lycurgus thus cpntettiplating the The main • 
relations and intferefts of his fcqtintry and his fejsnilyi JJ^j^^dbL 
regarded mamal fpirit ^d politici^l -liberty as thft 
j:reat en^s of hi^ legiflatiop. Thefe impprt^t 
pbje^as had b^n atjtained by the primitive inftitU-t 
tions ,. fo faithfully dejfcribed by Homer. Lycur-r 
gus determined tQ imitate the fimple beauty of that 
iUqftrious niodd ; and , to the end that the Sp^rtaqt 
conftifutio^ might enjoy a degree of permanence 
wd liability whicl| th^ heroic poliqics had ^ot pof* , 
ieffed j he refolved td avoid the rocks on whicfe 
tfity bad fliipwrecked, to extinguiih the ambitjpn 
of diftant or extenfive conqueft , to fevd the hr 
i^quality of fortune , tb crufli the baneful efife^s q£ 
■wealth and laxiury^ in one word to arreft tim fffQ^ 
grefi^ of what is called the refihcanepti but what 
jkemed tp the manly difcernment pfthiislegiflatOr, 
the corruption , pi htiman ibeiety^ 
. To form fuch a defign was the work of no vid-* circutii. 
g^r mind; to carry it into executioa reqiiir^d ithe dances , 
moft ftreniipus exertions oJF perfeverance an4 CPU* ^ored hi« 
rage. Yet, even at this diftaoce bf time, we majt ^*«^«- 
difcover feveral fevorablc circiimftances , Mrhich 
feafonably confpired with the views of LycjurgUiS ;, 
we may difcover in the gradiial d^play of his fyftjem j* 
hpw the firft in ftitu tions naturally paved the way: 
for thofe which fucceeded them ; wd while we^d*? 
ipire the genius and the virtue^ we muft <^fgl^ 
acknowledge the dexterity ftixd . the fonuafc ^ of 
the Spartan legiflator. 
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CRAP. The experience of hiftory ( and particularly the 
jjj hiftory which we have undertaken to record ) attefti 
• the extraordinary revolution which one bold , wife', 

and difmterefted man may producie in the affairs 
of the community of which he is a member. The 
domeftic diforders which multiplied in Sparta after 
the departure of Lycurgus , obliged all ranks of 
men to look up to his abilities for protedion. The 
animated declamations of Thales , a poet whom he 
had carried with him from Crete » and who re* 
hearfed with rapturous ecftacy, the verfes ot Ho- 
mer and his own , Angularly difpofed the minds of 
men for adopting his propofed regulations. < 
Risrcecy ^^^ neither thcfe propitious circumftances, nor 
tioB tt the merit of ten years travel in purfuit of moral 
Delphi. knowledge and improvement , nor the tics of blood , 
of friendfhip , and of gratitude , which confirmed 
the influence of Lycurgus among the principal in- 
habitants of Sparta , could have enabled this great 
man to eftablifli his plan of government, withoivt 
^e friendly cooperation of the Delphic oracle, 
which, frnce the decay of the heroic opinions and 
belief, had become the fovereign umpire of Greece. 
The Pythia addreffed him in terms of the higheft 
rcfped; hcfitated whether to call him a god or 
a man , but rather deemed him a divinity ; ap- 
proved the general fpirit of the inftitutions which 
he propofed to eftablilh; and promifed to furnifh 
him , as occafion might require , with fuch additional 
regulations, as (when adopted by the Spartans) 
would render* their republic happy and immortal. 
Fortified by this authority , Lycurgus proceeded 

with 
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with a daring yet fkilful hand, firft, to newwmodcl 
the government; fccondly, to regulate wealth and 
pofleffions; thirdly, to^eform education and man** 
ners ; judicioiifly purfuing this natural order of Jegif* 
lation^.becaufe men are Icls jealous of power than 
tenacious of property , and lels tenacious of 
property itfelf , than of their ancient ulages and 
cuftoms '^ f 

The firft rhetra ^% or laws which he eftablifbed, 
tended to reftore the mild moderation of mixed 
goveAment, which diftinguifhed the heroic ages« 
They confirmed the hereditary honors, but abo- 
lifhed the.defpotifm ^*, of kings: they enforced 
the dutiful obedience , but vindicated the liberty , 
of fubjcds. Of the reigning princes , Chaerelaus^ 
owed toXycutgus his throne and his-lifc, and Ar- 
cheiaus deemed it dangerous to oppofe his projeds. 
Inftrudled by the fatal experience of neighbouring 
tyrants , they were both eafily prevailed on to 
prefer a fecure, though limited, to an.abfolute, 
but precariobs reign. The fuperftition of the 
people could not.decline the authority of the legif- 

^7 Thi olilf -daitgeroat oppofition that he met with, was occa. 
iloncd [bj bit. laws Tt£j^ict\ng thefe o(yjects. A tumult being cxci ltd , 
the iafolent Alcauder wounded him in the face, by which Lycurgut 
loft the iSght of an eye. &ut the perCoafive eloquence of the legisla- 
tor quelleil *tWe^ 'Sedition , and his moderation converted Alcander 
from a violest oppaHkt to a ftrenuons partifan. Pint, ia Lycm^g. 

7* The word it fynooymouswith oracula, fau ; by which names 
his laws were djftinguished as the immcdiau dicutct and inCpiraciont 
ofbeafita. ■' ' ^ 

'* The difierence between the ^riXuoUj or royalties of the heroic 
ages • and the rtif paviSfc of fncoscding times » ii eylaincd by Ariftot. 
politic, et Xenoph. Repab. Spart* 

Vol. I. K 
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c H A P. latory when confirmed by the refpedled command 
III, of'Apbllo; and the intereft of the nobles engaged 
them unanimoufly to promote his meafures. With 
this illuftrious body, confifting of twenty- eight 
chiefs, the mod; diftinguilhed in the tribes and 
cities of Laconia, Lycurgus confulted by what 
means to prevent the political diilenfions from 
fettling in the defpotifm of kings , or in the info- 
leoce* of democracy. By his hew regulations the 
ancient honors of the nobility were confirmed and 
extended. They were formed into a perxAnent 
council, or fenate, which examined all matters of 
government before they were propofed to the deli- 
beration of the people. The kings were entitled, 
as in the heroic ages, to be the hereditary prefi- 
dents of this national tribunal; which, as in all 
important queftions, it poflcflcji a negative before 
debate; as the members were chofen . for life ; and 
as, on the deceafe of any fenator, his fon or neareft 
kinfman was naturally fubftituted in his -ftead ^ 
might have foon- arrogated to itfdf the whole le- 
giflative as well as executive authority. . - 
inftitutes In Order to counterad this dangecou3. tendency, 
ihcEphori. Lycurgus inftituted the Ephori'v five annual ma- 
giftrates, invefted with a temporary powerto infpeft 
and coritroul the adminiftratioji of governpnenf, and 
to maintain ! the fpirit and. vigor of the eftabliflied 
Nature of conftitution. To thc EphoriltbdongeAto convoke, 
prorogue, and difTolve the greater arid leffer affem- 

*^ Their ^nam^, denoting oyetCpfn , or infpectprt, prop^tly de- 

ftfibes their* office. ;.;...; 



their ofllce. 
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blies of the people , the former compofcd of nine C hap. 
thoufand Spartans, inhabitants of the capital, the m* 
latter of thirty thoufand Lacedaemonians , inhabit- 
ants of the inferior to\yns and villages. By fre- 
quently convening fuch numerous bodies of men , 
who had arms in their hands, they rendered them 
fcnfible of th^ir own ftrength. The Lacedaemo- 
nians felt themfelves entitled not only to execute 
the juft , but to thwart the unjuft, orders of the 
fenate. Nor was their liberty endangered by the 
limited prerogative, of the kings , who monthly- 
exchanged with the Ephori folemn oaths ; the 
former fwearing for themfelves to obferve the laws 
of Sparta, the latter" for the people whom they 
reprefented, to maintain the hereditary honors of 
the Herculean race, to refpedl them as minifters 
of religion, to obey them as judges in peace, and 
to follow them as leaders in war **. 

This equitable diftribution of power was acconj- . Hii laws 
panied, we are told, with an exadl divifion of pro- 
perty. At the diftance of five otnturies it was the perty. 
current tradition in Greece , that Lycurgus had 
-totally altered the filuation and circumilances of 
his countrymen, by the introdudion of an agrariap 

•* The authority of Herodotus, 1. i. and of Xenophan de Repub. 
-Spare, refutes Ariflot. Polit. I. ii. c. ?. and Plutarch, in Tycurg. 
The lad mentioned writers refer the inftitution of the Ephori to 
.Tbeopompiis , who lived 130 years after Lycurgus. But this afTer- 
tion only proves that nsiiber Ariftotle nor Plutanb had fuffidently 
entered into the views of the Spartan legillator. Tlie Ephori ,, as it 
appears from Xcnophon and Herodotus, and f^om the whole tranf- 
taions of Sparta, formed an cfT^ntial p^rt of his plan. ' 

«» Xenoph. ibid. • » .-- 
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II A p. law , fimilar to that which has been fo often, 
in. but always fo irteffedually , propofed in other te- 
publics, as the fureft foundation of liberty and hap- 
ioai di- pincfs. Yet the equal divifion of lands , or, in 
other words, the community of landed property, 
and the annual partition of the harveft, took place 
atnong the original inhabitants of Greece, as well 
as among the freeborn warriors of ancient Gef- 
many. It may be fuppofed therefore, with a high 
degree of probability, that the Spartans, in the 
time of Lycurgus, ftill preferved fome traces of 
'their primitive inftitutions, and that their minds 
'Were comparatively untainted with the vices of 
avarice and luxuty. To bring them back , how- 
ever, to the perfeft fimplicity of the. heroic ages, 
and to pf event their futui'e degeneracy, the terri- 
tory of Laconia was divided into thirty-nine thou- 
fand portions, each producing eighty-two medimni, 
or bufhels, of barley, with a proportional meafure 
of fruits^ wine, and oil. The rich pafture-^ground 
was probably Icff in common. The kings, as in 
the age of Homer * enjoyed their feparate *' do* 
main , conferred by the voluntary gratitude of 
their fuhjedls. The fenators , contented with aa 
increafe of power and honor, neither obtained 
nor defired any pre-eminence of fortune. Their 
moderation in this refpedl afforded a falutary ex- 
ample to the people, the greater part of whom 

*' The THULiy'C, Xenophon tells iiis^, that it was always well 
watered; it probably conlifted, as in Homer^s time, 0vTc<Xtyig xott 
Mft^fcx;, of plantations ana corn-land. 
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vroulcl naturally be gainers by the agrarian law , c H A F^ 
while the few who were rich, for that relative term m. 
always implies the fmaller number , fubmitted 
without refinance to the wifdom of Lycurgus, and 
the authority of Apollo. 

The equal divifion of land feemed not alone, introdue. 
fufficient to introduce an equality in the manner of. *'**" °^*'®* 
life , and to banifli the feeds of luxury. The ac» '"®"*^' 
cumulation of moveable, or what the Greeks called, 
iuviiible property **, might enable the rich to com- 
mand the labor of the poor , and , according to. 
the natural progrefs of wants and inventions, muft, 
encourage, the dangerous purfuit of elegance and. 
pleafure. The precious metals had long been the 
ordinary meafures of exchange in Sparta , and , 
could we credit a very doubtful tradition, had greatly 
accumulated in private hands. Lycurgus with- 
drew from farther circulation all this gold and 
filver, a confiderable part of which probably repaid 
his gratitude to the Delphic oracle, while the re- 
mainder increafed the fplendor of the Lacedaemoh 
nian temples. Inftead of thefe precious metals ^ 
the Spartans received pieces of iron , which had. 
Been heated red in the fire, and afterwards quench- 
ed in vinegar, in order to render them britde, and 
ufelefs for every other purpofe but that of ferving^ 
as the current ipecie. 

Aftgnifliing, fay Xenophon 2lnd Plutarch, were 
the effeds of this operation. With the baniflimcat 
of gold and filver .were baniflied all the pernicious 
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C'll ^ p. appetites which they excite, and all the frivolous' 
in. arts which they introduce and nourifh. Neither 
fortune-teller, nor phyfician, nor fophift, were 
longer to be feen in Sparta; gaudy trinkets and 
toys , and all ufelefs finery in drcfs and furni- 
ture , at once difappeared ; and the innocence and 
dignity of Spartan manners correfponded with the 
primitive fimplicity of the iron money. But to 
reduce to the ftandard of truth or probability this ' 
very fanciful defcription, it may be obferved, that 
the ufefulnefs and fcarcity of iron rendered it, in 
early times, a very ordinary and Convenient meafure 
of exchange. As fuch it was frequently 'employed 
ih the heroic ages *'; as fuch it long continued at 
Byzantium **, and other Grecian cities*'. The 
JieceDGty of cooling it in acid, in order to dimini/h 
its worth, indicates its high value even in the time 
ofLycurgus. The alteration of the fpecie, therefore, 
probably appeared not fo violent a meafure as later 
writers were inclined to reprefent it ; nor could the 
abolition of gold and filver abolifh fudh elegances 
and refinements as furely had no exiflence in Greece 
during the age of the Spartan legiflator. But it 
may reafonably be believed , that the ufe of iron 
money, which continued permanent in Sparta alone, 
after the vices of wealth and luxury had polluted 
the reft of Greece , necefTariJy repelled from the 
republic of Lycurgus the votaries of pleafure , as 
^ well as the flaves of gain , and all the miferable 
retinue of vanity and folly. 

*' Homer, paffim. *^ Ariftoph Nabet. *' Plat ia Lyftnd. 
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That wealth is Kttlc to be coveted, even by the c E A F. 
moft felfifli , which neither gratifies vanity , nor iiL 
flatters the dcfire of power, nor promifes the means Principle 
of pleafure. Upon the fmalleft abftraAion , if 
avarice were at all capable of abftradion, the mod 
fordid might fympathize with the contempt for fu- 
perfluous riches, which could never be applied to 
any purpofe, either ufeful or agreeable. What effort 
Cbuld the generofity of that people require { if tbe 
indifference of the Spartans defervc the name of 
generofity), among whom all valuable objeds were 
equally divided, or enjoyed in common " ? Among 
whom it was enjoined by the liaws , and deemed 
honorable by the citizens, freely to communicate 
their arms, horfes, inflruments of agriculture and . 
hunting ; to eat together it common) and frugal 
tables, agreeably to the inftitutions of Crete, as 
well as the pradice of the heroic ages ; to difregard 
every diflindion but that of perfonal merit; to dc- 
fpife every luxury but that of temperance ; and to 
difdain every acquifition but that of the public 
eflecm ? 

The general and firm affent to the divine mit Ordinary 
fion of Lycurgus might excite the moft generous t^Ji«*Tn4 
and manly fentiments in the minds of his country- amurc- 
men. The perfuafive force of his eloquence ^ ««°^«- 
aflifted by the lyric genius of Thales, a poet worthy 
of Apollo and bis miflGonary **, might enable the 
legiflator to complete his beneficial and extenfivc 
plan. But there was reafon ta appreheml left the 

•• Xmoph. ibid. c. vi. *' Pl«t in Lycurf^. % 

K4 
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CHAP, fyfteiti of Lyturgus, like moft fcherries of rcforma- 
m. tion, fhoiild evaporate with the cnthufiafm which 
produced it, unlefs the rportifications which it en- 
joined were rendered habitual to pradice, and 
familiar to fancy. His laws were few and fbort; 
for the fake of menooiy they were conceived in 
verfe ; they were pot configned to writing, but 
treafured in the htar,ts of his difciples as the im- 
mediate didlates of heaven. The LacedaEUnoniaas 
were feverely prohibited from the contagious inter;- 
courfe of ftrangers, except at the ilat^d returns of 
religious tolemnities- Lycurgus, who had aflifted 
Iphilus in reftoring the Olympic games, inftitu ted 
fimilar, though lefs fplcndid, feftivals in his native 
country. When unemployed in the.ferious bufi- 
nefs of war, the Lacedaemonians were continually 
engaged in affemblies for converfation and the 
gymnaftic exercifes , or in religious apd military 
ainufements. Agriculture and the mechanic arts 
were left to the fervile hands of the Helots , under 
which appellation were comprehended (as will be 
explained hereafter) various hoftile communities 
that fucceffively fell under the dominion of Sparta, 
and whole perfonal labor was regarded as the 
common property of the public *'. The fciences 
of war and government were recommended by the 
laws of Lycurgus , as the only purfuits deferving 
th^ attention of freemen. 

^* Kou T^o^ov Ttuoc ^nfitTtag eixoJf S^X^ff* ** Aad, in fotne mea^ 
^^fure, they,'' the Lacedaemonians, '* had public flaves. ^trabo. 
See likewife Ariftot. Repiib 1. ii, e. 5. 

f "^ M ' 
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In the knowledge and pradioe of war , ' the Laccr c H A P* 
dxmonians (if we believe Xenophon, who had iii. 
fought with and againft them ) far excelled all Their mi. 
Grcieks and Barbarians. Courage, the firft quality ' " 

of a foldier, was enlivened by every motive that 
can operate moft powerfully on the mind, while 
cowardice was branded as the moft odious and 
deftrudive of crimes, on the principle that it tend- 
ed, not like many other vices , merely to the hurt 
of individuals, but to the fervitude and ruin of the 
community. The Spartans preferved the ufe of the 
fame weapons and defenfive armor that had been 
adopted ii) the heroic ages ; fhortening only the 
length , and thereby improving the form of the 
fword, wlych was two-edged , pointed, mafly, and 
fitted either by cutting or thrufting to inflid a 
dangerous wound *\ Their troops were divided, 
into regiment*^ , confiding of five hundred and 
twelve men ^ fubdivided into four companies, and 
each of thefc into fmaller divifions, commanded 
by their refpedive officers; for it was peculiar to 
the Lacedsemonian armies to contain, compara- 
tively, few men not intruded with fome fhare 
pf fubordinate command *\ The foldiers were 

»* Vid. Pollpx, voc. fyjiXcf. • 

»* Tbncydides, who remarks this peculiarity, !• v. p. 390. afiigBt 
tlie reafon of it, that the care of the execntioo might pertain. t« 
maty. The whole Lacedaemonian army , except a few , confided., 
he fays, in af%ovr£; ac^svrojy, axi ro STifisMg ru i^uusva 7ro>JiOi^ 
^^oTTixst. It is necefTary to obferve , that the account given by 
Jhqcydi^es, in this paflage, of the compofitifP of the Lacedaemo^: 
liian armies « diiFers materially from that of Xenopbon. I ^vf 
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en k V. attended by a multitude of artifans and flaves, whoi 
III. furnifhed tbem with all necefiary fupplies, and 
accompanied by a long train of priells and poets;, 
^ho flattered their hopes , and animated their 
valon A body of cavalry always preceded their 
inarch; fenfible of the weakne& of angles, they 
encamped in a circular form : the order of their 
guards and watches was highly judicious; they 
employed, for their fecurity, outrfentries and ve- 
dettes; and regularly, every morning and evening; 
performed their cuftomary exercifes. Xenophon 
has defcribed with what facility they wheeled in all 
diredions; converted the column of march into 
an order of battle; and, by (kilful and rapid 
evolutions, prefented the ftrength *' of the line 
• to an unexpeAed affault. When thei/ found 

it prudent to attack , the king , who ufually rofc 
before dawn, to anticipate, by early prayer and 
iacrifice **, the favor of the gods, communi- 
cated his orders to charge in a full line, or in 
columns , according to the nature of the ground , 

preferred the latter, firft, becanfe Xcpophon writes exprefsly on the 
Chbject, of which Thucydides fpeakt iacidentally in deferibing a 
particular battle : ftcondly • becanfe the obfervatioiit of Xenophon 
relate to the age of Lycurgus, thofe of Thucydide' to the time of 
the Feloponnefian war : thirdly , becaufe, as will appear in the feqoel , 
Xenophon had a better opportunity than any other firanger, of being 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of K«aced9emon. 

*' The Lacedxmonian tactics will be explained more particu^rly 
bereafter. 

l^ycifrgtts 9 ii^ver lofing light of Homer » converted his advices laUt 
1 I^Wf. 
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and the rinmbers and difpofition of tlie enemy. In 
the day of battle , the Spartans affumcd an unufual 
gaiety of afpedl ; and difplayed , in their drefs and 
ornaments, more than their wonted fplendor. Their 
long hair was arranged with fimple elegance ; their 
fcarlet uniforms , and brazen armor , difFufed a 
luftrc around them. As they approached the' 
enemy, the king facrificed a-new; the mufic ftruck* 
up; and the foldiers advanced with a flow and 
fteady pace, and with a cheerful but deliberate 
countenance, to what they were taught to regard 
as the nobleft employment of man. Proper officers 
were appointed to receive the prifoners , to divide 
the fpoil , and to decide the contefted prizes of 
valor. Both before and after, as well as during, 
the adion, every meafure was condudled with fuch 
order and celerity , that a great captain declares , 
that when he confidened the difcipline of the Spar- 
tans, all other nations appeared but children in the 
art of war *'. 

But that continual exercife in arms, which im- 
proved the flcill and confirmed the valor, muft 
gradually have exhaufted the ftrength of Sparta, 
unlcfs the care of population had formed an objedl 
^ of principal concern in the fyftem of Lycurgus, 
IVl arriage was diredlly enjoined by fome very fmgular 
inftitutions ** ; but ftill more powerfully encouraeed 

•* Xcnoph. dc Repuh. Spart. 

'* Bachelors were debarred frnin affiftfng at the female dances. 
They were compelled to walk nacked through the ftreets in the winter * 
folftice, finging a ludicrous Cong, which confeiftd the juilice of tl^^ 
punishment. 
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C H A r. bj extirpating its greatcft enemies, luxury and va-* 
m* . nity. But Lycurgus, not coi?tented with maintaining 
the populoufnefs of Sparta, endeavoured to fupply 
the paft generation with a nobler and more war- 
like race, and to enlarge and elevate the bodies and 
y' ipinds of mea to that full proportion of which 
thein nature is fufceptible. The credulous love 
of wonder has always been eager to aflcrt, what 
the vanity of every age has been unwilling to 
believe, that the ancient inhabitants of the world 
poffefTed a meafure of fize and ftrength, as well 
as of courage and virtue , unattainable and un-! 
known amidift the corruptions and degeneracy of 
later times. The frequent repetition of the fame 
romantic tale renders giants and heroes familiar 
j^nd infipid perfonages in the remote hiftory of 
almoft every people; but from tlie general mafs 
of fable , a juft difcemment will feparate the ge- 
nuine ore of Homer and Lycurgus. The laws 
of the latter brought back the heroic ^jraanners 
which the former had defcribed; and their efFeds, 
being not lefs permanent Jthan falutary , are, at 
the diflance of many centuries , attefted by eye- 
witnefTes , whofc unimpeached veracity declares 
the Spartans fuperior to other men in the excel- 
lences of mind and body *'. 
His regn- Qf this extraordinary circumftance, the evi- 

deflte^f contemporary writers could fcarcely 

■w ■ * 

•7 As to the mind , the Spartans were , fays Xenpphon , 
fUT«$£9-gpoi , KXi ««S>j.aov8s'£po* » KXt <uv hi iyx^»TZ<si^oi. Ibid. c. iii. 
And as to the body, A 0c0sf ovrcx; xou ^cMrcs fkiyihc xxt hutu mxw 
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concern- 
ing wo- 
men, mar-- 
riage, and 
children. 



convince us, if they had barely mentioned the CHAP. 
fad, without explaining its caufe. But in defcribing lit. 
the fyftem of Lycurgus, they have not omitted 
his important regulations concerning the , inter- 
courfe between the fexcs, women, marriage, and 
children , whofe welfare was , even before their 
birth , a concern to the republic. The generous 
and bfave , it is fa id , produce the brave and 
good; but the phyfical qiiaaties of children ftilj 
more depend on the conftitution of their parents*^ 
In other countries of Greece, the men were li- 
berally formed by war, hunting, and the gymnaftic 
cxercifes ; but the women were univerfally coni 
demned to drudge in fedentary and ignoble occu^ 
pations , which enfeebled the mind and body. 
Their chief emJ)loyment was to fuperintend, more 
frequently to perform , the meaneft ' offices of 
domeftic oeconomy , and to prepare , by the |abot 
of their hands, food and raiment for themfelvc$ 
and families. Their diet Was coarfe and fparing; 
they abftained from the ufe of wine ; they were 
deprived of liberal education , and debarred from 
fafhionable amufements. Women, thvis degraded 
by fervility, appeared incapable of giving goo4 
fons to the republic, which' Lycurgus regarded as 
the principal duty of the Lacedaemonian females. 
By the inftitutions of Sparta, therefore, the work- 
ing of wool , the labors of the loom and needle , 
and other mean mechanical arts, were generally 
committed to fervile hands. The free-born wo- 
men enjoyed and pradifed thofe liberal exercifes 
and aoiufements, wbich w«re elfewhei^e confidered 
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r H A P. For this moft important bufinffs of their miin* 
Jli. hood^ they were ftill farther prepared, by being 
inured, even in their tender years ^ to a life of 
hardfiiip and fevcrity. They wore; the fan^p gar* 
inent , fumraer and ; winter ; they >¥alked h«re-i 
footed in all feafons ; their diet was plain and 
frugal, and for the .mofl: part fo. fparing, that 
they loft no opportuiiity to fupply the defeift 
What they were unable to ravifll by force, the^ 
acquired by fraud. When their ihcft (if theft 
can be. pradifed wh^re feparate property is almoft 
unknown ) was difcovered, they V.ere fevfarely pu- 
niflied ^ but if their dexterous deceit efcaped 
obfervation, they were allowed to bead of their 
fuccels , and xidet witib due appiaufb for their adi* 
vityv vigilance:, and caution; iwfiich indicated a 
charader well 'fitted; to excel in the'ufeful ftrata- 
gems of war "V 
PecnHar After attaining tbfe Ordinary ' branches of jedii* 

•Vtul * cation, youth arc frequently left the matters of 
jouth. their own adibns. Of all prsidical errors, Ly* 
curgus deemed this the moft dangerous* His 
difcernment perceived the value of that moft im^ 
portanc period of life, which intervenes between 
childhood. and virility; and the *wrbole force of his 
difcipline wis applied to its. dimdion and im- 
provement Inftead of being l6ofened from the 
ufual ties of authority , the Spartans , at the age 
of adolefccnce, were fubjedled to a more rigorous 
reftraint; and the moft extraordinary expedients 

' >^* Befides Xenofthon and Plutarch » fte,-£orthe Spartan etluca. 
tion , riato in Procagor. 

were 
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wcfe employed to moderate the love of .pkafure^ .chap. 
to corrcd the infolence of inexpericoce , and to. .iii. 
control the headflrbng impetuofity of othec 
youthful paffions. Their bodies were. early f^ 
miliarized to fatigue , hunger , and watching; 
their minds were early accuftomed to difficulty 
and danger. The laborious exefcife of the chafe 
formed their principal amufement ; at ftated 
times , the magiftrates took . an account of their 
adlions, and carefully examined their appearance. 
If the feeds of their vicious appetites had not beea 
thoroughly eradicated by a life, of habitual toil an4 
temperance, they . were fubjeded to corporal 
puniOiment, which it was their cuftonxto endure 
with patient fortitude. The maxims^ of honof: 
wcreinftilled by precept « and enforced bv examples. 
The public tables > which were frequmted by aU 
ages , ferved as fo many fchools of wifdom and 
virtue, where, on ordinary occafion^ , but more 
particularly on days of fellivity, the old related 
their ancient exploits , and boafted their paijb 
prowefs ; thofe in the vigor of life difplayed the 
fentiments .which their manly courage . infpiredr; 
and the young exprefled a modlfft confidence thatf^ 
by ftcadfaftly adhering to the precepts of Lycurgus^ 
they might be enabled in due time to equal, pei« 
haps to furpafs, the glory of both. 

But the defire of emulating, the fame of th^ir Their 
illuftrious anceftors was not the mod ardent prin- «""'■**•■• 
ciple that Animated the minds of the rifing gene- 
ration. They were taught to vie with each other 
in every agreeable and ufeful.. accomplilhment* 
Vol. I. L 
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CHAP. Asthey were publicly educated in feparate claffies> 
4n, according to their refpedive ages of childhood^ 
>do>efcence , and puberty '*\ their charaders were 
^xadly afcertained and fully known ; and the 
rewards and honors gradually beftowed on them, 
\yrere apportioned to the various degrees of exceU 
fence whkh they had previoufly difcovered. Whtn 
they attained the verge of manhood, three youths 
'of fuperior merit were named by the Epfaori^ that 
chey might refpedively chufe , each an hundred 
erf their companions , who fhould be entitled to the 
Sionorable diftindion of ferving in the cavalry* 
n he reafons of preference and rejedion were 
%)peniy explained ; and the youths who had been 
fet afide , became*, from that moment , the rivals 
^nd oppe»nents both of the eledors and of the 
«kded. At home and abroad, in the alTemblies^ 
^Tor converfation and exercife , in the gymnaftic 
^nd mufical contefts, in their military expeditions, 
fas well as their martial amufements , the two 
parties difplayed the utmoft emulation and ardor, 
'the one to regain the equality which they hadJoflf 
^the other to maintain their afcendant. They fel. 
<dcym rencountered in the ftreets or walks, without 
difcovering their animofity in mutual reproaches, 
•And Come times in blows. But thefe quarrels were 
not dangerous, either to thefafety of the public, 
'4)r to the perfons of individuals , becaufe the com- 

'*' I hate cfao&n thefe words to ezpre& the fucceflSve ages of tbe 
iroMC) nupotxtWf i(^nSo(» They continued ifCoMavrsc tiH 4$^ which 
was reckoned by tbe Greeks and RomaM the. heginsins of old age. 
. TSd. Clfi. 4c 8cAcaat«« 
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baUnts were obliged %q (eparm ( Ufider th? p9^f\ c H i *. 
of puniihm^nt 9n4 difgrace) gt tba peaceful Aim^ m. 
IPO0S of *v?Jry byftander ) an4 the refp^dlfd 
gdmPQitioiis pf gg9 controljled, otlftlcb Qccafiojos, 
th^ youthfpl feripeqwfiofl of turbulent paffxon?* 

The revereqce of »ge4 wifdomj ivhicb forropd "^^I^^^l^f* 
the pr^vailiiig frntjmeni pf the heroic ttmies, m^§ rity in 
j-eftored Iby the legiflation of Lycurgus^ and eifl-^ ^**"*' 
ployed as a m^n pillar of ^his political edifice. 
The renovation of limited government, the equal 
partition of lands t and the abolition of wealth and 
luxury i had removed the anificial fources of half 
jthe miferies %nd difgr^pe pf human kind. But 
J-ycurgus cQnfiidered h|s fyftcm as incomplete ^ 
imtil he had levelled not only the artificial i but 
many pf the natural ineqnpiJities , in thjg condition 
pf his fellow^citizens. The fears and infirmities 
oftheold werecpmpenfitedby honor and refpedlg 
the hopes ^nd vigor of the young were balanced 
by pbedien^e and reftraint* The difference of 
years thus ppc^fipned little difproportion of ea- 
joyment i th^ happine^ pf ev^ry age depended on 
the pjradice of virtue s and as all adventitious and 
accidental' diO^i^^^ipHS wer$ removed ^ men per* ^ 

iceived the iq^portanct pf perfbnal merit, and of 
its reward , the public efteem ^ ^nd eagerly gr^fped 
the advantages which glory confers ; the only 
excliufive gdvantage^ whiph the laWs of Lycurgus 
perngiitted them to enjoy« The paternal author^ 
* JLty '**« which maintained the difcipliae^ and pr9< 

i4% Ybe •• fatris p«tefta$. " 

La 
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IS n.,A t. motfed the grandeur of Rome , wis firmly eftabu 
JU. lilhed at Sparta , where every father might exer* 
cife an Unlirhitcd power, over not only his own, 
but the children of others , who were all alike 
regarded as the common fons of the republic; 
This dotneftic fuperiority naturally prepared the 
way for civil pre-eminence ; the eledive dignities 
of the ftate were obtained only by men of expei^ 
rienced wifdom ; atid it required fixty years of 
laborious virtue to be entitled to a feat in the fe- 
nate-boufe; the higheft ambition of the Spartaii 
chiefs. Such ^regulations , of which it is impofTible 
to miftake the fpirit, had a diredk tciidence to 
plroduce moderation and fititinefs in the public 
trouncils , to control the too impetuous ardoir 
of a warlike people, to allay the ferment of do- 
tneftic fadidn, and to check the dangerous ambi^ 
tion of foreign coftqueft. The power of the 
inagiftrate was. confounded with the authority of 
the parent ; they mutually affifted and ftrength- 
cned each other, and their United influence long 
Upheld the unfliaken fabric of the Spartaii laws § 
which the old felt it their interefi to maintaiti , and 
the young deemed it their glory to obey. 

Such were the celebrated inftitutions of Lycur- 
gus , which Tire eminently diftiuguiftied by the 
fimplicity of their defign , the cxacft adaptation o^ 
their parts, and the uniforpi confiftehce of the 
whole, from the political eftablilhitients of other 
countries , which are commonly the irregular and 
motley produdion of time and accident. With- 
out a careful exacbination of the whole fyflem, it 
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is impoffible to feize the fpirit of particular laws. chap. 
But if the whole be attentively confidered, we W^- 
Ihall perceive that they contain nothing fo original 
or fo fingular as is generaliy believed. From the 
innumerable coincidences that have been reroarke4 
between the heroic and the Spartan difcipline, 
there feems fufficient ground to conclude that the 
one was borrowed from the other ; and if we Spirit of 
accurately conteipplate the geiiius of both, we may ^^^' 
difcern that they tended not ( as has been often , 
feid) to flop and interrupt, but only to divert, ^ 
the natijiral current of human propenfities and 
paffions. The defire of wealth and of power, of 
effeminate eafe, of frivolous ^mufements, and of 
all the artifiqial advantages and enjoyments of 
fociety, are only fo many ramifications of xhe Ipve 
of action and of pleafure ; pafl[i6ns which k would 
be iiiipoffible to eradicate without, deftroying* the 
whole vigor of the miqd. Yet tbefe propenfitied, 
which it i$ often the vaiaboaft of philofophy to 
(ubdue, .polii:y may dired toriew and more exalted 
objeds. For the fordid occupations of int^r^ft, mky 
be fubftituted the manly ;purfuits. of honor;, the 
love of virtuous praife , may control the deGro 
of vicious iildul^ence ; and theimpreflionsroLeady 
inftitution, copfirnied by example and, hlabit, may 
render the grefit dutic.S;o( Jifeit§ princip^tleflipl^yn 
ment and pleafure. 

Such a condition of fociety feems tire highcft F«te of tii^ 
elevation ' ind gtaiideur to which human natiir? ^^^H^ 
can afpire. The .Spartans, attained , and long uoas^ 
preferved, this ftate of exaltatioa^ but feveral 

1-3 
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9 n A ?f eircumftanee^ sind iv^tits^ Vv4iidli ilie witdom tt 
m Lycutgus '• ' had fotfeftth, bttt y^hkh firt human 
power could f^fevteflt^ uhd«rminWl thfc fotiftdatibii 
t}f their gt§dt»^& and fclidev. Thtir military 
j^riaweft gAve thwft vlAbfy^ mvffc^ ^d wifcftUhi 
^dd though individuals te^ould fail only the ^t-id* 
, toi virtue* aftd eftjoy duly ihe luitufy of |:tery, iht 
public iiftibibed the fyltii of tk^ticy Md thi 
^ttibiticm idf cdhqueftw As iti oth^ eiMAtriei^ th» 
vices 6f ii^dividUftls eorrupt the t&taifitihity, in 
Laconia the vicliis of tfas public toffuptlfd indi^ 
Vidual^ Thii Ubfdrt^Bate tendefie^ \<r4l idtreaftd 
by the iuequ^lity dt thfe cititi wigittally- tobjc<a 
to the Lat:eddeindniAn laW^, ISpdrta ^ th% tdpitaU 
tontained neiiFly ft fouttti pan of tbl^ i^abitantd 
of tlie wht)!e t^rrii&ry ; this itft ^dtt divided 
liifKiong thirty « and aft«rw«rd$ d|;hleM ^ tbbdrdi- 
»ate towtts '**. The fupfcridl* DilnMb^Hi df the 
Spartans eulargtd their fpbei^ Of tdftip^titib]^, and 
increafed their ardor of eiBUlatM>li. Th^y (bon 
furpaSed their iieij^boUrft , not 6fdy iii Valor Md 
Uddrefi;, but in dignity aud iupdv^tih All itmttei^ 
of importancb were decided ifi the U(k)t nflembly ; 
the greater Was feldom fummotted; add the 
members of the foriUer, iuft^ of continuing 
the equals , became the teaftey^, iihd tit length 
th^ tymntsi of their tatfcd«rAoil{iMi brfcthten. Tho 

*^* lycvrivs had formed B^vtuk f» defence • not lor confutft. 
He exprefsly forbade them to pnrfiie 9 flyieg enemy 1 he forbade! 
them to engage frequently in war i^th the (ante fcoplf. ^oth in** 
iniidtibns Were violated in the M^tenUn Whrat 

>M^abo,Lvi|i, 
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ufurpatiOKi of power fomented their defire of c h a p. 
vrealth ; feveral lots wer^ accumulated by the (ame n^.. 
perfons as early as the PerAan war '-'; and tho 
neceflity of defending their poffeffions , and tbeii( 
authority, againft men who had arois in theiv 
hands and refentment in their hearts, rendered 
their government uncommonly rigid and fevere. 
The flaves, the freedmen ''*, the tenants of tWt ^ 
Laconic territory, and even fuch of the inhabitanOi 
of the capital as, on account of their poverty, com* 
ardice, or any other difgraceful circumftance, wenr 
debarred from the dignities of the republic "^^'t eeC 
tiBed the keeneft animofity againft^tbe ftern pfidd 
of the Spartan magiftrates, and, to ufe the lively 
but indelicate expreflion of Xenophon, ;WOuhI have 
devoured them raw"*'. The Spartans, howevctn^ 
ilill maintained their fuperiority by force or *t(i^^ 
fraud , by feafonable compliance , or by promjyit 
and judicious feverity. By dividing the ftrength 
they di(armed the fury of their enemies, and the 
flames of domeftic difcord were eclipfted by the 
fplendor of foreign conqueft , by which both the^ 
magiftrates and the fubjeds yrcre e^ricii^d and, 



'*' Demarattts told Xerxei that tbcre were bat cicht thottfloA' 
Spartan lou ( Htrodot. ) and about ^a century afttrwardi tbelt 
anniberwas reduced to one thbuQuid. AriR. PoUt. 

'*' So I have translated the word noiq^Miiiiff on ^c fiuthorltyjof 
Thuoydides * I. v. St/vxroti h ro noimuMosg t>du6ffw «^ woth The 
reftntment e?cn of the freedmeo provec the intolerable feverity of th« 
government . . 

'*7 They were called usroyufiovf; t inferiors, in oppofition to thf 
fMOiei, or peers. 
, '•* Xenopho« , Hellen. 1. iU. 

L4 
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CHAP, corrupted: yet, amidfl civil difcord and political 
m. degeneracy, they ftill preferved their religious and 
military inftitutions , -as wejl as their invaluable 
: plan of education; and their tranfadlions, even in 
the latefl ages of Greece , will furnifli an ample and 
bonorable commentary on the laws of Lycurgus. 
Lafttranf. Concerning this extraordinary man , only one 
action of further '** circuroftapce is recorded wjth any ap- 
Lycvrgus, pwurance of authenticity; a circumftance highly 
de£priptiVe both of his own chara^r, and of 
the age in which. he lived. Having, beheld the 
bsirmOny of the political machirie^ which he had fq 
ikilfully contrived, he fummoned an aflembly, and 
declared, that no>y he had but one n^ew regulation 
to propofe , upon' which , ho>yever , it was firft 
pecefTary to confult the oracle of Delphi ; that, 
Meanwhile , his cotintrymen ,- whd had ken the 
iuccefs of his labors , would engage th^t no alter* 
atipn fliould take place before bis return. The 
king!, thje fenate, and the people, ratified the 
engagement by a folemn oath. ][:/ycurgus under- 
took: his joqrney ; . the, oracle predidled the h^ppinefs 
Yrbich the Spartansi/flip.uJd enjoy upder Jiis admir-r 
able laws; the refponfe was tranfmitted to his 
<;puntry, where Lycurgus hiip(elf dcterrpiq^d never 
more to return ,' convinced that, the duration of 
the government which he had eftablifhed would 
fee better fecured by the external fandlity of an 
oatli, than by the temporary in|ipejpice pf his own 
perfonal prefence. 

f** Some contradictory traditions pono^rning his 4eat]x are fff* 
•fen^f d in Plot, ia Lycurg. et 4ufltn. U'^u 
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CHAP. IV. 



State •/ Greece aftir the Abolition of Royalty. — ^ 
Lefcription of Laconia and Mejffenia. '^ Caufes of 
the War between tbofe States. --^ Invajton of Mef- 
fenia. — Dijhefe of the Mejfenians. ^^ The horrid 
Means by tvhicb they endeamur to remedy it. '— ^ 
They obtain Ajpjlance front Argos and Arcadia. — 
Their Capital taken by the Spartans. — Jjfut of 
the firfi Mejfenian War. — State Xff Greece. — 
The Colony of TarentUm founded. — The fecond 
Mejfenian War. — Charatter and Exploits of 
Arijfomenes. .*- TSf Dijtrefi, of the Spartans. — 
ney obtain Ajjifiance froth Athens. — The Poe0 
Tyrtaus. *— Subjugation of Mejfenia. — Ftttute 
Fortunes of its Citizens. • — Their Bftablisbmfit im 
Sicily. 



H 



AD the Greeks remained fubjed to kings ^ chap. 
it is probable that they would have continued • iv. 
longer to exert their united valor againft the state of 
furrounding Barbarians. The fuccelsful advcn- ^^\^^ * 
tures of the Argonauts, the glorious ^, thouglsf abolition 
fatal, expeditioa s^gainft Troy, would have anir ^^^^ 
mated the emulation and the hopes of fucceeding 
candidates for fame ; and tl\e whole nation , being 
frequently employed in diftant and gcnfcral entcrr 
priies , would , through the habits 4/1 mutual in* 
tsrqourfe, and the natural tendence of military 
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• H A V. fubordination , have been gradually moulded into 
IV. one powerful monarchy. This revolution would 
have given immediate traoquillky to Greece, but 
deftroyed the profpeift of its future grandeur. The 
honorable competitions of rival provinces muft 
have ceafcd with their political independence ; nor 
would, the Greeks have enjoyed an opportunity of 
acquiring,. by a long and.fevere apprenticefhip in 
arms, that difciplined valor which eminently 
diftiitguiihed them above other nations of anti-< 
t)uity«.In mod countries it has been obferved, 
that, be^re the introdudtion of regular trQops the 
militia of the borders far excel thofe-t)f the central 
provinces. Greece , even under its kings , was 
divided into fo many independent ftate^, that it 
ihight be xegarded as confiding entirely of frontier. 
* Under the republican form, of government, it was 
ilill more fubdivided ; and motives of private 
ambition now co-operating with reafons of na« 
tional animofity, wars became more frequent, and 
battles more bloody and more obftinate. It is 
little to be regretted that fcarcely any materials 
remain for dcfcribing the perpetual hoftilities be- 
tween the Thfbans and the Athenians; between 
the* latter and the Peloponnefians; between the 
Fbocians and TheflTalians; and, in general, be- 
iwten each community and its neighbours. The 
iong and fpirited conteft between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Mcffenians , is the only war of that age 
\idiich produced permanent efifeds. The relation 
of this ofoftlmte ilruggle ha* happily come down 
totrs*, accompanied with fuch circumftances ^ 
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^int the condition of Uie dtatt^ md anfvrer the ,<i H Aiw 
main ends of liiftory* • iv. 

The territories Of Laconia attd Meflenia oecti* Defonp. 
pied the foutbern regions of thfi Pttloponnefus. Tht 
(hores of LacMiia vrere wafted by the eaftern^ or 
the £^ki; thof< of Meffenia ', fey die weftern^ 
or the Ionian, Sea. The former country extended 
forty miles from eaft to weft^ aftd fixty from nortb 
ito foutb. The ground » tlioa^)i roughened by 
. mounuins, like the reft of the Feloponnefosi 
abounded in rich and fertile vallies i equally adapted 
to the purpofes of cultivation and pofture. Tho 
vrhoie country was anciently called Hecaiionpolia^ 
from its hundred ctti^. They Were reduced to tbo 
number of thirty ^^m ^arly as the time of Ly4etti^ 
gus. The decay or dellrudkion of Helos » Amycbsy 
Fharis , and GeronthiS) and othf^.i!^ coofiderabib 
towns, ^dually incwafW the populoolbefi oC 
Sparta, the capital, fituate near die centre of UU 
coaia^ and afciiDft fimrounekd liy the Ewtpwl^ 
The other inland pluses of moft note were Oerenee, 
Thurium , and SelUfia. The IsA^porb were FtOb^ 
fiw, Cyphanta, Zanuc; Liiiefa) "fiiinous for its 
vines { and <5ythtum^ whole • ca|>aciottS harboof 
waS) in an agesy more than AiBlcienc lo contain 

., ' Ifotn^ in arcU4am. nHt tkt Mvmri MttMi FiwfiMiiM; 
MaflTenm. 

^ ^tnho, t ^fii. p. 3^9. meatioBS tUt pnly as a htarlkyi but it 
Bal btffii AhHiyt tvptatttt. 

' Strabo fays, ** aboii( tiiirtr» '* and «i)]t tbem jnsXiXMtty ^ff«* 
liala, liule towiiSt ? . 
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IP, H ^ P. the . naval ftr^ngtb. of. Sparta *, In the time cxf 
IV. Lycurgus, the freemen , of full age, amounted to 
jtbirty-jiine thoufand \ Thofe of full age are gene- 
iraWy reckoned the fourth part of the whole; fo 
tba.t the free inhabitants of Laconia may be comr 
puted at one hupdred and fifcy-fix thoufand, and 
the flaves, a$; will appear hereafter, probably ex^ 
<;eeded four times that number, 
•■a of v.iMeffenia was le£s extenfive ,. but more fertile , 
Meffeoia. ^jj Laconia; and the former countiy , in ancient 
times ^ was proportionably more populous. Both 
kingdoms vrere principally fupported by agriculture 
^nd pafturage , their fubjeds never having attained 
tny high degree of improvement in arts, manu? 
figures, or commerce. Meffeoia was,* however, 
^dOrned by the feapqrts of Corone , Pylus , Me-, 
thooe , and CyparyfTus, Th^, moft conf^derable 
inland towns were Andama>.the. ancient capital; 
the ftrong fortjefe .of Eira; tKc frontier town of 
Ampheia; and the celebrated Ithoxue, near to the 
min^ of which was ereded , by Epaminondas, the 
CDxnparatively modem city of Meffene. '. 
Spirit of As the countries of Laconia and Meffenia were 
menV^a ^^h governed by; kings of {he. &mily of Hercules, 
both com- and both inhabited by fub]ed$. . pf the lame, Doric 
inunities. ^^^^ ^ jj. ^[g]^^ ^^ve been imagined that fuch power- 
ful connexions would have di^ofed them to con- 
tinue in a.ftate of mutual friendship; or^ if the 
ties of blood could not excite n^ghbouring ftatesi 

' * Strabe, I. viii. )^. 1^3, etc. et PauCin. in Xacon. 
* Plot, in Lycur. 
f fi^vOin. in MeiTeil* ft $uab<t, 1. ifixi, p. 360, ete^ 
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to a reciprocation of good offices, that they would cf^ h A f • 
at leaft have engaged them to maintain an inoffen* iv, 
five tranquillity. The difFerent branches of the 
family of Hercules lycfe induced by intereft, as 
Avell as perfuad^d by affedion , itiutually to fiip- 
port each other. When the prerogative was invaded 
in any p^atticular kingdom , it was natural for thd^ 
neighbouring prince3 to defend the caufe of royalty ^ 
and we find that j on feveral occafions., they had 
engaged to affift each other in repreffing the fac-- 
tious turbulence df the nobles, and the feditiouj^ 
fpirit of- the people. But when the influence of 
the family Of Hercules declined with the abolitiore 
of monarchy id moft countries df Greece ^ the* 
capital of each little principality , which always 
enjoyed ^ pre-eminence in the national aflemblies , 
began to ufurp an unlimited authority over tht 
neighbouring cities ^ and to conti'ol', by its mu^ 
nicipaljuHfdidlion, the general refolves of the conih 
munity. Sparta bad, iri this manner, dxtertdcdl 
her power over the fmaller towns of Laconia. The 
walls of Helos ^ whbfe inhabitants had pertinaciouftjr 
refitted this ufurpation , were levelled with the 
ground, the citizens reduced to*the n^bft miftrable 
ilavery^ arid a latw enaded bj? the Spattan xouncih^ 
Which^ forbade , lindet fefverc penaltiw, the emari- 
cipatidn of the Helots ^ or the felling of themt 
into foreign countries , wherei they might entertain 
the flattering hopes of regaining theif Idft liberty. • 
The fame tyrannical fpirit which governed the 
meafures of the Spartans, had taken pofleflion of 

^ Ifocrat. in ktokiditd. 
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M M $:t. tbcif n^igtibonrs the Meflenuns , wd bad urge4 

IT. tbe iobabitHQts pf tbc capi^l to invade , cQnqaeri 

Md coflavc fcv^ral of tbe fm^ter cities. 

: Wbile fucb ambitious principles prevailed ivitb 

botb nations, i( was f(:arcely to b^ imagined that 

iftweca the more powerfol iboqld not ewrt its utmoft 
ftrength to obtain doininiod, and tbe weaker 
its utQEioft courage and zQivitj to preferve inde* 
]>eiidence. Befides this general Qaii(e of anifnofity^ 
the rich fields of Mefienia offered a tempting prize 
to the avarice of tbe Spartans ; a circumftance con« 
tinnally alleged by the MefTeniaq^, a$ tbe princi* 
pal 0K>tive wbieh bad induced their eneniies to 
commence an unjnft and unprovoked wan The 
Spartans* however , by np mcfins admitted this re^- 
proach. U was natural, indeed* that fuch di& 
ferences Ibould arift between the Aibjeds of rival 
Aates, as might furnilh either party with a plau«» 
fible pretence for taking arms. Thefe differences 
it will be proper briefly to relate, after premifing, 
that, although the Greek hiHorians mention three 
^eflenian wars, the third had little refemblance, 
cither in its object , or in its e9e<^, to tbe firft 
smd ffcond, Theji were the generous druggies of 
9, warlike people for preferying thejr hereditary 
freedom ao<L renown, while the third, though 
<dignifie<l with the fame appellation , w^ only an 
finfucce(sful revolt of Daves frpnot their mailers. 
Thfir m«- On the cpnBncs of Meffenia and Laeedaemon 
U^*"^*" fiood an ancient temple of Diaita , which, being 
^ tr^td at the common expenfe , was open to the 
prayers and lacrifices of the two nations. Hither , 
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according to annual cuftom, repaired a feledband 
of Spartan virgins to folemnizc the chafte rites of 
their favorite divinity. A company of Mcfleniaa 
youths arrived at the fame time to perform their 
cuftomary devotion , and to implore the protedioa 
of the warlike goddefs* inflamed by the beauty of 
the Spartan ladies , the Meffenians equally difr 
regarded the (andity of the place , and die mode^ 
charader of Diana , whofe worihip they came to 
celebrate. The licentious youths, after vainly at* 
tempting by the mod ardent prayers and vovrs, ttf 
move the ftern inflexibility of Spartan virtue;, had 
recourfe to brutal violence in order to confummate 
their fatal defigns; fatal to themfclves, to theiv 
country , and to the unhappy vidimsof their fur}i^ 
\^ho , unwiHing to furvive fo intolerable a difgrace 
perifbed miferably by their own hands '. 

To this atrocious injury , on the part of ^e 
Meffenians , fucceeded another , of a more private 
nature , on that of the Lacedaemonians. Poly- 
chares was a MefTenian of noble birth, of great 
ivealtb , confpicuous for the virtues of public and 
private life, and renowned for his vidories in the 
Olympic games. The property of Polychares, 
like that of the mofl; opulent of his countrymen., 
chiefly confided in numerous herds of cattle ; part 
of which he intruded to a Lacedaemonian, of the 
name of Euephnus, who undertook, for a fiipH- 
lated reward , to feed them on the rich meadows 

' PavCin. io Mefleii. p. 223. The Meffeniaot denied this wbolt 
tranractioB /and fubftituted a more improUble ftory In itt fltad. 
PmUm. lUd. 
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o H A P. '^hich he poffcffed on the Lacedaemonian coaft; 
ly. The avarice of Euephnus was not reftrained by 
the fenfe of .duty, the jprinci pies of honor, or the 
facred ties of hofpitality. Having, fold the cattle 
to foreigners, who often came to purchafe that 
article in Laconia , he travelled to the Meffenian 
capital, and vifiting his friend Polychares, lament* 
td the. lols . of ; liis - property by the incurfion of 
pirates. 
Aflkffin. . The frequency, of fuch events would , probably, 
^"''^* have concealed the fraud; but a flave, whom Eu- 
ephnus fold along with the cattle ; having efcaped 
the vigilance of his new maflers , arrived in timfe 
to undeceive the generous credulity of Polychares. 
The perfidious Lacedaemonian, feeing his con- 
trivance thus unexpodedly difconcerted , endea* 
voured to deprecate the juft refentmcnt of his 
friend^ by the moft humiliating confeffion of his 
guilt , and by infilling on the temptation of gain ^ 
the frailty of natuce * ; the fincerity of his re- 
pentance , and his earneft defire of making imme- 
diate refkitution. Unfortunately, indeed, he had 
not any confiderable fum of money in his pofleffion ; 
but if Polychares would allow hisfon to accompany 
him to Laccdaemon , he would put into the hands 
of the youth the full price vrhich he had received 
for his father's property. On this occafion it is 
eafier to pity the misfortune ^ than excufc the 

£t rinUcIc fofin ,pire 4e toirt Its crimes* il^MItlADE. 

wcaknefs , 
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ivcaknefe of the Meffcnian. The youth had nofooner ' 
fet foot on the Laced'aemoniaa territory , than the 
traitor Eucphntis ftabbed him to the heart. * 

The afflided father, aflcmbling his friends and 
^follo^vers , travelled to Spatta, and implored the 
juft vengeance of the laws againft the accbntulated 
^ilt of perfidy and mtwder. In vain he tepeacedly 
'addreffcrf himfelf to the kings, to thcEphofi, to 
the fenates and to the affembly. The money, the 
tloqnende, the intrigues of Eyephnus* and, above 
all , his charadcr of Spartan , prevailed ov^r the 
impotent fohcitations of a Meflenian flranger. Po- 
lychares, provoked by the cruel difregard of the 
Lacedaemonians to his juft demands , determined 
to return home; but having loft his underftand- 
ing through rage and defpair, he affaulted and flew 
fevcral Spartan citizens whom he met on the road; 
and after thus quenching his rjefentment againft 
the guilty in the blood of the innocent, he was 
conducted by the affiftance of his friends to his 
native country. 

He had not long returned to Andania, when 
ambalTadors arrived from the Spartan fenate , de- 
manding the perfon of fuch an atrocious and opert 
offender. The MefTenians alTembled to deliberate 
on this requeft ; anfd Androcles and Antiochus , 
who were jointly inverted with the rega^ power, 
having differed, as ufually happened, in their opi- 
nions, each prince was fupported by the ftrength 
of a numerous fadion. The debate was decided 
by an expedient often adopted in fuch tumultuary 
affemblies. Both parties had recourfe to arms^ 
Vol. I. M 
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and the fedition being fatal to Androcles, the opi- 
nion of Antiochus prevailed, who declared againft 
delivering Polychares into the power of his enraged 
enemies. But Antiochus, though he denied the 
unreafonable demand of the Spartan ambaffadors, 
difmiffi;4 them with a propofal , which left them 
no room to complain of injudice. He offered , iii 
the name of the Meffenian affembly, to refer all 
the differences between the two nations to the re- 
fpeded council of the Amphidlyons. This equitable 
propofal, which ill fuited the ambitious defigns of 
5parta, was not honored with an anfwer from that 
republic, who, defirous to acquire the rich fields 
of Meffenia, prepared for taking arms; and 
having completed her preparations, bound her 
citizens, by Oath , never to defift from hoftility till 
they had effeded their purpofe '*. 

Without an open declaration of war (for ambi- 
tion had extinguiflied every fentiment of piety ]^ 
they invaded the Meffenian frontier, and attacked 
thefmall town of Ampheia, which, from its ad- 
vantageous fituation on a rock, feemed equally 
proper for infefting the enemy , and fecuring their 
own retreat". The time chofen for the affault 
was the dead of night, when the unfufpedting 
inhabitants repofed in full confidence of their ac- 
cuftomed fecurity. There was neither centinel 

*• Strabo cxpreflTes this oath ftrongly but oddly, *0,uofrxvr£;iLiyt 

" Having fworn not to return home brfore that thgy either tcok 
•* MeOene , or that they all died." 
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at the gates, nor garrifon within the place. CHAP. 
The alarm was ^immediately followed by exe- ly. 
cution. Many Ampheians were affaffinated ia 
their beds; feveral fled to the altars of the gods, 
the fandlity of which proved a feeble protedion 
againft the Spartan cruelty; and a miferable rerb- 
nant efcaped to diflfufe the melancholy tidings of 
their unexpedled calamity. 

On this important emergency Euphaes , who 
bad fucceeded to the throne of his father An- 
tiochus, fummoned a general affembly of his coun* 
trymen to the plain of Stenyclara; where, after 
hearing the opinion of others concerning the criti- 
cal fituation of their affairs, he declared his owrt 
fentiments, which were full of honor and magna- 
nimity : "That the final event of the war was not 
" to be conjectured by its unfortunate beginning; 
^' the Meffenians, though lefs inured to arms thaa 
« their warlike opponents, would acquire both 
" (kill and courage in purfuing the meafures of a 
^' juft defence; and the gods, protedors of inno- 
" cence, would make the ftruggles of virtuous 
** liberty prevail over the rude affaults of violence 
" and ambition. " The difcourfe of Euphaes wjas 
received with fliouts of applaufe ; and the Meffe- 
nians, by advice of their king, abandoned the open 
country, and fettled infuch of their towns as were 
beft fortified by art or nature , leaving the remain* 
der to the invafion of an enemy , with whofe bra- 
very and numbers their own weaknefs was yet un- 
able to contend. But while they kept within theif 
wall^, they continued to exercife themfelves ia 
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Si H A f* i^rms, and to acquire fuch vigor and difcipline, as 
ly, might enable them to oppofe the Spartans in the 
field. Four years elapfed from the taking of Am- 
phcia before they ventured to embrace this dan- 
gerous meafure. During all that time, the Spar- 
tans made annual incurfions into their country, de- 
ftroying their harvefts , and carrying into captivity 
OJ)fuch ftraggling parties as they happened to furprife. 
They took c^re, however, not to demolilh the 
boufes, to cut down the wood , or otherwife to dif- 
figure or defolate a country , which they already 
regarded as their own. 
who deter- The Meffepians , on the other hand, as their 
mine to (jourage Continued toincreafe, were not contented 
tie; "with defending their own walls, but detached, in 

oiymp. (flaall parties, theboldeftof their warriors to ravage 
' A. c. 740, ^h^ lea-coaft of Laconia. Encouraged by the fuc- 
qefs' of thefe predatory expeditions, Euphaes de- 
termined to take the field with the flower of the 
Meffenian nation. The army of freemen was at- 
tended by an innumerable crowd of flaves, carry- 
ing wood and other materials neceflary for cncamp- 
nient. Thus prepared, they put themfelves in 
rpotion, and, before they reached the frontier, 
vrere feen by the Spartan garrifon of Ampheia , 
>vho immediately founded the alarm of an ap- 
proaching enemy. The Spartans' flew to arms 
with more than their wonted alacrity, delighted 
•with the opportunity, for which they had fo long 
wifhed in vain, of deciding, atone blow, the event 
of a tedious war. The hoftile Armies approached 
yrith a celerity proportioned to the fury of their 
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refcntment , and arrived , with high expedatiofis ^ 
at the intermediate plain which ovcrfpread the 
confines of the two kingdoms. But there the 
martial ardor 'of the troops received a checks 
which had not been forefeen by their commanders* 
The rivulet, interfcding the plain, was fwelled 
by the rains into a torrent. This circumftancd 
prevented a general engagement. The cavalry 
alone (amounting on either fide to about five hud- 
dredhdrfe) palTed near the head of the ravine, and 
contended in anindecifivefkirmifh ; while the fury 
6i the infantry evaporated in empty boafts add 
unavailing infults. Night infentibly came on^ 
during which the IVIeffenians fortified their cartip 
with fo much (kill , that the enemy , rather thari 
venture to ftorm it, preferred to return hortjc^ 
after an expedition, which, confidering their fupe^ 
riority in numbers, appeared Ho le(s inglojious 
than ineffectual. 

The pufillanimous behaviour of the Spartaa 
army deferved not the approbation of the fenate. 
The feverc fathers of the republic upbraided thel 
degeneracy of the youth, who no longer paid re^ 
gaird to the fandity of the oath which they bad 
taken , never to lay down their arms until they had 
completely fubdued the Meffenians. The fpirit of 
the fenate was foon diffufed through the comma-: 
nity ; and it was determined , in the general ^ffcnk^ 
bly of the nation , to prepare for carrying on i 
more fierce war than the enemy had yet expo« 
rieoced. At the approach of autumn, the feafoUk 
always preferred for the predatory expeditionf ol 
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CHAP, tiiofe early times, all the Spartans of military age, 
IV* as well as the inhabitants of the fubordinate towns 
of Laconia, known by the general name of Lace- 
Vnmbcr daemonians , were ready to take the field. After 
forccsT leaving a fufficient body of troops for the internal 
iafety of the country, the number that might be 
ipared abroad , probably amounted to about twenty 
thoufand men. This powerful army was ftill far- 
ther increafed by the confluence of ftrangers, par- 
ticularly the AflSnians and Dryopians, who fled 
from the cruel tyranny of Argos, a republic no 
lets blamable than Sparta, for oppreffive feverity 
towards her weaker neighbours. Befides this re- 
inforcement, the Spartans hired a confiderablc 
"body of archers from Crete , to oppofe the horfe 
and light infantry of the Meflenians. - The ma- 
nagement of the expedition was intruded to the 
Spartan kings Theopompus and Polydorus ; the 
former of whom commanded the -right, and the 
latter the left wing, while the central divifion was 
/Committed to the difcretion and valor of Eury- 
kon , who , though born in Sparta , was defcended 
of the royal race of Theban Cadmus. 
Seeead'eii- Andent writers have ncgledlcd to mention the 
o^mpr** fccne of this fccond (engagement, which Paufanias 
has, with more diflfufivenefs than adcuracy, de- 
icribed in his hiftorieal journey through Meflenia; 
but it is reafonable to conjedurc, from this omif- 
fion , that both the firft arid fecond battles hap- 
pened near the fame place, on the txtenfive 
phiti which connects the firodtiers of the two 
kingdoms. 
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The Meffenians were inferior, both in numbers c H a K 
and in difcipline , but ardent in the caufe of every iv. 
thing moft dear to them. Euphaes headed their 
left wing, which oppofed the divifion of Theo* 
pompus; Pytharatus led the right; and Cleonnis 
commanded the centre. Before the fignal was 
given for charge, the commanders addreffed their 
refpeftive troops. Theopompus, with Laconic 
brevity, ^^ reminded the Spartans of their oath, 
^ and of the glory which their anceftors had a©- 
^ quired by fubduing the territories of their neigh-^ 
^ hours." Euphaes^ at greater length, animatecj 
his foldiers to vidory, by defcribing the fatal cqn- 
fequences of a defeat "Their lands and for- 
^ tunes were not the only objcdls of contentions 
^^ they had already experienced the Spartan cruelty 
" in the unhappy fate of Ampheia, where all the 
^ men of a military age had been put to the 
^ fword; the women, as well as the children, with 
" their aged parents , fubjeded to ^n ignominious 
^ fervitude; their temples burnt or plundered; 
^ the city levelled with the ground; and the 
" country defolated. The calamities, hitherto 
^ confined to that little diftrid, would be dififufed 
" over the whole of their beautiful territory^ unlefo 
** the adive bravery of MefTenia fliould now, by a 
^* noble effort of patriotifm, overcome the niim.- 
^^ bers and difcipline of Sparta. " Encouraged by 
the ardor of their prince, the TVIeflenians rather 
ran than marched to the battle. As they ap- 
proached the enemy, they threatened them witlit 
their eyes and geftures, reproaching them with aa 

. M4 
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H A P, infetiabjc avidity for ^¥C^allh ami power , an uiiiia- 
i^. t^ral difregard to the tics of blood , aii impiou* 
eontempt fat theiir common gods, and particularly 
for the fevered nam^ of Hefculc»; the acknow- 
leldged founder and patron of both kingdoms., 
' Fram words of reproach they made an eafy iranfi- 
tsfon to deeds of violence. IVlany quitted their 
ranks, and aflailed the embattled phalanx of the, 
Spartans. The wounded fpcm tbc laft exer;tions '* 
of their ftrength in figaal aifts of vengeMce, or 
eibployed their laft breath in conjuring their cora- 
^ajuions to imitate the example of their bravery ; 
and to maintain ^ by an honorable death , the fafety 
^ierceners and renown of their country. To the generous 
*M ^'of ' ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Meffenians , Sparta oppofed the at 
combat- fofcd intrepidity of difciplincd valor. Her citi- 
WM- tens, inured to the ufe of arms, clofed their ranks, 

Md remained firm m their refpe<aive pofts. Where 
the enemy in any part gave way, th^y followed 
them with an undifturbed progrefs; and endea- 
voured , by the contipuance of regular exertion , to 
overcome the defukory efforts of rage, fury, and 
defpair'\ 

Such were the principal differences in the fenti- 
aoehtsand condud of two armies, both of which 

_ . '* Agreeably to the nulan(holy firmneft of the advice aitetwards 
given |)y Xyrtzus to the Spartans, 

TYRT«US , edit. GlaCp. 4. ver. t. 
" The mode of fighting ia that age Is forcibly deforibed bf 
T^ms, p. 7. edit Glaf. AXKx r/; 9v iuiSoff fAiftr^i^ vrert u/m^tfirh 
%» ^lif end of Che poem. 
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\Verft alike animated by the love of glory arid the c H k P« 
deCre of vengeance ; paffions which they carried to iv. 
ftich a length, that there was no example, on either 
fide, of a foldicf who deigned to feek for quarter^ 
, or who attempted to footb , by the promile of a 
large raofom, the unrelenting cruelty of the vi(Sor$4 
Emulation and avarice confpired in defpoiling the 
bodies of the flain. Aroidft this barbarous em* 
ployment, which cuftom only rendered honorablei 
many naet with an untimely fate; for while they 
flripped the dead with the raihnefs of blind avidity^ 
they often expofcd their own perCons to the dart$ 
and fwords of their enemies ; . and fometimes tho 
dying , by a fortunate wound , foothed the agonies 
of the prefent moment, and retaliated their paft 
iiifferings on their unguarded dcfpoilers. 

The kings, who had hitherto been fatisficd with 
leading their troops to adion, and fharing the 
common danger, longed, as the battle began to kings pre^ 
watm , to fi€:nalize their valor in fmele combat* p"* *.** «■' 
With this defign Theopompus^ liftening only to cn^ie 
bis courage, firft marched towards Euphaes, who^ comb«;- 
ieeing him approach , cried out to his companions^ 
" Does not Theopompus well imitate the bloody- 
-minded Polynices **, who, at the head of an 
^^army of ftrangers^ levied war againft his native 
"country, and, with his own hand, flew a bro-r 
^ thcr , by whom , at the fame inftant , he himfelf 
" was flain ? In like manner does Theopompus, 
^ with unnatural hatred » perfecute his Jkinfioaen 
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'^ See a]|0¥C,.p..2i. 
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"of the race of Hercules; but I truft he fhall 
"meet the punilhment due to his impiety." At 
fight of this interefting fpedacle, the troops were 
infpired with new ardor, and the battle raged 
with redoubled fury. The chofen bands , who re- 
fpediveiy watched the fafety of the contending 
princes, became infenfible to perfonal danger, and 
only felicitous to preferve the lacred perfons of 
their kings. The ftrength of Sparta , at length , 
began to yield to the aftivity of her rivals. The 
troops of Theopompus were broken and thrown 
into diforder ; and the reludant prince was himfelf 
compelled to retire. At the fame time the right 
wing of the Meffenians, having loft their leader 
Pytharatus, yielded to the exertions of Polydorus 
and his Spartans: But neither this general, nor 
king Euphaes, thought proper to purfue the flying 
enemy. It feemed more expedient to ftrengthen , 
with their victorious troops, the central divifions 
of their refpedive armies , which ftill continued to 
fight with obftinate valor, and doubtful fuccefs. 
Night at length put an end to the engagement, 
which had proved extremely humiliating to both 
parties ; for next morning neither offered to re- 
new the 43attle , neither ventured to ered a trophy 
of vidory ; while both craved a {ufpenfion of arras, 
for the purpofe of interring the dead; a demand 
generally conftrued as an acknowledgment of 
defeat. 

Although the immediate efiFeds of the battle wcr« 
alike deftrudive to the Spartans and to the Mef- 
fenians , its remote confequenccs ^wcrc peculiarly 
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ruinous to the latter. They were lefs rich and 
lefs numerous than their opponents ; their army 
could not be recruited with the fame facility ; 
many of their llaves were bribed into the enemy*s 
fervice ; and a peftilential diftemper , concurring 
with other misfortunes, reduced them to the laft 
extremity of diftrefs. The Spartans, meanwhile, 
carried on their annual incur(ions with more thaa 
ufual cruelty, involving the hufbandman, with his 
labors, in undiftinguifhed ruin, and deftroying 
by fire and fword the wretched inhabitants of the 
unfortified cities. The miferable ravages to which 
thefe cities were continually expofed , obliged the 
]VIeffenians to abandon them , and to feek refuge 
among the almoft inacceffible rtiountains of Ithomc; 
a place which, though fituate near the frontiers of 
Laconia, afforded theni the fecureft retreat amidft 
their prefent calamities, being ftrongly fortified by 
nature, and furroundcd by a wall, which bid 
defiance to the battering engines known in that 
early age. 

The Meflenians , thus defended againft external 
aflaults, were ftill expofed to the danger of perilh-i 
ing by famine. The apprehenfion of this new 
calamity gave additional poignancy to the feelings 
of their unhappy fituation, and increafed the hor- 
rors of the peftilence which raged more fiercely 
than ever among men cooped up Avithin a narrow 
fortrefs. Under the preffure of prefent, and tht* 
dread pf future evil , their minds were favorably 
difpofed for admitting the terrors of fuperftitron. A 
mefleuger was fent to Delphi tx> inquire by vrhat 
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facrifice they might appeafe the rcfentment of the 
angry gods. On his return to Ithome, he de* 
clared the ftern anfwer of the god ^ which demand* 
ed the innocent blood of a virgin of the royal race* 
The Mcffenians prepared, in full affemblyj to obey 
the horrid mandate. The lots were caft, and tho 
daughter of Lycifcus was declared worthy of aton^ 
ing, by her blood, for the fins of the prince and 
people : But the father , who was only a diftan^ 
branch of the royal family, allowed his paternal 
affedion to prevail over the didates of bot^ hii 
patriotifm and his piety. By his advice, Ephe- 
bolus, a diviner » oppofed the facrifice, afferting 
that the pretended princefs was not. what (he ap*- 
peared, but a fuppofititious child, whom the arti- 
ftce of the wife of Lycifcus had adopted to conceal 
her barrennefs. While the rcmonftrances of the 
diviner engaged the attention of tlie affembly, Ly- 
cifcus privately withdrew his daughter, and, efcap- 
ing unobferved through the gates of Ithome, fought 
protedion, againfi: the cruelty of fortune and of 
his friends, among the unrelenting enemies of his 
country. 

He had already made confidcrable progrefs in 
his journey towards Sparta, when the difcovery of 
his departure threw the MefiTenians into great con- 
fternatiqn ; nor is it eafy to determine what might 
have been the effed: of their fuperftitious terrors, 
had not Ariftodemus , another branch of the Her- 
culean {lock, and ftill lefs diftinguilhed by birth 
tiian merit, volunt^Uy ofBered to devote his owa 
child for the pubiur fafety. But this facrifice wa^ 
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likewife oppofed by a youth, who, paffionately in c H a p. 
love with the intended vidim, cried out, that the iv. 
young lady had been betrothed to him , and that ^^^ ***^" 
it belonged to her deftined hu(band , not to her \l\%al^^n. 
inhuman father, to difpofe of her life and fortune. 
When his noify clamors were little regarded by 
the affembly, he had die effrontery to ^fferl;, that 
the daughter of Ariftodemus could" not anfwer the 
condition required by the oracle; that, even be- 
fore the nuptial rites had been confummated , fh^ 
had pitied the violence of his paffion , and that 
now (he carried in her womb the fruit of their 
unhappy loves. Ariftodemus, hearing this decla- 
ration, was feized with rage and indignation at the 
unmerited difgrace thrown on his family. ^' It 
" then appeared, " fays an ancient author '% 
" with what eafe delliny tarnifhcs the feeble 
^' virtues of men , as the flime of a river does 
^^ the fhining ornaments which cover its humid 
^ bed. " ^ The angry father plunged his dagger She i$ flam 
into the breaft of his unfortunate daughter, and, »»yherfa. 
with horrid barbarity, opening her womb in the 
prefence of the amazed affembly, demanded juf- 
ticc on the infamous impoftor who had traduce4 
her virtue. The Meffenians ^^ere ftill farther irri- 
tated againft the youth , in confequence of the 
opinion of Ephebolus , who declared that another 
vidim muft be fought to appeafe the anger of the 
gods , becaufe Ariftodemus had facrificed his 

'^ Fau&nias, p. S32. Tl)is might ftthfy the fuperaition of 
antiquity , bat will ap^tar, in modan times » a (0«r axcttfe for liicli 
n th^ckinc barbarity. 
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daughter, not in obedience to the oracle, but to 
gratify the impetuous paflion of his own ungo- 
vernable foul. The rage of 'the affembly would 
have fpeedily fent the lover to attend the fhade of 
his miflrefs; but fortunately he was beloved and 
pitied by king Euphaes, whofe authority controul- 
cd , on this occafion , the audacious infolence of a 
prieft, and checked the wild fury of the popu- 
lace. The king afferted that Apollo had 
reafon to complain of their difobedience : The 
god demanded the blood of a virgin , a virgin had 
been flain; but. neither did the Pythia determine, 
nor belonged it to them to inquire, by whofe 
hands , or from what motive , the vidim fhould 
be put to death. 

The oracle, thus favorably interpreted by the 
wifdom of the prince, not only allayed the frantic 
rage, but reftored the fainting hopes, of the 
people. They determined to defend their capital 
to the laft extremity ; and this generous refolution, 
which they maintained inviolate during the courfc 
of feveral years, was juftified by obftinate exertions 
of valor. 

The fpirited and perfevering eflForts of the Mef- 
fenians , as well as the proud tyranny of Sparta , 
tended to procure, to the weaker flate, feveral 
ufeful alliances among the neighbouring republics. 
Of all the communities inhabiting the Pelopon- 
nefus, the Corinthians alone, 4s a maritime and 
commercial people, entertained little jealoufy of 
the Spartans; while the Argives and Arcadians, 
from proximity of fituation, as well as interference 
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of intereft and ambition , held the difciples of Ly- 
curgus in peculiar deteftation. By the afliftance of 
thefe powerful allies , the Meflenians gained confi- 
derable advantages in two general engagements; 
in the former of which, their -king Euphaes , be- 
trayed by the ardor of fuccefs into an unequal 
combat , was ^verpowered by numbers ^ and flain 
in the adion. The valor of Ariftodemus was 
called by the voice of the people to fill the vacant 
throne; and his condudl in war juftified the high 
opinion entertained of him by his countrymen* 
For five years he baffled the afpiring hopes of the 
Spartans ; defeated them in feveral dcfultory ren- 
counters; and, in a pitched battle, fought near 
the walls of Ithome , overcame the principal 
ftrength of their republic , allifted by that of the 
CorinthianSk 

This vidory , though obtained by ftratagem 
rather than by fuperiority of courage or difcipline, 
threw the Spartan fenate into the greateft perplex* 
ity, and deprived them of the expedation of put* 
ting a fpeedy , or even a fortunate, end to the war. 
In their diftrefs they had recourfe to the fame 
oracle, which had relieved the afflidions of the 
Meffenians, As the policy of the god feldom 
fent away, in ill humor, the votaries of his Ihrine, 
the deftrudion of Ithome was announced with 
prophetic obfcurity. The Spartans, with revived 
hopes, again took the field; and their new ardor 
was fuccefsful in feveral fkirmiflies with the IVlef. 
fenians, who, harafled by an open, wer6 ftill more 
fatally opprefled by a fectec foe. The people were 
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agairi feized with fuperftitious terrors. Dreams, 
vifions , and other prodigies confirmed the me- 
Janchoiy prediAion of ApoJlo. The impatient 
temper of Arillodcmiis made him withdraw, by a 
voluntary death , from the evils which threatened 
his country. The other leaders of greateft re- 
nown had periffied in the field. Ithome, deprived 
of its principal fiipport, and inverted more clcfely 
than before, was fcompelled, after a fiege of five 
months , to fubmit to the flow but irrefiftiblc im- 
preffions of famine. Such of its inhabitants as 
were entitled to the benefit of hofpitality in Sicyon, 
Argos, or Arcadia, travelled with all poffible ex- 
pedition into thofe countries. The facred families, 
ivho were attached to the miniftry of Ceres, fought 
a fecure refuge among the venerable priefts of 
Eleufis , in Attica. The greater part of the 
people difpcrfed themfelves through the interior 
towns and villages, endeavouring, in the obfcurity 
of their ancient habitations , to elude the induftri- 
ous fearch of an unrelenting enemy '*. 

The Lacedaemonians , having thus obtained 
Sle"firr^ poffeffion of the Meffenian capital, difcovered 
fignal gratitude to {heir gods , fidelity to their 
allies, and cruelty to their enemies., Ithome was 
demolilhed to the foundation. Of its fpoil , three 
tripods were confecratcd to Amyclean Apollo. 
The firft was adorned wish the image of Venus , 
the fecond with that of Diana, and the third with 
the figures of Ceres and Proferpine. To the 
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Ailihiaiis ; i^ho liad aflifted them ivith peculiar c k a a 
alacrity in the war, the Spartaris gave that beautiful . i\^* 
portion of the Mi^flenian cokft, Which aflumed; and 
long tetaided , the tianie of its iidw inhabitants. 
They tfev^ardcd the good intentions bf the Mef- 
feniah Androcles , who , at the commencement of 
the war , had difcovered his partiality fbr Sparta, 
by bellowing on his defcehdants the fertile diftri(^ 
Hyamia. The reft bJF the Meflenian nation were 
treated with all the rigdi: of Spkrbn policy. They 
Were obliged tb take ati oath of allegiance to their 
proud viddr^ j to jpfeferit thbdii fevefy year with 
half the prodUi:e of theil* foil , ana , under pain of 
the fevereft puriiffiment, to appeaf in inpurning 
habits , at th^ fiihetals tif the Spairuh kings and 
inagiftrates ". 

After the clofe of the firft Meftenikn war, Gfcece: statt' if " 
appears; for feveral years, to hive enjoyed an uniifual S!ui^ 
degree of trafiqdillity. iPeace prdmoted population; 
and the inhabitants oJF Peloponnefiis continued to 
diffufe their hiiitieroui cblonies ovet the iflaiids of 
Sicily and Corcyta , as Xvell as over the foutljera 
divifion of Italy, afterWarcfs kribtVn by the namfe 
bf Magna Orsecia ^*. In this ddicious c6iintry twc)l 
bonftdetabld eftabliffiments were fbrthed^ abcrui 

" Panfiii. liiid. 
. '• TtajkaiAt, af will U {^rdVed hereafter, detihjttd tie Greek 
rettfemeutt iMth in Italy and Sicily. Tlie colonies there became , ii^ 
propels of tine, perhaps mo^e confiderable than the in6tliitftf*countri^. 
Their proceedings will be fully related in the following WorK; %u% 
iior until their tranfaciions enter into (be gchenil i^ftciii of Orec&4 
politics. ^ ' ... — 

Vol. L k 
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Q n h V. the fam^ tia)c, tho otie at Rhegium^ dtid the 
IV. other at Tarcntum. Rbegium^ fituate oa the 
fouthern extrtmity of the continent, fpon, acquired 
the a(cen(laDt oyer the ileighboaring cities; and 
TTareritinft, having become the tfidft powerful 
xomixiuoity on the eaftern coaft., bad tbfc honor 
of giving name to the fpacious bay, ivhjcb pene* 
trates fo deeply, into Italy i, that it aknoft unites 
the Tufcan and the Ionian feas» 

The partigijilar caiife$ Mrhich occafiomed, or the 
various conl^quences which attcixUd , thefe feveral 
fiiigratitins, stfe not related iR aociept biftory ; the 
Lacedaemonian edabUfbment a t Tareqtum ^wa^ aldne 
tnarked hy fuch circumAances as liave merited » on 
account of^their fipgularity, to be handed, dovrn t6 
iucceeding ages, 
tiittur^ Daring the fecond expedition/* of th^ Spartans 
*»"^*\ agairift MeflVnia y the army 9 conftftirig of the 
TittMv^i -greater part' of the citizens* yrlio bad attained the 
i« Italy, inilifary agt, bound themfelvea^ by oa^^ liot to 
return ^ome uptil they had f^faduedr thj^ir enclmies. 
This engagement deuined theai fev^tal years id 
the field, auring which Spartav inbaVitMl ooty by 
women , cbildren , and h«lp)e£s bid mtM^ proddced 
tie Ihcceeding generation tor fuj^rt th^ fiiture 
' glbfjfts 'of the republic. Seniible of this inconve- 
nience, which , in a warlike and ambitious fhite, 
furroi^ded by warlike; and ambitious rivaMr fti^i'ght 

'* Thtf hnd ttkcw fife Gtmg ^atb hi the llrft ex|Jedition: bwt ft 
0ppeaf» homVtmlkiAtu^ tiMit tllef did not dbferve ft. The fenaters 
•(braiiaei the y^atk wtiii eevMMce and ctttft^ili^e of cheir eatbj 
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iiavfc beeS prc/Ju^^ b|thrmoft ^arfgcfd^ cbii- c ft k ifc 
leqii ence's i, tflc lena tc re catte^d iTucTi y opn X men a s> 1 V, 
HaviiSff leK their cdiiritry before tfiey had attajnea 
the tailitary agCj were not under atiy obligation to 
keep tlie n6ld ; and enjoined ttcni to affcfciat'e 
jifomilcuouny wJth the rtiamed worticn, that the 
city niignt' Mius Kc preferyed frpm cfecay anJ 
tletolatiori. The cKifSreii ijorri 6t ihefe utefui ' 
diou^n irregular connexions, \vcre dittinguilfiea 
By inc tiame 6J Parttjcriia:" ; probably demoting 
tlie 'con4iti(Sn 6f tlieTr mothers ", They had nq 
t'eftairi latiicr; nor were tlicy en titled, t^oiigH 
fcitizeiii of. Sparfa , io any prlvitt inhcntancK 
Tncte'cirturoftan«^ fccpt Ihcin a diftinii boily, tbe 
ni'e'rtibvs (^ j^HicK were attaclied by trie rtrideft 
fnchdibijf to* cacti other, and hoflilV to tEe reft; 

'i'hS ctan^crous (Sifpotition was ftlll farther confpt 
intreaKii dV kfie imprudent belhaviout ot the; "* "^ 

Spart;8tas, wno, on their return from the cDnquejj 



racy ot iii 
Partbfniir 
an4 U«. 
lots. 



brd(i(^ olKracc. Tticlr ijnfiappy fituntiori j gnd 

ifcB iri^iiisi^ ^ftfe \^icit t^y; liilitSittel fi> 

it, nmMf c6iit^&^ii}^ A fcHcliit's, 

jrt'oirtptc^ tHem tiJ fcvolf from the cr*u|f tyi'a^npV 
of their maftcrs. A confpiracy v^as forfil^dt th« 

ikn fr»i. ARi^TOT. Polit I. v. c. r. 
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CHAP, day, place, and fignal were determined, upptl 
tv, ^ibich the Partlicni« and tielots, armed with 
concealed daggers^ and with the moft hbftile fury, 
fliould retaliate, in the public affembly, theit pad 
fufferings andinhilts bhthe unfufpeding; fuperiority 
of the proiid lords o( Sparta. The time approaciied, 
and the defign was ripe for execution, when the 
preiTident of the aflembly ordered the crier to 
proclaim , That none prefent fbould throw Up 
his cap (for that had been the fignal appointed 
by the coiifpirators); and thus clearly intimated 
that the plot had been discovered, and that the 
Spartans were prepared to meet and to overcome 
the dangerous treacJiery of their dependants. 
We ate not informed of the piiniiOiment inflided 
on the Helots , or whether , as the cdnipiracy 
Bad been laid open by one of their number, 
the merit of an individual, was allowed to atone 
' for the guilt of the fociety. The Parthenix, 
however , Were treated with a remarkable degree 
tt lenity , Cuggefted , probably , by the fears, 
rather than by the humanity of S(paru ". They 
were not only alloweVl Co efcape tmpuniihed ^om 
their natiVe country , but fiirniihed with every 
thing nec€<(Iary for undertaking a fuccefsful expe* 
dition agaihft the neighbouring coafts ; and thus 
enabled tb eftabliih themfelves under their leader 
Phalantus , in the delightful recefles of the Tarei;!- 
tine gulph **. 

. ^« Bj^or. if«d Scrawl, tl «» Paufcu. Pho^ 
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The Spartans, vrhen delivered from the danger chap* 
of this fdnhidable confpiracjr , enjoyed , . above iv. 
thirty years, domeftic as well, as public peace. The MeC 
until again difturbed -by. thQ reyol^ of the Meffe- p"pt" to 
nians. The difhonorable conditions impofed oa revolt., 
that people , the tpilfoaie labors to yrhich mofl^ 
of them were necftSarily condemned, ;n order ta 
produce the expeded tribute.; the natural fertility 
of the foil, augmented by induftry, and augment- 
ing in its turn the populoufnefs of the country; all 
thefe caufes confpired to iharpen their refentment,^ 
to embitter their hqllility ^ and to determine them, 
at every hazard, toexpofe their fortune to the 
decifion of th? fword* The negligence of Sparta 
was favorable to the progre(s of rebellion. While 
fhe degraded the MefTenians by the moft humiliate 
ing marks of (ervi^de, fhe allowed then), howeveri^ 
to rebuild their cities, to alTemble in the publiq 
places, and to communicate'' to each otbec theic 
mutual grievances and' complaints. To reward 
the fervices of . Androclcs,^ the IVIeffenian king, 
fhe had bellowed on lus^fymify^.^c rich province 
of Hyramia; biit'the ddcendan^ of tljat prince 
preferring che'dutids of padripiifni to the. didates 
of gratitude, countenanced and encouraged th^ 
warUke difpoGtions of his, co'tfotrymeq. The young 
men of Andania longed jto ' tal;e ^yp vniiis. They oiymp, . ., 
were headed by Ariftomenes ^^^a^^ youth* defcendcd **'"* ^'. 
from the ancient line of tVIeffenian. kings, adornc4 
with the mpfl; extraordinary qualities of mind 
and body ^ ^nd whofe exploits , if inftead of bein^ 
fung by Rhianus^ and 'related by Paufanias, they 
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•^ 19 A ?. had been .^cfcribeid by Xenopbon, 05 celfbratcd 
rv. by Homer, Wnuld plact hira in tbe. firft rank of 
Grecian hf^o^5. 
pbuifi»p- Ttn' entcnr>g upon this .n^cmorakble lyar the 
#**"«•. Metteiiians corfulTctJ the xiidatcs pf prudence, at 
Argives tfic fan^c time that they indulged ^hc njotiyes of 
|in4 4re^ aninloiitV ajid anrtbit;[eri. S^^pforc dircovcnng their 
^"^* inteotiQif to take' arms, they di^atcned tnciTcnser* 
to the Arpaduins aod Argwes, intimating tncir^ 

. . . _ . . p^^^ 

iHCC, 

Arc;j- 

diaris were calurally' ed'chiies to their 'warlike and 

ambiapus nejzhM^ur^ ; and « at tht; particular 

junctiy'e, the enmi.ty qr the forificr to^yards bpart^ 

'^as/'by! i;jccent injuries, kint^l(^4 mto r^fentnicnt- 

Both nations coxifirmed , by the mqft flattering 

J)roraife$, the rcTo^uti^on of the MefTcnianJ^j who , 

/ Ivith unffomrnon unanimity and concei^tj fought 

1 ^eli'vcjrk^jft from tljie fjpprjcffivc feycrity. of their 

tyrants. '^ * '. • ' 

qphf bnttit The firft cngagenjent was foujht ajtpcrae, a 

pfDerae. ^j^^^^ of Mc&nia- tiic fdldr^r'j.pn'bp^^^ 

bchav'ifd Y/^h etjual bravery i Ac yiifltpry wa? 
lirtTfry i3QUD.tful J but Arifltorne|iei5 i tlje . MelJjj.RJan , 
and mode. acquirc3' uoHval led glory an cl j-cnown, O© th^ 

ration of x •?.^* '|.'*t i » /' * ^/ t'l'--' '« » ' i • 

Ariftome. neja of battle he ^vas fajutcd king by thd adrair- 
*- • J.ng ^ratuudc of his coyntryrn^n. JElc declined , 

jioWcVf^r , thf darigcfou? Jipnor§ of rpyalty, 
^eclariqg himCeilF latistied with th^ appejUtion of 
GeneVai, which* in that, age^^ implied a fuperiority 
in niartial e:^e(cife$ , a$ ^eli as in thc.kno>vledgQ 
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of war« and iQ the experience of command The c b 4 r« 
Mefleniap eyeelled in all tkefe , and pofTeffed^ ?v. 
befides, a degree of military enthuriafm, \vhicbt 
as it W9S employed to retrieve the defperate affairs 
of his country, deferves to be for eVc* remembered 
and adifarpd. Senfrble how much depe^td on the 
aufpicioiiiis beginhiog of the war, be immediately 
niarclied tQ Sparta » eoCered the city/ li^hicb was 
i>eah^r . v^alled *nor lighted , during nigbt; and' 
fufpeaded 10 the temple of Minerva Ik hiackkir, 
infcrib^d V^ith bis name^ as a monoMelA bl kfis 
fuccefe asg^ioft the eneifiny , and. an loCferiii^ to 
procure the gQo<l-wiU pf that warlike ^oddefe. 
. The hjfrdioeft of ibis. exploit was rivalled by the larexp^t 
rmgular.jcHjFepi4ity pf bis companions pMormus ofPaaor;... 
i^.nd Gooippu^K. While the Lacedsemoaiaas cele- JJ"*,*"*^ 
brated^ ip their campiv the fcftival ot their beroes 
Caftor and FpUux , the two youths of A4idan«a» 
mounted ^^ fiery fteeds, with lances in their 
bands^: and a purple mantfe flowing ovist their white 
veftments, prefented tho&fdves in tfie inidA of the 
joyous affembly. The fupe rftitious crowd/diflblved 
ip roictband wine, imagined that tbeir heavenly 
protei^ofs had appeared in a human fbrm^ in order 
tognaoe' the feftival eftablilhed in tbeic. honor*'. 
As they approached , unarmed,, to. pay tbeir' 
obeifance to the divine brothers of Helens ^9 
young Meffenians couched their fpear^i atucked 

^> PaoGinits, p. ft€C HowcTtr furfrifiag tk1$ €f«4»litT anf' 
%p^pear la tli« prcfeat age. it is atuacil by tlw> m^tk •ifMftiMabJt 
t^deaoe. ScriKiug iiiAaacffS «f k will •C9«c i«- IMM UPCtMs •f tll» 
Qreck taferx* . . - 

N 4 
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C H A F. companions , he cl^ar^e4 the principal diyifion of 
' IV. the Spartan army, cpmmandeci by the king in. 
pcrfon 1 he rcfifb^ncc Msas pt)ftir]^ate , and lafted 
for feveral hours. When the Spartans begaii to 
give way ^ Ariftom©p(;& orcjercd a ne>y body of 
troops to complete his fp^celai to ^out 9^4 purfue 
ihc enemy. He , witlj bis iutle but determined 
band , attacked a feqqqd divifion ^ i^P Lao^dae- 
.:, jupnians, which fti](.CQntinujp4~ firjoa in its poft. 
liavjng- compgllpd t^cfc ?ilXp.tCf Jetire^t^ he ^ with 
amazipg rapidity , tiirncd tb^) valor of his (rpops 
j|gainft a third , J^n4 th^H ^gawft ^ fourtb: bri- 
gade *' , both of which givipg'gtpupd , the whole 
army was. p.iHkqflj^hjt,"^ad,,ip(urfued with great 
mughter. Tl^e; m«(vc, of ^ief<;,ft(cbicv^med,ts was ^ 
on the return lof .AfiftpjPJSP^ 
great pqm^ at A,ndaiy^ [ ^*^* 'p^cj^ f^ceiyed their 
feyorite hero wtt^ |9i|yqus acclw^ ^^^ tbo. 

women , ftrowing feii way A^ii3b4cV*P>^s > ^^S ^^ ^^ 
praife 9 ftanz^ 3^at. |)^ .fi^^luyl. fRodern; times, 
ixpreifing^ >vith,^isi^p*,fi ^orious^ 

vidory pbt^ine^ py?'i: thj? j(^aQ^(|^P^^^ 

The tribute of Juft ^ppl^^ufe pajiijl to tbe virtues 
of Ariftomenes i»fpir?d hifA .^ylib,a^ geqerows. am-. 
bitipn to dej^rve. thf ftpc^re^.^a^.tude of hi:&. 
coumrynverv Witji. ^pr^cpitt^pg jti^Uvity he CQn-% 
H^ued^ vrith his fitUjf. bA^4 P^iW^ adb^rcijts.^ 

tlii\^ r9f;^gcaieot,' almoft exceed belted . PutfCiii. Meffen. T^crt i% 

' i^>f mai4Ka)>le «ft)n6ide«et is tht characttr iin4'ex]^oi», at well as in 

t^ ituaHQq* oC iriftt»eiiii.t Vlil- tbQlk.>iifi tlu cetebraud $«otMs>^ 
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' " • 

tp oyer -tun the boftile territory^ to dqftrpy the chap* 
defencelefs villages , and to carry the inhabitapts lV» 
into feryitude. The tc^wn^ of Phar« ,^ parya, and 
EgHa JfuGccflivcly, cxperiwc^d th^^fatfal epe^s 6( 
his ravage's. la t|ip firft , he found ^ confiderabb 
booty, in mpndy and comn^odities ; in th? fc- 
cond , be found a booty (lill more precio^ys i ^e 
daughjLers. of the principal inhabitafits dfiiiqna in 
the chorus of Di^na, yrhqm he honorably pro- 
tefted aeainft the iiceritiou$' violence of his folr 
Ipweft ,' and reftored , uniiiiured , for tjie ranjfom 
offered by their "parfhtis'* ^fteh attaclfing pgila, 
Ariftomcnps njct with an pncxpe^^d chieck irof^ 
the enihuii^fm of the Spartan inau^^ y^Jio were 
offering fecrifice to Cei;es iii/ a ncig^.bopd,i?^ 
fcmple-, long held in peculiar v.cn€r.^ti9p. As^ 
ipon as they percl^ivcd the approach pj^ tl)e ^nemy , 
the women ^' who , according to the inftitutions oi^ 
Lycurgus, had, bjfcn t^:ainesj[ ^|p. ^}\ ^§ ipanly c%-. 
ercifes of the other (e3<;, ?93^.|?4. fof^ ft^^ ^^ 
temple, and aQailing the JV^qflfenj^nf.w^ifb. Jcniycs, 
hatchets, burning torches,, ajjd. tjiip: Ojtljjer iqftru-» 
flients o£ facrificc ^ thr^w t^^pIn iflto . fj^forjdjCr , 
wounded feyeral of the (bldier$, and feiz^d tbc 
perfon of their cp.mnian(J?r. Nfjxt day , |^p>ii;ever , 
Ariftomencs was d^UY^i:c(|^froin;|. c^Uyity.,; vtbrough 
the good offices of, Aj.cl|idaaxf^ , priij(lcl5 of 
Ceres , whofe fufccpti|bJ5 h^af;t hf^^ Ippg admired 
and loved the merit ^nc( feppNyn pf, tbebrfvc Mefr 
fenian. 

The amazing fuccefs of the Meflenians , w^ich , The spar- 
\n the courfe of three years bad been interrupted J^aiedlly 

T;rt9Ctt$. 
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CHAP, only by this incpnfiderable accident, difppfedthc 
IV. Spartan kings to abandon the war , and to alloys 
their enemies to enjoy the honor and advantages 
which they hadfo bravely earnec). This rSfpludon 
was approved by the fenate ^nd aCTembly. The 
allies of Sparta readily adopted the (ame opinion. 
Tyrtaeus ^one oppofed the difgraceful meafure^ 
with all the force of his authority. The. iacred 
charadler of the bard , with the divine influence of 
Bis poetry , prevailed ; and the Spartans Igain. 
entered Meflenia vritb an army , as numerous and 
powerful as any they had before poUeded. But at 
fight of the Meflfeoian troops. , h^ded by Arifto- 
menes , they were thrown into ncvf conftern^tion. 
The dreaded prowds of their heroic antagonift, 
wfiich they hadfo often and fo fatall/expierienced , 
continually pefented it(elf to their minds ; and 
the infpired art$> of Tyrtaeus were 9gsun neceflary 
to refift the in^reaifing panic. A fecojnd time he 
revived t^eir drooping courage, while he expatiated 
on the glory of ancient warriors; the magnanimity 
of defpifing fortuncj the praife and honors of 
valor; the joys and xeyrards of vidory **. Thefc 
fentiments, didlated by. the true Ipirit of heroifm^ 
fired their minds with imartial ardor. Difregard- 
ing the fweets of liff , they ^on^ed for an honor- 
able death. One confider^tion only ( fuch was the 
fuperftition of ancient times^) damped the generous 
warmth that animated their fouls. In an engage- 
nient, which the^e was every rcafon to believe 

' ^* TyrtKtts , p. 3 and 3. elic. GUIk- 
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vrould be fought with the mod obftinate valor on ^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
both fides /What crowds of warriors mull £ail) iy. 
whole bodies , heaped together in horrid conf ufiod , 
cbiild not be recognifed by their friends » or obtain , 
with due folemnity, the (acred rites of funeral! 
This melancholy thought , which chilled the boldeft 
heart with religious horror , might have formed an 
infurmouhtable obftacle to their fuccels, had not 
iheir terrors been renioved by the prudent ihif- 
fionary of Apoll6. By the advice of Tyrtaeus, 
each foldier tied a token, infcribed with his name 
and defignation , round his right arm , hy means of 
^hich his bddy , however disfigured *' , might be 
known to his fiiend^ and kindred. Thus fortifiect 
againft the only illufion that coiild alami the minds 
of men who preferred death to a defeat , they rufh« 
ed forward to ituck their dreaded, aiid hitherto 
vldorious , foes. 

The Meflenian ^nefal had dravrn tip his forces xhe battle 
at a place called the Great Ditch , from which this »f «>>« 
Engagement has been called the batde of the 
Trenches **. The national ftrength was reinforced 
by a confiderable bDdy of Arcadian troops , com- 
manded by their kiiig Ariftocrates , to whofe 
treachery, as inuch as to th^ own valor, the 
Spartans were indebted for the vidory. 

The Spattans, though poffeffed of little privati Ttt^^ni 
trealth, iiad a confiderable public treafute, with mtes/ 
l^hich the5l*€arly began tQ bribe thofe ^hom they i^^M Qt 

^ ' ^ 'the Arca- 

^^ Confab corporvm linetraenta. JVSTdKi 
V PelyWts^ L iT. $tr«b»» 1. fittf. 



Trendies. 
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9 n k ih delpaired to fcohquef. TV'itn tlii^ ^ perKaps , oH 
iv: many feirmer 6ccafibn$^ ttiey bad tfcrnpted tBd 
Avarice of Ariftocfalcs, who, IrcJra Wnt''o7opp6f« 
tuiiity rather tBaii of ixiclmation 15 Bttfay^ Had 
hitherto ihamiained bis fidelity inviolate. Biit 
vfhen he pcrcelvea the finuTua) araof V^fiicB a^^ 
niated the eneiiiy'; and refltededj that if, without 
his conci/rretice,' viAbiy ffioiild Heeiare itielr bd 
their fide, he niigkit foir ever He ocpHved o? id 
6ccafioii to earn the wa^ of bis ihtenaed iniquity , 
be deteriiirhed to abandon h'ls ancient aUies, and 
to eniiire fucce& to the IJicedxmdnians. IS light 
of the tv^d arnsfes beexpiamed an\i' ex%gefated to 
bis troops the advantageou:; pofction ^of Inc Spar- 
tans ; the dHficulty of a retreat , in caffe they theiii- 
felycs weit!' obliged to «vc gfoiindf andf the iti^ 
^uipicibiis' bmiiis wfeieb tfifeateScS ac(trii<liron to 
JVlcfTene. In order to avoid the ffiin ready to 
overtake ttcir allies, be coinnjaAdcp lu^ 
prepared to foHpw fifrii on ibc nfff .fignil tot the 
cngagcntehf. When the chairge was iounded j: atid 
the Mefleniaiis >^re pfeplaring to refift tfe Ifi'rft 
Onfet of the enemy, AriTtpcriates feq offffis Arca- 
dians; and, to maKe ^is deletion more apparM^^ 
The Mec crofWcf thc whoIc' Mcrfcnian pi^.^ ThV tVlelJcV 
feated! *"* ^iaiTS , . confouncJcd with a treacnery to bcJtd an(f 
xnanifeft , almbll forgot that tncy ^iircre comencfing 
ligainlf the Spartans. Mahjf forfpojc^ tbei^ raiilcs 
and ran after the Arcadians, fbm^tmfes conjuring 
them to return 'to their duty, and fdmetimes re- 
proaching them'witfi their perfidibus mgratitiide. 
Their entreaties and inJFuits Were alifee vam ; their 



army \rai filrrttindca airftdl! Mf *Vfe^ !ic(^; ilifc x? A it K 
little band of Afiftoihene^ Hotii i WiA p^rtlda6ibif» XV. 
valor, tefiftifig tbi efforts ^ iiid brtafcing tHrptigh . 
the embattled fqUadrons i of the dtttmy. 'theii^ 
example eticdUraged ttkhc^s of tbfeir colitttlyhitn t6 ; 

eflfeA an^fcape by e^iidl bra\'bry; biit, ifadtWiiibfc* 
ing this daiigeretis ttteafute^ . ttief greatd* ^dh cf wit 
foldicfs periCbcd , as well as the j^tierals Addfoclw; 
Ffaintas , and f hana^j perfofni cKfcfcHdW ffbriS the 
ancient ftbck of Mdfehi^ri hbtiilky , Hxid Wfatf , n^il 
to Ari(l6ri>en«s , ^ihii thi j^incipil b^h^fTcfifl 
and defettfce of thin iieVtAitigHbHii^i 

Among thi! teptiblie!! of irtieieht Ghifcd*» itii fkli Mamaiii^ 
6f a n^tioBl 6ftch dt^eridiStf 6it tHA' ivHil 6l Hhitdt. "^j^^ 
The t^tifihtiM ^ii not Biw^c^ii McfdMify tf bojiS, 
V/h6t^gMe4'ijiHt^ a tifidii ^*?HfcH tKify c;<rri«cl 
6h roertly ffdm MertfR,- ^Hfiotrt ^SfaWildn or rt* 
fentrftcrit- Tht cHUem 6f fftB 66iAratiiii{ie$ fougfct 
f6t th^ii- m^rCic^ krU fcfHUhi^, iMi wii^es ^nA 
€hildf(<ft, a#df6r ctcfiy oljJMEHfl* ^eirdf viWaMi 
d^^ng taetii id iiU^ i ffHt^ ^ cfkert^d thi 
(ifn»oft eUbfts df fB^ariHifdfi^ ij wfcff stjr of mii 
(Ifengthi f)6f did tHe confl}^ ceaft, ^ ffie bfi^ 
pany liad #*dtH3ed tFi6 dthcf W*i^(hHnitv. it^i* 
not eitfaofdinSry, therefdre'j tftrit ifffeff ifit Al&O'djT 
battle of thcf Trtnch*s, the M*ffematfi ifcbiild W 
iioAble to keep the? field. ATrffohWntfs , ho^tvet^ 
determined 5 whiW Ke pteferved hii lifi, iti ftiainr 
tain Ms fedeperidehcfe With thii irii^i^ ffi cot 
le^d th^ miftrable rentaiitS' of fiis* dnfdrtuhat^ 
troops ? affembled the fcattei'ed iixlWtfitiianti of tfe^ 
open aoimtry ; abstnrdtmed die cftt6^ ;r^cf vflli^ oH 



nuatf: 
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fa ^ A P« the plain to the mercy of the vidc^rs ; ami feized > 
ivv vfith bis little army, the ftrong fortreft of Eira, 

liethrows fitiiate among the mountains. whieh rife along the 

to'^thefor* Jbuthcrn Ihore oiFMeiTeniai defended on the north 

teefs of by the river Neda^ and open only on the fbiith to- 
vrards the harbours ofFylus and Methone , which 
offered it a plentiful fupply of com i fiih , and other 
neceUary provifions. ^ 

A.c. ^8a [ In this fituation the gallant Meffenian refilled; 

"^^^** lor eleven years , the effoi*ts of the Spartans ^ who 

endeavoured ^ with unremitting induftry , to bef 

come mafters of the fortrefs. Nor was he Satisfied 

with defending thip place ^ on various occaftons he 

. made vigorous and fuccelsful lallies againll the be^ 

?-**** ^^ ficgers. With a body of three hundred Mefienians ; 

territories; ^^ ^"^^ valor and fidelity, he, at different times j 
byer-ran the Spartan territories , and; plundered fuch 
cities as were either weakly garrifpned or negli- 
gently defended. In order to put a {bop to incur- 
lions equally difhonorable and deftrudliye , the 
Spartans ordered. their frontier to be laid w^e ,• and 
thus rendered incapable of affording fubfiftehcc to 
ihe enemy. But they themfelyes were the firft to 
fed the inconvenience of this meafure. As the 
]ands towards tiiat frontier were the moft fertile iri 
the province , and the crops in other parts had 
felled through the inclemency of the fesibn , the 
Spartans ^yere threatened with; all the calamities of 
famine; to which the proprietors of the wafted 
grounds! deprived of their harvefts by a rigorous? 
injunction of the ^ftate, were prepared tb^add the 
' iioiTl>rs of a icSxxon. Tyrtaeds difplayed , on tfai^ 

^ ^ oecafiori, 
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©ccafion , the wonderful power of his art , by ap- c fl a R 
peafing the angry tumult, and teaching the Spar*- iv, 
tans pfatiently to bear , ' in the fervice of their coiin- 
try, the lofs of fortune, asr well as of life.' 

While the enemy were difturbed by thefe coin- andpimi. 
itiotions, Ariftomenes fet out frdmEira, %vith hii dersAmy. 
favorite band , and , matching all nigHt , arrivdd 
by day-break at Amycte , a Lacedsemcfni^n city, 
fitnate oh the banks of the Eur6tas , dt the dlftancfe 
of a few miles from the capital. Having entei'ed 
£he place without refiftance , he carried off a cdn- 
fidetable booty in flayes and roerchandife , and re- 
amed to his mountstins , before the Spartans, 
though apprifed of his iricurfion , could arrive id 
flie affiftance of their neighbours. 

A continued feries of fuch exploits, carrierf on Ariftome. 
with equal fufccefs , infpired into the Meffenians a' "^* ^^^'^ 
degree of confidence , which had almoft provtd 
fatal to their caufe^ NegleAing that cefcrity, dnd, 
thofe precautions , to which they owed therr paft 
advantages , they beg*ln to continue fo lohg in the 
field, that the Spartans found an oppoi^tdnity to 
intercept their return. The little band of Arifto-' 
ihenes behaved with its ufual gallantry, Jind tdiig 
defended itfelf againft far fuperior nunibers , headed 
by the two kings of Sparta. The commander,; 
ffter receiving many wounds, was takeh j^riforier;] 
and, with fifty of hiy btavcft companions, CaYricd' 
in chains to the Lacedaemonian capital. The re- 
fentment of that republic againft thofe who had 
infli<%ed on her fuch dreadful calamities, was not 
po be gratified by an ordinary punilhment. Aftet 
Vol.. I. O 
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CHAP, much deliberation , the prifoners were thrown, alivc^ 
IV. into the Ceada ; a profound cavern, which was 
ThroWii commonly employed as a receptacle for the moft 
Ceada/ atrocious criminals. All the 6ompanion$ of Arif- 
tom«ftis were killed by the fall ; he alone was pre- 
ferve4 by an accident , which , though natural 
enough in itfelf , has been disfigured by many fa- 
bulous circumftances **. The Spartans, who loved 
valor even in an enemy, permitted him, at his 
earneft deGre , to be buried with his fhield ; a wea- 
pon of defence held in peculiar veneration by the 
His won. Grecian foldiers. As he defcended into the deep 
derfuipre- cavity , the edge or bofs of his ample buckler, 
««d eftapt. ftriking againfl; the fides of the pit , broke the 
force of the fall , and faved his life. Two days he 
continued in this miferable dungeon, amidfl; the 
ftench and horror of dead bodies , his face covered 
with his cloak , waiting the flow approaches of cer- 
tain death. The third day (at day-break) he 
heard a noife, and looking up', perceived a fox de- 
vouring the mangled remains of his companions. 
He allowed the animal to approach him , and 
catching hold of it with one hand, while he de- 
fended himfelf againft its bite with the othci* he 
determined to follov^ wherever it fhould condudl 
him. The fox drew towards a chink in the rock, 
by which he had entered the cavity ,,and through 
which he intended to get out. Ariftomenes then 

*• An eagle, it if /aid, flew to his relief, which arore from his 
havio; a fpreid eagle on his shield. Paufaniat fays , he faw the 
abield , which was prcrerved in the fabierraaeoas chapel ot Trophoniot 
•tLahedea. 
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gave liberty to bis guide , whom he followed with chap* 
much difficulty , fcrambling through the paflage iv. . 
which had been opened for his deliverance. He 
immediately took the road of Eira , and was re- 
ceived with pleafing aftoniibment among his tranf- 
ported companions. 

The news of his wonderful efcape were foon con- He^ fyr. 
veyed to Sparta by fome Meffenian deferters , whofe 
information on fuch a fubjecfl was not more . ere- camp 
dited , than if they had brought intelligence of one ^ 
rifen from the dead. But, in the fpace of a few ^ 
days 9 the exploits of Ariftomenes convinced the 
incredulity of the Spartans. He was informed by 
his fcouts , that the Corinthians had fent a power- 
ful reinforcement to the befiegers ; that thefe troops 
were ftill on their march , obferving no order or 
difcipline in the day, and encanipbg during night 
without guards or centinels. A general lefs adive 
and lefs enterprifing, would not have ncgledled fo 
favorable an occafion of annoying the enemy. 
But Ariftomenes alone was- capable of e£Fedting 
this purpofe by the means which were now em- . 
ployed. That no appearance of danger might 
alarm the negligence of the Corinthians , he fet out 
unattended '* , waited their approach in conceal- 
ment, attacked their camp in the dead of night, 
marked his route with blood, and returning loaded 

'* The exploits of Ariftomenes often oblige ns to remember tht 
expreffion in Paufkn as, p. 244 : Afirofivn/if h tgyx Oxvi ecTnium. 
^o^M ^Xiov Ti n eofifoi t*u tmog nv* " That h^ did more than feemii 
*' ed poifible for any one man^ " 

O a « ' . 
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a ft' A. Pi with fpoib to Eira , offered to McffeAiart Jove the 
iVi Hecatomphonia ; a facrifice of an hundred vidims, 
•which Ac alone was entitled to perform, who with 
kis own hand had killed an hundred of his ene- 
miesv This was the third time the Meflenian hero 
had celebrated the fame tremendous rite. 
TbeUtt. Eleven years had the vigorous and perfevering 
dsmonu efforts of a fingle man prolonged the deftiny of 
chlroiS^ Eira. Ariftomenes might have ftill withftood the 
admitted iispetuous ardor of the Spartans , but he could 
iK)t vrithftand the unerring oracles of Apollo , which 
predided the fall of the devoted city. The pur-» 
pofe of the gods , however, was accomplilhed , not 
by open force , but by the fecret treachery of a 
Lacedaemonian adulterer. This Lacedaemonian 
was the flave of Bmperamus, a Spartan , who in 
the field yielded the ppll of honor only to the 
kings. The perfidious ilave had efcaped to the 
enemy with his mafter's property, and bad formed 
an intrigue with a Meflenian woman, whom he 
vifited as often as her hufband was called in his turn 
to guard the citadel. Axnidft the miferable joys of 
their infamous commerce the lovers were one night 
difturbedt by the hulbanfd ^ who loudly claimed 
admittance , which however he did not obtain 
till his wife had concealed the adulterer. When 
Uie wife, with the moft infidious flattery, inquir- 
ing by what excefis of good fortune Ibe was bleffed 
with her hulbands unexpected return , the fimplc 
Meffenian related , that the inclemency of the wea- 
ther had driven the foldieils from their pofls, the 
wind and«thund|(er and rain Jbeing fo violent that 
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it was fcarcely poflSble for them to continue any q h A R 
longer uncovered on the high grounds ; nor could IV. 
their defertion be attended with any bad confe^ 
quences either to themfelvcs or to their country, 
as Ariftomenes was prevented by a recent wound 
from walking the rounds as ufual , and as it could 
not be expeded that the Spartans (hould venture 
an attack againft the citadel during the obfcuritj^ 
and horror of a terapeft. The Lacedaemoniaa 
jlave overheard this recital, and thus obtained i 
piece of intelligence ; which he well knew might 
not only atx>ne for his paft crimes , but entitle him 
to gratitude from his ancient mafter. He cau- 
tioufly cfcapel from his concealment , and Sought 
with the utmoft celerity the Sparun <^amp. Nei- 
ther of the kings being then prefent , the command 
belonged to Emperatnus , who readily pardoned the 
fortunate treachery of a fervant that had afforded 
him the means of obtaining the higheft- objed of 
bis ambition. Notwitbftanding the flipperinefs of 
the ftecp afcent , the Spartans , by the diredliort of 
•the Have, mounted th^ unguarded citadel ^ and ob- 
tained pofleflion of all the po-incipal pdds , befofe 
.the Meffenians becadie ienfibJe of their danger. 
, As foon as it was known that the enemy • had S|J*f^„"*^ 
entered into the city ^ Ariftomenes, accompanied thatpiaiic^ 
by the warlike prophet Theocles , together with 
their refpedive fons Gorgus and Manticlcs , endea- 
voured to animate the defpair 0^ their fellow- 
citizens , and to. make them defend to the la1l'e^« 
tremity, the little fpotfof ground to which thejf 
could yet apply the cadearing name of countrj^^ 
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CHAP. Such however were the terrors and confufioti of 
iv^ the night (the darknefs , thunder, and tempeft, 

oiyrap. being rendered ftill more dreadful by the prefence 
of an armed eneray), that it was impoflible to 
■form the MelTenians into fuch an order of battle 
as might enable them to adl with congert or eflfed; 
When the morning appeared they £aw the danger 
more diftindly than before, and the impoffibility 
of any other affiftance than what may be derived 
from defpair. They determined , at every, hazard, 
to attack and penetrate the Spartan battalions. 
Even the women armed themfelves with tiles , with 
ilones, with every weapon that prefented itfelf to 
their fury,. They lamented that the violence of 
the wind prevented them from mounting to the 
roofs of the houfes , which they had purpofed to 
throw down on the enemy ; and declared that they 
would rather be buried under the ruins of their 
country , than dragged in captivity to Sparta. 
Such generous refolutions ought to have retarded 
the fate of Meffene; but it was impoflible to fight 
againft fuperior numbers, aided by the elements 
and by the manifeft -partiality of the gods; for the 
thunder happening on the right of the Spartans, 
afforded them an aufpicious omen of future vidlory, 
and prefented to theMeffeniansthe fad profped of 
impending calamities. 

Thefe circumftantes , fo favorable to the Spar- 
tans , were improved by the prUdence of Hecatus 
the diviner, who advifed tbat the foldiers who 
coropofed the lad ranks , as they could not be 
brought up to the attack, fliould be remanded to 
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the catnp ; and afteu refrefhlng themfcl ves with c H a Pt 
fleep ^nd nourifhtnent , recalled to the afliflance of iv. 
their countrymen. Thus , without depriving thera^ 
felves of prefent ftrength , the Spartans provided foi* a 
future fupply of frefli troops ; while the MefTenians, 
engaged in continual adlion with the affailants, 
were obliged at the fame time to conabat cold, 
fleep, fatigue, and i>unger. For three days and 
nights they withftood the combined force of thefe 
finally irrefiftible enemies ; and when at length 
they began to give way , the diviner Theoclet 
threw hinafetf into the midft of the Spartans, crying 
out, ** that they were not always to be vi<floriouSj . 
^' nor the Meffenians always to- be_. their flaves-. 
^' Such was the will of the gods ! who commanded 
^* bim to perifli in the wreck of a country, whicht 
^' in a fujture age , was deftined to rife from its 
« ruins. " 

It might have been expeded that the patribtifm Ariftome. 
of Ariftomenes would have chofen the fame ho^ g^a, ^' 
norable occafion of expiring with the freedbm of remnant o^ 
his republic. Biit the general preferred liffc for '^'^^'^^ 
the fake of defending the fmall remnant o( a com- towards 
munity , which , he flattered himfelf , would bfe im- ^«***«* 
mortal , not only from the prcdidion of Theocles^ 
but from another circumftance equally ifttportanti 
When the downfal of Eira was foretold by the 
oracle of Apollo, the prudent chief had removed 
to a place of fecurity fome facred pledges believed 
to contain the fate of Meflene. Tliefe myfterious 
fecurities confifted of thin plates of lead , rolled 
up in the form of a volume , on< which was 

04 
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9 4 P, fngfaved ^ account of Che hiftory aod "worfbip of 
IV. rt>e goddeffcs Geres and Pxoferpine, Having con- 
cealed in pibunt Itbome this invaluable monument, 
yrhijch h^ been delivered down in veneration 
ffppi the remot^ antiquity , Ariftomenes deter- 
fmned never to deipair of the fortune , or to for* 
fyk^ the inter^efts of bis country. Although he 
perceived ,! therefore , that it was now become ne- 
ipeflfdry to relinquifli Eira, he did not, on this ac- 
^omt\ ajb^odbn the fafety of its remaining citizens^ 
la order to preferve them r the only expedient 
that <^dpld be employed , with any hopes of fucr 
ftk 9 was the founding a retreat , and the colle<^ing 
into pne body fucfa of his foldiers as were not al- 
ready too^ hv engaged with the Spartans. Having 
;^tcompiiO)^d this meafure , he placed the women 
tnd childr<9 w the centre of ,tbe battalion , and 
committed the command of the rear to Gorgus 
• ' «ad M^ndiplies, He himCelf conduded the van, 
aka<l fiiarching towards, the enemy with his fpear 
^ fqiJftHy poiied, and with well-regulated valor, 
Ibpw^d:, by.|ii§5wen and countenance ,.that be was 
i^^olvfdi tp ckfeod to the lajft extremity the little 
jfemn^nt of the Mcffenian ftate. The Spartans , 
pfi 4lffi^d by Ifccatufi! the diviner , opened their 
W»k$, s^^ allowed them to pa&unhurti, judicioufly 
avpicjtipg to irritate tbeii: defpair. The Meffe- 
HiAaS: 9J3^$ddnj^ their city , and ip. n&ournful filenee 
ipa/ched towaxds Arcadia, 
•rheif kind ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^f ^b^ Grecian republics w«<« more 
reception l>lopdy and deft ruxJtivc than tliofe cxf oftodern times^ 
cowry. 4c> >veci5ljicin aJli^ncas, iuore. generous andifiiicere. 
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When the Arcadians were informed of the taking chat 
of Eira , th^y travelled in ^reat numbers towards iv* 
the frontiers of their kingdom , Carrying with them 
viduals , clothing , and all things neceffary to the 
relief of the unfortunate fugitives ; whom having 
met at mount Lycaea, they invited into their cities, 
offered to divide with them their lands, and to 
give them their, daughters in marriage. • '. 

Tbtigjtoerotis fympathy of the Arcadians anL 
ted^Rptomenes to an exploit, the boldnefs of 



inai 



which little correfponded with the depreffion inci* 
dent to his prefent fortune. He had only five 
hundred foldiers whofe adivity and ftrengtb were 
fiill equal to their valor; and thefe he commanded, 
in the prefence of his allies, to march ftraightway 
to Sparta. Three hundred Arcadians defired to 
Ihare the glory of this fpiirited enterprife; vand it 
was hoped , tbM as the grejiter papt of the Lace- 
daemonians were employed in plundering Eira, this, 
fmall but valiant body of men might make a deep 
impreffion on a city deprived of its^fiaal defence: 
The arrangements for this fHirpofe were takeix-with 
the Arcadian king Ariftocrates, whofe behaviour 
at the battle ol the Trenches had'occafioaed the 
defeat of the MefTenians, and whole artifice had 
fince per&iadcdi them, that bis flaameful beUaviout 
on that day w^as the effect of panic terror, not 
of perfidious intention. A feoond; tkne the treache- 
fous Arcadian betrayed the caufe of bis country 
and its aUies. Having retai^ded the executinNEt of 
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CHAP, Ariftotnenes's pfojcdl, on pretence that the appear- 
IV. ancc of the entrails was unfavorable , he difp^cfa^ 
oiyinp. cd a confidential flave to Sparta, who difcovered 
l*c"i7f. ^^^ imminent danger threatening that republic to 
Anaxander the Lacedaemonian king. The flave [was 
intercepted on his return, carrying a letter from 
that prince , in which he acknowledged the faithful 
fervices of his ancient benefadlor. Upon the dit 
covery of this letter , which totally difcoM|i!l;^d the 
intended enterprife again ft Sparta , the |||Pidians, 
, > frantic with difappointment and rage, ftoned to 
death the perfidious traitor who difgcaced the name 
of king. The Meffenians joined not in the exe- 
cution of this fubflantial ad of juftice. Watching 
the cbunteqance of Ariftomenes , whofe authority 
yras equally powerful in the council add in the field, 
they obferved, that inftead of being agitated by 
refentment, it was foftened by^ief. The hero 
was affeded with the deepeft meuncholy , on re- 
fleding that the only defign was now rendered 
abortive, by which he could foon hope to avenge 
the wrongs of his country. Both nations teflified 
the moft fignal deteftation of the charader of Arif- 
tocrates. The Arcadians extinguiflbed his name, 
and extirpated his whole race. The Meffenians 
credcd a column near the temple of Lycaean 
» Apollo (fo named from mount Lycaea , on the ^ 
confines of Arcadia ) , with an infcription , fetting 
forth his crime and punifiiment; afferting the im-^ 
poflibility of concealing treacherous bafenels from 
the inveftigation of Time, and the penetrating 
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inind of Jove; and praying the god to. defend and c H A p« 
blefs the land of Arcadia '*. iv. 

>Thus ended the fecond Meffcnian war, in the Future fcf 
autumn of the year fix hundred and feventy-one weffenu^* 
belore Chrift. The fugitive Meffenians experi- aos, 
enced various fortunes. The aged and infirm ' 
vrere treated by the Arcadians , aniong whom they 
continued to refide , with all the cordial attention 
of ancient hofpitality. The young and enter- 
firifing. took leave of their benefadors, and under 
the condudl of Ariftomenes repaired to Cyllene, 
an iiarbour belonging to the Eleans, Agreeably oiTmp. 
to the information which they had received, they **^"- ^• 
found in that plape their countrymen of Pylus and 
Methone , with whom they confulted about th^ 
means of acquiring new eftablilhhients. It was 
determined, Jby the advice of their Elean friends,^ 
not to undertake any expedition for this purpofc 
uddl the return of. fpring, when they fhould again 
convene in full aflembly, finally to conclude this 
important deliberation. Having met at the tin^e 
fippojnted , they agreed unanimoufly to commit 
4:beir future fortunes to the wifdom and paternal 
care of Ariftomenes , who declared his opinion fof 
jeftablifliing a diftant colony , but declined the ho- 
nor of concluding it in perfon, and named fo/ 
this office the brave Meffenian youths Gorgus and 
JVIanticles. The former of thefe inheriting his father $ 
hatred againft Sparta, advifed iiis countrymen 

»* The infcription is prefervcd by Polybius , h iv. and by Pan. . 
(kniasy Meflen. 
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C.H^AP;. to take pofleffion of the ifland of Zacynthus, 
ir. vrhich , from its fituation in the Ionian Sea, lay 
conveniently for liaralfing the maritime parts of 
Laconia. IVIanticles propofed a different opinion , 
obferving that the ifland of Sardinia^ though left 
ndvantageoufly fituated for the purpofes of revenge^ 
Vas far better adapted to fupply the neceffary eom- 
fbrts of life; and that the IVIeflenians, if once 
I fettled in that large and beautiful ifland, Would 

foon- forget the calamities which Sparta bad in- 
fiidled on them* It is uncertain whether motives 
lof vengeance or utility would have prevailed with 
the Meffenians; for before any refdlution was 
taken on this important fubjedl ^ a-meffenger ar- 
Hved from Rhegium^^then governed by Anaxilas^ 
iiprince defcended from the roy^l hotife of Meffenia, 
who invited his wandering douritrymen to a fafe 
tind honorable retreat in hi^ dominions. Wheti^ 
ftgrceably to this invitation, they ilrrived at Rh6- 
gium, Anaxilas informed them , that his fubjeds 
^ere continually haralTed by the piratical depceda- 
*ions of the Zancleans, an Eolian colony'*, wh^ 
jpoffeffed a delightful territory on the oppofitfc 
coaft. With the affiftance of the IWeffenians k 
would be eafy {be obferved) to deftroy that neft 
of pirates; a meafure by whidh the city of Rhtf- 
gium would be delivered frorti very troubkfbme 
Neighbours, and the Meffeniaris enabled to eftab- 
Wh themfdves in the moft delicious fituation of 
the whole Sicilian coaft. The propofal was received 

*' Thucydid. 1. vi. 
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with alacrity; the armament failed for Si- c ifi 4' Pi 
cily ; the Zancleans were befieged by fea and IV* 
land. When they perceived that part of thei^ 
•wall was deftroyed , and that they could derive n6 
advantage from continuing ;n arms, they took 
refuge in the tempks 6f their gods^.' Even fi-om 
thefe refpeded afylums the refentment of Anaxilaft 
was ready to tear them ; but he was retrained by 
the humanity of the MeffcniaQs, "^ho had learned 
from their own calamities to pity the unfortunate?* 
The Zancleans thus delivered from the fword 
and from fervitude, the ordinary confequences of 
unfuccefsful war, fwore eternal gratitude to their 
generous protedlors. The Medenians 'Returned 
this friendly fentiment with an increafe df bounty i 
they allowed the Zancleans either to leave th^ 
place , or to remain in the honorable condition of 
citizens; the two nations gradually coalefced int<l 
one community; and Zancle, in memory of the 
conqueft, changed its name to Meffenet'*, a nam^ 
which may ftill be recognized after the revolutioii 
of twenty-five centuries. 

'^ Such is the aecouat of Pau&nias, or ratlier of the ansient 
authors whom he follows. But it tnuft not be difTemhled, tha| 
Herodotus, lib. vi. c. 23. Thucydides, p. 114. and Diodorus^ 
lib» xi. place Anaxilas, king of Rhcgium , much later than thb 
iecond.Meffenian war. It defe^ves to be confidei«ed / that Paufantati 
writing exprefsly on the fubjcct, is entitled to more credit than an^ 
thors who only fpeak of it incidentally. But when we reflect that 
thefe authors are Herodotus and Thucydides « there feems no way of 
fqlving the difficulty, but by fuppofing two princef p£ the natrie of 
Anaxilas y to the latter of whom his countrymen, by. a fpecies eC 
flattery not uncommon in Greece , afcribed the tranlactibns of the 
firft. 
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C: H 'A P. It has been already obferved , that Ariftomenes 
IV, declined the honor of conducing the colony. His 
vnd of fubfequent fortune is differently related by ancient 
^i^ome. ^^j.j^gjj.g M^ Paufanias, to "whom we are indebted 
for the fuUcft account of the Meffenian hero , 
informs us, that he failed to the ifle of Rhodes 
with Demagetes, the king of the city and terri- 
tory of lalyfus in that ifland , who being advifed 
by the oracle of Apollo to marry the daughter 
of the moft illuftrious charadler in Greece, had 
without hefitation preferred the daughter of Arifto- 
rnenes. From Rhodes he failed to Ionia, and 
thence travelled to Sardis, with an intention of 
being prefented to Ardys king of the Lydians, 
probably to propofe fome enterprifc to the ambi- 
tion of that prince, which might finally, be pro- 
Hii death dudive of benefit to Meilene. But upon his ar« 
and cha- yj^^j ^^ Sardis he was feized with a diftemper 
which put an end to his lire. Other generals have 
defended their country with better fuccefs , but 
none with greater glory; other characters are 
more fully delineated in ancient hiftory, but none 
more deferving of immortal fame; fmce whatever 
is known of Ariftomenes tends to prove , that ac- 
cording to the ideas of his age and country, he 
united, in fingulir perfedion, the merits of the 
citizen and of the foldier, the powers of the un- 
derftanding and the virtues of the heart. 



^^ Confer. jPaufan. Meflen. et F^n, L zi. cap. 70. Val. Maxim. 
lib. i. cap. 8. ' 
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C H A P. V. 

Sttite of the Peloponnefus after the Conquejl of Mef^ 
fenia. — Of the i^ortbern Republics of Greece. — 
Of the Grecian Colonies. — Revolutions in Go* 
vemment. — Military TranfaSions. — Tbe firji fa- 
cred War. — DeJlruSion of tbe CriJfeaH Republic. 
— Rejforation of tbe Pytbian Games. — Defcription 
of tbe Gymnajiic and Equejhrian Exercifes. — Hijlory 
of Grecian Mujic. | 

X HE conqueft of Meffenia rendered Sparta chap. 
the moft confiderablc power in Greece. The y 
Peloponnefus , formerly comprehending feven , state of 
now contained only fix independent ftates. The O'"" 
fubjeds of Sparta alone occupied two fifths of the conqueft 
whole peninfula. The remainder was unequally ofMeOe. 
divided among the Corinthians, Achxans, Eleans, firft'oHhe 
Arcadians, and Argives. In a narrow extent of Peiopon- 
tcrritory , thefe fmail communities exhibited a J*^"' 
wonderful variety of charader and manners. The xxvui. i. 
central diftridl of Arcadia, confiding of one con- ^'^^f- 
tinued clutter of mountains , was inhabited by a. 
hardy race of herdfmeQ,, proud of their ^nceftry, 
and confident in their own courage and the ftrength 
of their country. Their Eolian extradion , their 
jealoufy, and their pride , made them difdain con. 
nexion with the Dorians , by whofe pofleflions they 
were on all fides furrounded. Carelefs of the arfs 
of peace , they were engaged ia upceafing hoftibties 
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with their neighbours , by whom they were defpifed 
as barbarians, and whom* they contemned as up- 
ftarts; fmce, amidft all the revolutions of Pelo- 
pohnefus , the' Arcadians alone had ever maintained 
their original eftablilhmcnts \ 

The induftrious and wealthy Corinthians pfc- 
fented a very different fpedacle. Inhabiting the 
mountainous ifthmus, which, towering between 
two feas , conneds the Peloponnefus with the north 
of Greece,. the Corinthians long formed the prin- 
cipal centre of inland communication arid foreign 
commerce \ Towards the fouthern "extremity of 
the ifthmus, and at the foot of their impregnable 
ficNrtrefs Acrd-Corinthus , the]!^ had baik ^a fair and 
fpacious city, ^:<:tend4ng its branches, on cither 
fide^ to the SarofHcand Corinthian gulpfas, >ybofd 
oppofite waves vainly affailcd their narrow but lofty ^ 
territory '. Their harbours aild : their commerce 
gave them colonies and a naval powef. Thejr are 
Ikid to have improved the vci»y inconvenient 
fbips, or rather long-boats, ufe^d in early times ,^ 
iato the more capacious fo£m of Trireme 



' Pav&ii. Aread. StniT>o j I. viii. pi 3S3« * 

' PauQin. Corinth, c. iv. ' Sirafbo; ll vUt p. ilS. 

♦ The Triremes, Qiiadriremes , Qninqli^reiiies of the andenit, 
^ere fo denominated from the number of the ranks, or tires, of oars 
<^tt each fide the vefTel; whfch .number couftitutcd what we may call 
ihe rafc of the a«cien^c ships of war. It was long at defidetatuitk fit' 
the fcieivce of antiqurtics to determifttf the' manned of arranging thefil'. 
ranks of oars, as well as to afcertain the poQtion of the rowers.* 
The bulk of commentators and antiquarijes placed the fedilia, or 
ftatt, in rows imntediately a hove each other, upon the fides of the 
mtftel, which they, iv^poTddi |fei{eii(|ittflatf (o- th» furfaeie of the 

gallics. 
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gallies ^ Their fca fight'ligairi'll-r their j;rebeHi6H% c H.. 4:P^ 
colony, Corcyra, is the fiVft naval engagenoisnO y* 
recorded in hrftory '. It was fought fix hundred p®*"'^** 

. , , tevolu- 

' Tbucydid. U u c xiil. •* Ibi"4- • •' ' -" .r;:.'* tions in 

water. But the kaft kqo^Iedgt ,Qf^-fl*v^:^ardbi^^ctiiffe !fl^ftrpyj^r|^i Corinth, 
roppoption. The rowcrst, thu^ placed., .n^uft ^ave obftnicjcd each A. C. 779- 
other; they mull have occupiell tbo large'a fpace, and rowed WiiH »**t4U S8f» 
too unfavoVable an an^le dn thi shipV{iiIe$ above rfU, tA^'fen^tfll 
and weight of the oars required fbr tlic. upper tires; ^ivffti haVt 
rendered th« working of them ^ totally^ Srapracticabla , .eil^£ci{illy ,as 
we know from ancient writers « that there was but' one mam to eack 
oar. 'Thefe iniEonvenfe'ncef were |»bintcd bwt by' rfiSi?^; "^bnyUit 
ingenuity of lieuteiiant. general' Mel«iIL. explained Tibw to. remetff 
them. He conjectured that the wafteJ;^M)t^ of the ancien^ galties «> M 
the diftance of a few feet above the water^s edge , rofe ofajiqueiy^ 
with an angle of 45*^> or near it; that upon fhe inner iide^ olP thii 
wa^ part, the feats of the rowers >- -each abdut two Ri^ iit leAgth* ; r • '• 
were fixed » horizontally, in rows^ wi^h.no mere fpace 4^rwtf n -eac^ 
feat« and thofe on all fides of it , than «bould be found neceifa^y for 
the free movements of hien when rowing together. The 'quincunx • 

or chequer order , Would afford this advantage in the'Ri^hett *freff»i-e* * 

poCDble; and, in confequence of th« tonifoiiiation of two obNqiiiti'es^ 
tbe inconvcuieaces ahov-e - mentioned totally difappear^ In . I77| 
the general caufed the fifth part of the waiil of a Q^uinqu^rerais to b« 
erected irf the' back-yard of his houfe in 6riat ^ultehe^ ftrvet; ^hh 
model contained, with fnflScfent eafe, iH a very fthall i)>hce, thirtlr 
roweif, in five tires of fix men in ^ach», lengthways, iiii|k<ng; on§« 
fifth part of the rowers on each fide of a Q^uinqu^remis , accordia^^ 
to Polybius, who aitigns three hundred for the whole cbmp)ement, ^ 
b^fides (irte huhdr^d and twetiry 4ightfhg nteA. '^h^^cotaft^utrloil, V 
the advantaff^s of which appeared evident tQ thofe who examined it» 
ferves to explain niany difficult palTages of the Greek ahd Rhmati 
Writers tonterning taaVal matters. The g^nerdPs dlf<ioVerV 1^ cod* 
'Urmed by ancieht ihonuihents. On fevcrdl pieces bf fculptui-ei ptiK 
ticularly at ftome * he found the figured of War-gallies , ol^ ^arts 6t 
them. With the oSrs reprefehted as coming dbwh frorii oaf ho1<i 
. difpofed chequerWife. Tn the Capo di Monti! palace alt lfa^les« thd 
reverie of a large Medaglione of Cordianus has the figut< of a Til. 
remis , with three tirfes , each of fourteen ot fiftetih 6zri , i/Tiiillf 
ckequerwife from an oblique fide. . The sollection ,at t*ortici ttkm 

Vol. I. ' ' p 
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M<t fifty years befdre/Cfarift, at which time the 
Goriiithiaiis (as the ideas of vrealth and luxuiy 
are relative) were already^ ^regarded by their neigh- 
bours as a Wealthy and luxurious people. The in* 
fliifeftte' of Wealth to produce feryitude prevailed 
ovtr that of CdniAierce, which is £avorable to 
liberty. Their government, after the abolition of 
'monarchy, was tifurped by a numerous branch of 
the royal family, ftyled Bacchiadae ^ This oli- 
g^schy ^fis deftroyed by Cypfelus, a mild andi 
gentle ruler *, whofe £inuly governed Corinth till 
the year five hundred and eighty -'five before 
Chrift. 

The cbntrafi: between Arcadtia and Corinth was 
t)ot more ftriking than that between Aigolis and 
Achaia; The citizens of Argos , having expelled 
their kings, were feiz^d with an ambition to re- 
duce and domineer oyer the inferior towns in the 
J)roVince. The infolence of the capital provoked 
the indignation of the country. Mycense, Trae- 
4Bene, Epidaurus, and other places of lefs note, 
were often conquered , biit never thoroughly^fub- 
dued. Interefl: taught them to unite ; and union 
enabled them fo fet at defiance the power of 

taint ancient paintings Of feveral gallies, ont oi two of which, by 
prefenting tbt ftern part, ihow both tht obliquity of the fides, and 
the rows of oars reaching to tbe water. -— The fubitance of this 
iiote ii already publis^eif in governor PoWnairs Antiquities. The 
governor , however ; fpeaks of a gallery for the rowers , ' which I did 
not ob&rve in the geaeraPs model i nor do I apprehend that fuch a 
l^allery could be neceflkry, as the purpoie for which it is foppofed to 
.bave been intended* is completely anfwered by the wafte part of ttte 
teflel. 

? Fiuflw CorintliA ^ A^ot. PoKt. l!\, c. xii. 
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Argosj by A^hick they were branded as rebelHotis, c h a p* 
and \vbich they reproached ad tyrannical V The t: 
jbrtunate diftridl df Achaia, bavidg fucJcfefefully 
tefifted the oppreflidn of OgygUs, an tin\<rdrthy 
defcendant of Agameninod, eftabli(hed, at a vfery 
karly period , 1 deiiiiKratical form of poticy '*. 
Twelve cities , each of which retained it^ 'hiuttii 
cipal jlirifdiiaiori, united dn a foot df peried tqukU 
ity and freedom. This iqiiitable confederacy 
prepared i:he Way for the Achaean laws , fd fcefe- 
brated in later times, wh(in the caafe df Greefcei 
Ihamefully atislndofled by thore powerful' gtiardians, 
Was defenfed" by the fccWc commtinitifes df Ai 
thaia'". . 

W« iiave alresidy hiid dccafidii to explain tliei ietweeit 
important inftittitioiis df Ipfaitus and LycUrgiiSi ^^^J'^^^' 
The vtry dppofite fyfteids adopted by thele great ans ana 
iegifiatdrs , refpediively fuited the weaknefs of ^f^*""- 
Elis and tbe ftrength df Sparta, dnd bccafiohed 
a remarkable cdntrafl: bdt>*^eenl the peiceJFul trati* 
^uillky df th« former Tepublic '* and the Warlike 
dm^bitidh df the Isltter, the Jiiies of whofc national 
eharaAer gtew moire bold and decHive afftcfr fchi ' * 

Medfenian conqiieft. The pkeoos remitartt df th^ • 
Mefieniahs, whd had defended their freeddm WitB 
ilve:flk)ft perfevering brav^; Was tedaced to' si 
cruel and ignominious fervitude. Cdnfounded 
itrkh the itoiferabie mals of Helots , thdfe wretched . r 

»* Paufan. Achaic. Strabo, 1. vitl, p. 383, et fc<i. 

<< Polyb. i, '4f^ " FatiClD. -ffUM, "et Scnbo, U fiiV 
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€ H A r« vidims of Spartan croeUy, they were condemned 
V- to laborious drudgery, :exf)ofed to daily infult» an4 
compelled; ftill more; intolerable ! to tend their 
own floods, and cultivate their own fields, for the. 
benefit ^pf uiKelentingr. tyrants *'. The haughty, 
temper of the Spartans became continually more 
pfef^pptuous. They .totally difdained fuch arts 
^id. employments as ;they ufually faw pradifed 
by tlie induftry of flaves. War , and hunting as 
the in^age of war, were the only occupatipns which 
it fuited their dignity to»purfue; and this condant; 
tixerci^e in arms, ^ired^d by the mjyyN^ry code of 
i^cjiifgus , rendered them fupcrior iily<4!he field of 
battle, not only to the neighbouring ftatcs of Per 
.. Igpo^inefuf, but to the (braved and mofl; renowned 
rep^iblics beyond the Coripthian ifthmUs, 
Sttiteofthe . WhHe. the Gxeoian peoinfula was agitated by 
ndrthern^ the" ftubbom conflia between the Spartans and 
of Greece. Meffcnian?, ' the northern ftates had been difturbed 
by petty, wars, and torn. by domedic difcord "*. 
The Greek fettlements iq Thrace, in Africa, and 
OwcUii Magna Graecia, w«re yet too feeble to attrad the 
coiftBies. regard of hiftory. But , during the period now 
, under review , the Afiatic colonies, as fliall be 
explained in a fubfequent chapter, far furpafled 
their European brethren in fplendpr and profper- 
ity. 
Political . ^^y^^S aboliflied the regal office , the Athe- 
reToiu- nians , whofe political revolutions were followed 
\Yith remarkable uniforoiity by neighbouring ftates» 



tiens in 
Athem. 



^* FauCuivii , Mcflt«fac. ^ '* Thncydid. 1. i 
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fubmittcd the chief adminiftratiGn of their affairs 
to a niagiftrate entitled Archon, or ruler. The 
authority of the Archon long continued hereditary: 
it became afterwards decennial : at length nine 
annual Archorts were appointed by the powerful 
clafe of nobility, confifting not only of the de- 
fceridants of fuch foreign princes as had taken 
refuge in Athens , but of thofe Athenian families 
•which time and accident had raifed to opulence 
and diftindion. The great body of the people 
gained nothing by thefe revolutions. The equef- 
trian order, fo called from their fighting on horfe- 
back, which before the improvement of tadlics 
rendered them fuperior in' every rencounter with 
the diforderly rabble, enjoyed all authority, reli- 
gious, civ^il, and military 'V The Athenian po- 
pulace were reduced to a condition of miferable 
fervitude; nor did they recover their ancient and 
hereditary freedoni nntil the admiired inftitutioQS 
of Thcfeus were reftored and irpproved by Solon, 
towards the beginning of the fixth century before 
Chrift. 

The domeftic diffenfions which prevaired in 
every ftate beyond the ifthmus, were only inter- 
rupted by foreign hoftilities. Interference of in- 
tereft occafioned innumerable contefts between the 
Phocians and Thebans, the Dorians and Thefla- 
lians, the Locrians and ^tolians. Their various 
inroads, battles, and fieges, which were begun 
vrith paflion , carried on without prudence , and 
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C^.H . A p. concluded witlipuf producing atiy permanent eflfeft, 
y. have been configned by anciept biftoyians to a juft 
.- oblivion. But the ,firft Sacred War is reconpi- 
mended tp ouf attention , both o^ account of the 
caufe froin which it arpjfe 9 and the confequences 
%vith whicli it >va$ attended. This memorable 
enterprife w^ pccaQoped by an injury cpnimitted 
^ainft the qracle of Delphi; it was phderuken 
by order of the Aropbicflypns ; it ended in the 
total defbrudion pf the cities accufed of facrile- 
giovis outrage ; and its fuccefsfql cpncliifipn was 
celebrated by the Pythian games a^d feftival, 
which, of all Grecian inftitutions, had the mod 
flired ^s y^dl as mpft powerful tendence to refine 
rudenefs and (often barbarity, 
rMibri> The territory of the Criffeans, lying to the 

tiopofthp fopth of -Delphi, comprehended, in an es^tent of 
"r?«k/^^ about tvjrerity-four miles in length ^d fifteen in 
breadth, three large and flpurilbing cities; CrifTa, 
the capital , which gave name to the prpvince ; 
Cirrha, advaptageovifly fituated for ct]^mmetce on 
the weftern fide* of a creek of the Corinthian 
Gulph; and Anticirrha, oh the caftern fide pf the 
fame creek , celebrated for the ptodudibn of helle- 
bore, as well as for the (kill with which the natives 
prepared that medicinal plant, the virtue!! of which 
were fo much extolled and el^aggerat^d by credo- 
lous antiquity **. 
luppfpwf The. Criffeans poffeffed all the meatis 6f happi- 
hyana ncfs , but knew not how to enjoy then^» Their 

infolencle. 

" Strabo and Pliny. 
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territory, though fmall, was fertile ; and as its 
value was enhanced by the comparative fterility of 
the greateft part of Phocis *' , it acquired and 
deferved the epithet of Happy. Their harbour was 
frequented by the veffels, not only of Greece, bu$^ 
of Italy and Sicily; they carried on an exten&ve 
foreign comnierce , confidering the limited com- 
inunication between diftant countries in that early 
age; and the neighbourhood of Delphi, at which 
It was iropoflible to arrive without pafling through 
their dominions , brought them confiderable ac- 
ceffions of wealth '% as well afe of dignity and 
refpedl. But thefe advantages, inftead of fatisfying, 
^ncreafed the natural avidity of the Criflfeans. 
They began to exad vexatious and exorbitant 
duties from the merchants who came to expofe their 
wares in the facrcd city, which, on account of the 
great concourfe of profligate pilgrims from every 
quarter*, foon became the feat, not of devotion 
only, bqt of diffipation, vanity, and licentious 
pleafure. It was in vain for the merchants to ex- 
claim againfl; thefe unexampled impofitions ; the 
taxes were continually mcreafed ; the evil admitted 
not the expedation of either rennedy or relief; and 
theftrangers, accuftqmed to it by long habit, began 
to fubipit without murmqr ; and perhaps endured the 
hardlhip with the greater patience, when they per- 
ceived that they drew back the tax in the increafed 
price of their coni^modities. Encouraged by thi$ 
2^cquiefcence in their tyranny, the Criffeans levied ^ 
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JO n K f. fevere»impoft on the pilgrims, vrhether Greeks or 
V. JBarbariatta^ who vifxtcd the temple of Apollo; a 
mcaforc diredly inconfiftent with a decree of the 
.Amphridyons, which declared that all men (bouM 
haive free accefs to the oracle '* , as well as ex- 
tfctoely hurtftti to the* intereft of the Delphlans, 
who fuon felt a gradual diminution of their profits 
turifing from the holy Ihrine. It was natural for 
tbofe who fuftained a lofs, either of gain or oi 
authority, to remonftrate againft the extortions of 
the CrilTeans; but their remonftrances , inftead of 
producing any happy alteration of behaviour, only 

1^ cxafperated men grown infolent through profpcrity. 

In the time of profound peace, the CrilTeans, pro- 
voked, by ufeful admonitions, which they proudly 
called threats, entered with an armed force the 
territories of their neighbours; deftroyed every 
thing that oppofed them , with fire and fword ; laid 
the defencelefs cities under heavy contributions^ 
and carried many of the inhabitants into fervi- 
tude *'. Delphi itfelf, however much it was re- 
vered in Greece, and refpeded even by the moft 
diftant nations , appeared to the facrilegious in- 
vaders an objedl better fitted to gratify the defire 
©(plunder, than to excite the emotions of piety. 
Neighbourhood had rendered them familiar with 
the woods , the temples , and the grottoes of the 
prefiding divinity; with the manners and charader 
of many of his minifters they were probably too 
well acquainted to hold them in much reverence; 

'* Strftb9, 1. Ik. p. 4ii* ^^ i^rchiii. io Ctefipbont.' 
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and having defetved their rcfentmcnt.by what they, 
had already dfon^, they refolved to render it im- 
potent by what they fliould next accoroplifh. 
„ The defign of plundering Delphi was no fooner 
fornied than executed. The imaginations of men 
were not prepared for fuch an event ; nor had any 
xneafures been taloed to prevent iuch an unex* 
peded and abominable profanation. The enemy 
meeting with no refiftance , became mafters of the 
temple, and feized the rich votive offerings accu- 
mulated by the pious generofity of ages. Thence 
they pafTed into the facred wood, and rendered 
furious through pride or guilt, attacked, plunder- 
ed, and murdered the promifcuous crowd, who 
were employed in the ufual exercife of their devo- 
tions. The young were violated with a licentious 
rage which bid defiance to decency and nature. 
Even a deputation of the Atophidyons, clothed in 
the venerable garb and bearing the refpeded 
enfigns of their office , were repelled with blows 
and infults, while they vainly attempted to ftop the 
fatal progrefs of thcfe frantic and impious out- 
rages , committed againft every thing held facred 
among men ". 

The Amphidyonic council, to whom it belonged 
to judge and to punifh the atrocious enormities of 
the Criffearis, experienced, in an uncommon de- 
gree, thofe inconveniences to which all numerous 
aflemblies are in fome meafure liable. Their pro- 
ceedings were retarded by form^ty, \^arped by 
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C'H A P. prejudice, and difturbed by diflenfion. Notwithr 
y. {landing the aggravated crimes of the Criffeans, 
it was not without encountering many difficulties, 
^nd much oppofition ; that Solon , one of th^ 
Athenian reprcfentatives , roufed his aflbciates to 
the refolution of avenging the offended majefty of 
I'eligion, the violated laws of nature, ^nc} their owa 
perfpnal injuries. When at length they agreed tq 
this ufefiil and pious defign, the meafures pur- 
fued on the prefent occafion , as wel{ as in all the 
future wars undertaken by their authority, were 
equally flow and indecifive. The forces which they 
at firft brought into the field were by no means 
equal to the enterprife for which they vrere de- 
figned. After varioqs reinforcements , they atr 
tempted ineffedualjy , during nine (iimmers ancf 
winters , to reduce Ae towns of Crifla and Cirrha, 
which finally fubmitted , in the tenth year of the 
war , rather tp the art than to, (he po\yfer o| the 
befiegers. 
The ptin- The cvents of the preceding years ftrongly paint: 
eJTnts in ^^^ ignoraucc , the fuperftition , and the rude man- 
the Sacred Hcrs of the times. The Crifleans had no fponer 
^*'*' plundered, than they abandoned the temple of 

Apollo. Thither , by the advice of Solon , the 
Amphidyons fent meflengers, to confult the oracle 
concerning the proper means as well as the juft 
meafure of their vengeance. They were com-? 
manded inftantly to levy war on the Criffeans ; to 
pcrfecute them to the laft extremity ; to demolilh 
their towns, to defolate their coufitry, and after 
confecrating it to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and 

■ # 
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Minei'va, to prevent it frpm ever thenceforth being c n a y> 
cultivated for the fervice of man **. In obedience y^ 
to this peremptory injundion of the god, the Apa- 
phidlyqus ^-eturned to their feveral republics, m 
prder to colled troops, and to animates the eicertions 
of their countrymen in the cooirnqn caufe. The 
Greeks however were too deeply engaged in do-^ 
.meftic diffenfions, to make effedual efforts for 
the glory of Apollp. Fcyr adventurers repaired 
to the holy ftandard; and the war, neither fup- 
ported by vigor of execution nor diredled by 
wifdom of deliberation , languifted for feveral 
years Onder different generals. At length Eury- 
lochus , a Theffalian prince of great valor and 
adivity, was iptrulled with the command of the 
Amphidlyonic army **. The new general waited , 

till the time of harvcft, to ravage the open coun- 
try , to deftroy the villages by fire and fword , and 
to defolate the happy Criffean plain. 

On feveral occafions he defeated the army of the Siegc of 
Criffeans, who made frequent and vigorous Tallies 
io order tp defend their poffeflions. But when he 
attempted to make an impreflion on the fortified 
ftrength of Criffa, its thick walls, its lofty towers, 
and above all, the adivity and courage of its citi* 
zens, prefented obftacles which it was impoffibl^ 
'to furmount. The art of befieging towns ftill 
continued in a ftate of great imperfedipn. The bat^ 
tering-rams, and other engines employed in this 
pperation of war, were pf too ruc^ 4 cpnftrudipn 

** JEfchin. ibid. ' 

*» riut. in. •Solos. Strabo, I. it, Polysnus, I. Vi c. xv. 
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c H A p. to make fuch a breach in the walls; as might not 
V, cafily be repaired. It was in vain that Eurylochus; 
attempted by blockade to reduce the place. The 
enemy were furniihed with all neceffaries in great 
abundance , from the well - frequented port of 
Cirrha. Years thus pafled away, and nothing 
decifive was effeded. The befiegers , fatigued 
with labor , and uneaf3r at difappointment , had 
often abandoned their camp , and cantoned them- 
felves on the borders of the Crifiean territory, 
where they expedled more falutary fupplies of 
provifions. 
TeftHwwe When they again returned to their dut/, they 
■rmy^ofthe "^erc afflidled, in the ninth year of the war, with a 
beQegers. peftilential or epidemic diforder, ocdafioned either 
by the want of wholefome food, the great numbers 
of men cooped up during the warm feafori with- 
in a narrow fpace, or by fome unknown malignity 
of the atmofphere. A great part of the army fell 
a prey to the increafing contagion. Anxious for 
the public fafety the Amphidyons had recourfe 
to the wifdom of Apollo, who, iiiftead of recom- 
mending to them the aid of an able pbyfician, ex- 
horted them to bring from the ifle of Cos the fawn 
with' gold. Ambaffadors were immediately dif- 
patched to that ifland, in order to unravel the 
meaning of the god , thus wrapped up in its 
cuftomary veil* of myftic obfcurity. They had no 
femedied fooncr explained their commiffion in the Coan 
byNebros aircinbly, than an eminent citizen, named Nebros, 
of Cos. rifing up , declared the fenfe of the oracle. ^' I 
^' am the fawn," faitl he, " pointed outTby Apollo,*' 
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(for Nebros in Greek fignifics a fawn), "and my q h A P^ 
^ fon Cbryfos '* (which is the Greek word for gold) v# 
*' has carried ofif the prize of ftrength, courage, 
*' and beauty, from all his competitors.** The 
perfon who thus fpoke is juftly celebrated, oa 
account of his anceftor Efculapius, of his defcend« 
ant Hippocrates *\ and of his own unrivalled pro- 
ficiency in the . healing art , The knowledge of 
phyfic was become the h?;reditary honor, and dXr 
mod the appropriated poffeflion, of his family, by 
which it had been cultivated for many ages, and to 
which it is fuppofed in a great meafure to owe it^ 
prefent improvement and perfedion. . Nebros 
obeyed with alacrity the injundiion of Apollo , the 
peculiar patron of the fcience in which be excelled. 
At his own expenfe he equipped a veffel of fifty 
oars, loaded with valuable medicines as well s^$ 
with warlike (lores, and accompanied by his foa 
Chryfos, fet (ail with the Amphidyonic ambafla- 
dors, in order to cure the confederates, and to 
conquer the Criffeans. . 

His advice, his prudence, and his affiduity, re? Sack of 
ftored the decaying health of the army.. Their ^"^' 
numbers, however, were already fo much dimini0i« 
ed, that it feemed impoflible by open force to puC 
a fuccefsful end to the war. On this occafion the 
artful Coan employed a ftratagem» which would 

*♦ Vc owe, almoft entfrely, the htftory recorded !n the text, to 
an oratiOD.«f Tbeflalus, foB of Hippocrates , addrelfed to the Ath4- 
Bians. It is published among the letters of his father. Vid. Hi^ 
pocrat. Opera, ex edit. Fsfil, v» ii. p. 129T. There are fome- 
learned diOertations on the fnbject in the 5th and 7th Tolnmet of tht 
Mcoioirt of the A«Hlcmy'«f Bcllfs Lettret. ' 
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fc H A r. have appeared entirely incbftfiftent with the laws o^ 
V» ki-riis which had long been eftablifhed in Greece, if 
it had hot feemed to be the didlatib of A divide admo- 
liitidn. ^he hbrfe 0( Eiirylochus was obfetved foi* 
ieveral days to fbll oh the fand, arid to ftrike his 
foot with great violence againft a pai'ticular i|k)t erf 
ground. In digging iinder this ground , a wdoderi 
pipe was difcovcred , which fupplied Criffa \)^ith 
SJi^at-eh The extraordihaiy itteahs by which thi^ 
ttifcovery was made, convinced the ignorant cfe- 
^iiiity of the Grteks, that fdme iitfpoitant advari- 
tagfe ihight be derived from it; stnd upon mature 
fl^liberation it was cbhcluded ; that Apollo bad 
thus (uggefted i ctfnttivance fbr ^efttbyirig his owri 
jm<i their eneiiiies. Complying therefore with the 
heiaverily intino^tiloh , Nfebros poifoned the cbnduii 
6f ^atet; and the tSt&, of this detefftaWc artifice 
Vfts fobn diicethible in the langhid eSbrts and di 
^inidied refiftanoe of the befieged. The bc- 
fifegers, oil the other hand, eiicouraj^d by the 
evident plartiality of the gods, carti^d dn their 
bperattions Vrith redoubled vigor. A re^ward wa^ 
/j|>rop<)fed for the rhan who ihould firft riiount the 
Willis , ah hohbt dbtaiiied by the youthful atddr 
df Cferyfos. The city was thtis taken by affauh; 
the fortificatidhs were dcmdliflbed , dfre houfeS 
Hburnt, and the inhabitants treated \l^i^ a fcverity 
proportioned to the atrocious enormity of theii^ 
dwn crimes, and the exasperated refentnuiht of 4:be 
vidlors. 
toaCeera- Tlie cdmmand of Apollo, however, v^as not 
cTr'i?' completely executed by tht d^ftrt^ion of , ih* 

fKaia 
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Criffean capital. Part olF that impidui community o n k ti 
fiiil fubfifted in the maritime town of Cirrha» thp y. 
redudion bf which mUft have prefented great dif- 
ficulties to the Atbphidybiis, fince it ^as necef* 
iary for them a third time to hav€ recoiirfe to the 
bracle. The anfwer delivered on this occafion was 
involved in twofold obfcurity. The words of tfaei 
^od^ at all times dark and doubtful, now feeme^ 
abfolately utiintelligible , fince lie made the taking 
of Cirrha, an <ivent which there was every feajToii 
to exped » depend on a circQmftance that ap- 
J)eared at firft fight impoffible. « You fliall not 
*' overturn ^ " laid he , " the lofty towers of Cit- 
^^ rha , until the foaming billows of blue-eyed Am- 
** phitritc beat againft the refounding lliorcs of 
" the Holy Land. " How could the fca be con- 
veyed for feveral leagues over i*ocks and moun- 
tains, fo that its ivaves inight dalh againft the 
craggy precipices Vi^hich (urroiind die lacred grovel 
bf Delphi i This Was an eni^nia which theoldeii 
and mbft experienced members of the Amp^9- 
tyonic cbuncil acknowledged tberafelves uqabjcS 
to explain; The condition oa which fticce^ 
was promifed them feemed incapable of being 
fuifiUed; the inhabitants of Cir>rh4 flattered thcm- 
felves widi bbpes bf unalterable (eQuritjr; and tt^e 
imtttk of the Amphi<^yons gave thdu* opinion, ;that 
there was good reaibn to ab^rndpn sm entei^riite 
which leemed di&greeajbie to Aj^o^. by wiiQfe 
jadvice the war had been originally Undertaken,,. 

While thefe fentimehts univerlaHy prevailed in uMiei b^ 
both armies^ Solon ^tht Athcqitti, ^igm ^muucd ^^'i''"* 
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€ n k V. to propofe an advice more advantageous for die 
V. confederates , as well as more honorable for the 
holy flirine. His fuperior wifdom taught him the 
impiety of fuppoGn^ that the god fhould require ab 
impoffibility, as the condition of happily, tenuis 
nating a war , the firfl: meafures of which he had 
himfelf fuggefted and approved. It exceeded, in^ 
deed, human power to extend the fea to the 
boundary of the Holy Land; but by removing 
this boundary, it was poffible to make the Holy 
Land communicate with the fea. This might 
^cafily be accompliflied , fince it fufficed for that 
purpofe to confeqrate the intermeiiiate fpace with 
the fame ceremonies which had' been formerly 
employed in dedicating the Delphian territory **. 
udpntin The Opinion of Solon, propofed with much 
czecQtioD. folemn gravity, was honored with the unanimous 
approbation of his alTociates. Every one now 
wondered that he himfelf ibould not have thought 
of an expedient which feemed fo natural and fo 
"obvious. The preparations were immediately made 
4br carrying it into execution ; and the property of 
the Cirrhean plain .was furrendered to the god 
with the mofl: pompous formality; the Arophic- 
tyons, either not confidering that they beftowed 
•oil Apollo, what, as it was not their own, they 
had not a right to give away; or, if this ideai oc- 
curred , eafily perfuaded themfelves that the piety 
of the application vrould atone for the defed of 
the title. 

*» Flntarth. !a Sftltm. Pattfan. in Pho^.. 

when 
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When the fenators had performed the confe- 
cration, the foldiers aflailed the walls of Cirrha 
with the increafing adivity of I'e- animated hope. 
That plated as well as the dependent town of An- 
ticirrha, fituate on the bppofite fide of the creek, 
foort fubmitted to their arms. The impious and 
devoted citizetts were either put to the fword, or 
dragged into captivity. The Criffean community 1 
formerly fo ri?h and fldurifliing, was for ever 
extirpated **. Their lands were laid wade , theif 
cities demolifh'ed, the proud monuments of their 
vidlbries levelled with the ground ; and the port of 
Grrha, which was allowed to remain a^ a convc-* 
liient harbour for Delphi, fubfifted as the Only 
veftige of their ancient grandeur. The territory, 
as it had been condemned by the divine will to 
perpetual fterility, long continued uncultivated ; 
for the Delphi^ns were not obliged to labor the 
ground in order to acquire the neceffaries, die 
accommodations ^ and even the higheft luxuries of 
life. The fuperftition of the age furniihed an 
abundant refource to fupply theif wants; the gra- 
liaries of Apollo filled fpontaneoufly; and , to ufe 
the figurative ftyle of an ancient author, the land , 
unploughed and unfown by the induftry of man,* 
flourilhedkin the rioheft luxuriance tinder the cvdr 
ture of the god *'. 

• The fuccefsfiil event of a War begun, carried 
on 9 and concluded under the refpe<^ble iandion 

^« Xfbhiii. ill Cttfipboii^ 

S7 E0vtT9 r% tntnd v*9 yvttfi'A t« imh IVICAiri Phtfic. ii. 

Vol. I. Q 
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c, H, A P, of the Amphi(ayonic council, was celebrated with 
V. all the pomp and feftivity congenial to the Greciaa 
oiymp. charader. According to an ancient and. facrefdi- 
A. ^ sio. inftitution, the fevieral republics were accuAomeds 
by public 0iows, to coiumemorate their refpedive. 
vidlories. When different communities had em-; 
ployed their joint efforts in the lame glorious cn- 
tcrpriCf,. the grateful triumph -was exhibited with a 
proportional increafe of magnificence j but the for». 
tunate exploits of gods and heroes, which had 
cxtenfiyely benefited the whole Grecian name, 
were diftinguiihed by fuch peculiar and tranfcend-r, 
eat honors as eclipfed the fplendpr of all other 
Colemnitjies. While each republic paid the tribute, 
ofproyinjcial feftivals to the memory of its. parti-, 
cjulax.benefadors, the whole nation were concerned: 
in acknowledging the bountiful ^oodnefs of Jupi- 
ter , the proteding aid of Neptim^ , the unerring." 
wifdorjEi of Apollo ,, and the unrivalled .labors of 
Hercules. Hence the Olympian , Ifthmian , Py- 
thian, and Nemeau games, which, though alike 
founded on the fame principle of p^QUs gratitude,. 
Vcre, froim their .firft eftablilhment , diftinguiflbed 
by different ceremonies, and refpedively confe- 
crateid to feparate divinities. 

.,The Amphidyons. were principally indebted toj 
the prudent admonitions of Apollo for the fortunate 
iflue..Qf a war underuken^by his authority ;^ it there- 
fore beqame them, while tb^y rejoiced in the happji; 
fuccefs of their arms, to offer refpedful thanks to 
J. the god. Thefe objeds might eafxly.be conjoined 
. , in. tlie 'pleafing texture of ancient^ jiiperftition 
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fince the celebration of the Pythian gam^s, which 
had been interrupted by a long train of wars and: 
calamities, would form an entertainment not lefs 
agreeable to the fuppofed didates of piety ^ thaar 
adapted to the natural demands of pleafure. 

The feftival re-eftabliflicd on this memorable, 
occafion in honor of Apollo, is mentioned by 
iancient hiftorians , on account of ,two remarkable; 
circumftances by which it waft diftioguifhed. Inn 
ftead of the fcanty rewards ufually diftributed 
among the gymnaftic combatants at f other public 
folemnities , the Amphidyons beftowed on the 
Vidors the moft precious fpoils of the citiei -Grifla 
and Cirrha. The exhibitions of poetry und mufic 
had hitherto been united in all the. Grecian fefti* 
yalfi>, and the laurel crown had been adjudged ta 
the poet*mufician, who eidivencd the compontion 
of hb igenius by the found of his lyre. The Am> 
phidyons for the firft. time feparated thie kindred 
arts'; propofed prizes of inftrumcintal mufic unacf 
/:ompanidd with poetry^i^ndtthus afforded^an op* 
portunity to the candidates for feme to difplay^theit 
fuperior merit in their refpedlivc ptoi^fbwir, , 

Thefe- are the only paititulfcrs *cow:erniag ,fliit 
re-eftabliihment of the Fythiaa.gam^s- jithith 
Xeemed worthy the obfervatioaiptGt^ecian.aSuthorsi 
whofe works were addrefled to ipaen who teew by 
experience and obfervation the nature aijidi teiulen<^t 
of their domedic inllitutions^ But a more; copious 
explanation is required ^i to fatidfy the curiofity tif 
she modern reader. The facred games of Qijeec^ 
<fannQt be iiluftrated by .a.:iio»p«rifon with:«nLX 
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OH A P. tbing fimllar in the prefent ag;e; they -wtrt inu^ 
y^ xnately conneded with the \VhoIe fyftem of ancient 
polity, whether civil or religious; they were at* 
tended Mfith very extraordinary eSe&s , both of a 
natural and moral kind ; and on all thefe accounts 
tiiey merit particular attention in a work which 
profelTes to unite the hi^ory of arts to that of 
. arms, and to contetnplate the varying pidure of 
human manners, as wdl as the tranfient reyolu« 
iions of war and empire* 
The 9tt» Tn their mod p^rfed form , the iacred games 

*^"™^'^*|y* confided in the exhibitions of the Stadium and 
cxtrdft. Hippodrome, accompanied by the more refined 
entertainments of muiic and poetry. The Olym* 
pic'^ Sudium took its name from the meafure of 
length moft commonly employed by the Greeks^ 
copfiding of the eighth |>art of a Grecian mile, ot 
fix hundred and thirty Englifli feet The Sta* 
' dium , dill remaining '^at Athens, has l>een accu- 

rately meafured by our travellers , and is an bun- 
dred and twenty-five geometrical paces in lengthy 
and twenty-feven in breadth : it forms a long and 
lofty terrace on* the banks of the Ilylfus, and its 
' fifdes were anciently built of white marble. That 

; of Olympia vas probably of the fame dimen* 
iions, but far lefs n>agnificent, being entirely oom^ 
pofed of earth. The one extremity contained an 
elevated dirone, appropriated for the judges of the 
games, and a marble alur, ^ on which the priedefii 
of Ceres, and other privileged virgins , fat to be* 
hold a folemnity from which the reft of their fex 
were rigoroufly eiccluded.. At the other extremi^ 
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was the tomb of Endymion,' the favorite of chafte o H A.> 
Diana. The Stadium was divided by pillars into v» 
two courfes. The five gymnaftic cxercifes , fo 
much celebrated by all the writers of antiquity^ 
and fo accurately defcribed by Homer, Pindar, 
Sophocles, and Faufanias, began -with the foot 
' race , which is fuppofed to have been the moft 
ancient^ and which always retained the prerogative 
of diftinguifbing the Olympiads by the name of 
the vidorious racer. The exercifc at firft con- 
fided in running naked from the one end of the 
Stadium to the other. The courfe was afterwards 
doubled, and at length the competitors were re- 
quired to pafs the goal three, fix, and even twelve 
times, before they could be entitled to the prize. 
Motives of utility introduced the race of men 
loaded with heavy armor , which rendered this 
exercife a conteft of ftrength as well as of fwift- 
nels. z. The fecond trial of agility confided la 
leaping, the competitors endeavouring to furpafs 
each other in the length, without regard to the 
height of their leap. They carried in their hands 
weights of lead, through the perforations of which 
their fingers paffed as through the handle of a 
0iield, and by thefe they poized, and impelled 
forwards', their bodies. The peifedion attained 
in this exercife muft have far exceeded the cxpe* 
xience of moderii times, if we can believe that 
Fhaulus of Crotona ** leaped fifty-two feet. 3. The 
vrreftling of the ancients required equal ftrengdh 
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cTir A p. and agility. It was chiefly remarkable on account 
V* of the oil and fand >¥ith which they rubbed their 
bodies, in order to fupple their joints , to prevent 
cxceflBve perfpiration , and to elude the grafp of 
their antagonifts. The wreftlers were matched by 
lot , and the prize was adjudged to him who had 
thrice thrown his adverfary on the ground. 4. The 
two following exercifes tried chiefly the ftrength of 
the arms. The firft confided in throwing a huge 
jnafs ofpoliihed iron, brafs, or (lone, of a circular 
form, refembling a fliield, but without handle or 
thong. It was called the diflc, and thrown under 
the hand as the quoit is in England. The objed of 
the competitors was to furpafe eachl other in the 
length of the caft. A -kin to this was the art of 
darting the javelin, which, as that weapon was di- 
feded at a mark, required (leadinefs of eye as well 
as dexterity of hand. 5. The laft of the gymnaftic 
exercifes both in order and in efteem, was that 
of boxing. It was fometimes performed by the 
naked lift , add fometimes with the formidable 
coeftus , compofed of raw hides lined with metal. 
Before the viftory could be decided, it was ne- 
ceflary, from the nature of that exercife, that one 
of the combatants fhould acknowledge his defeat; 
a condition which fecmed fo incbnfiftcnt with the 
obilinacy of Grecian valor , that few ventured to 
t:ontend in this dangerous amufement. The laws 
of Sparta abfolutely prohibited her citizens from 
ever engaging in it, becaufe a Spartan was taught 
to difdain faving his life by yielding to an oppo- 
nent. Another reafon, no lefs remarkable, tended 
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Hill more to degrade the exercife of boxing. Be. c H A B. 
fides ftrength and agility, the fuccefs of the boxer Y# 
depended on a certain ponderous flefliincfs of arm, 
vrhich unfitted him to engage in any other conteft. 
The regimen required for keeping up his corpu- 
lence, fo neceffary for the defence of his bones 
againft the weight of blows, was altogether inconi- 
patible with the life of a foldier ; a life of hardfhip 
and inequality, and continually expofed to the 
want ofjjreft , of provifions , and of fleep. 

Thef^'were the five gymnaftic exercifes in 
which the Grecian youth were trained with fo 
much care , and to which they applied with (b 
imuch emulation. But befides thefe fimple fports» 
there were two others formed of their various com- 
bination ; the Panecratium , which confided of 
wreftling and boxing ; and the Pentathtort , in 
\vhich all the five were united; and to excel in 
iuch complicated exercifes required an education 
and way of living not neceffary to be obferved by 
thofe who contended in the fimple feats of ftrength 
and agility, and which was fcafcdy compatible 
with the fl:udy of any other than the athletic pro- 
fcflSon. [ 

• The Hippodrome , or ground allotted for the 
horfe races, was twice as long as the Stadium '*, 
and fufficiently fpacious to allow forty chariots to 
drive a-breaft '*. The chariot race Was inftituted 
at Olyinpia about an hundred years after the re- 
gular celebration of the games; and that of riding 
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i'* Pau(an. 1. vi. p. 332 • et 390, 
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C H A P. horfes twenty years later- Thefc warlike fportf 
V. followed the feme progrefs with the military ait, 
of which they 'were the iipage, and ia which the 
ufe of chariots long pregqded that of cavalry. The 
cars of the Greeks, as evidently appears from their 
medfils, w^r^ low,- open behind, furnithed with 
only two wheels, and unprovided with any feat for 
the driver, who ftpod with mqch difficulty in the 
body of his vehicle, while he comuianded four 
horfes, \vhich werQ not paired but formed on one 
line. Notwithftanding this inconvenijlj^ pofture 
they performed fix and fometimes twelve rounds of 
the Hippodrome, amounting to fi^c Grecian milfe^ 
pf eight hundred paces each, of which an Englif|i 
mile contains one thoufand five hundred and fifty. 
The Grecian heroes e^cccUed , during the heroiq 
l^ges, in this dangerous exercife; but in later times 
the owners of the horfes were allowed to employ a 
charioteer, yrhich enlarged the fphere of candidates 
for the Olympic prize, by admitting many foreiga 
princes, as well as the wealthy ladies pf Macedo^ 
^nd Lacpnia , who could not appear in perfon at 
this important folemnity. Though riding horfes 
were not fo early employed as chariots, either at 
the games, or in war, yet we cannot believe, with 
a fanciful writer ", that this circumftance fliould 
haye been occafipned by the timidity of the Greeks 
to mount on horfeback; for we learn from Hq- 
mer, that, even in the moft ancient times, they 
were acquainted with all the feats of dexterity 

'■ The Chcfalier Folard. 
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perfoitntd by our tnqik accomplilbec! jockies '\ p H A F. 
.But before the Perfian vfgir , the poverty of the -v. 
Greeks prevented tfaem from importing foreign 
borfes^ and their domeftic Inneed was naturally of 
an inferior kind to tbofe of Aiia aad Abica. The 
Spartans firA employed them in battle during distr 
-wars with the JVleffenians. In the Perfian expe- 
dition, Xerxes tried the mettle of the PerOan, 
againfl: the ThefTalian horfes, and the former 
carried off the palm in every conteft* For a con. 
fiderable time after the fiiameful retreat o( that 
haughty monarch ^ the Athenians , who then formed 
the moft powerful community of Greece , had a 
iquadron of only three hundred horfemen: audit 
was pot till that ambitious republic had begun to 
extend her dominion over the inferior ftates» that 
ibe feriouHy applied to the improvement of her 
cavalry, 4 

While the Greeks thus acquired the accom* The mafie- 
plifliments of thebody, and difplayed at Olym- 
pia their flcill in horfemanlhip ; and their vigor 
in the gymnaftic exercifes , the more refined en- 
tertainments of the fancy were not negleded ; and 
the agreeable produdions of mufic and poetry 
added luftre and elegance to every Grecian fo- 
lemnity. It is well obferved by the only ancient 
writer to whom we are indebted for an hiftorical 
account of Grecian mufic, that the arts of peace , 
as they are inore agreedble and more ufeful than 
thofe of war, demand, in a fuperiot degree , the 

I* Uia4. XT. fer, 679* 
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CHAP, regard of the hiftorian; If this had been the ge- 
•V. ncral opinion of author*, the ftudy of their works 
would be equally entertaining and inftrudive. The 
Writer of hiftory would explain the various difco- 
veries which happily tend to improve and to em- 
belliib focial life ; by introducing fcenes of gaiety 
and pleafure, he would diverfify the eternal theme 
of human mifery; and while he expatiated on the 
crimes and calamities of men , he would not ne- 
^e<^ to point out the means bed adapted to pre- 
vent the perpetration of the one, and to footh the 
fuffcring of the other. But the Greek hiftorians 
have not ^attempted to afford us this important in- 
formation; they enlarge copioufly on fuch topics 
as are adapted to the ufe of their countrymen ; and 
they preferve the moft mortifying filence con- 
cerning tbofe fubjedls which defervedly excite the 
Airiofity of later ages. Of all the arts cultivated 
by the ingenuity of their contemporaries, mufic 
was the moft connedled with religion , government, 
and manners ; and the effeds afcribed to Grecian 
mufic are numbered among the moft lingular as 
well as the moft authentic of all recorded events " ; 
yet as to,the nature , the origin , the progrcfs , the 
perfedion , in one word , the hiftory of this art, 

we can know little more than what we learn from 

» 

" The continual compUin'ts of Plato and Ariftotle prove that the 
fnufic of their age had greatly . ilef^erated from its sncient dignicf* 
It afterwards continued, like all the other arts* {rradaally to de« 
eline; yet, in the fecond century i>efore Cbrift« the grave, jodU 
eious, and well-inrormed Polybius afcribes the moft extraordiaary 
effects to the grecian mufic. Polybius, I. iv. c. xx. et fe^. 
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Why In- 
trodneed 
at the pab- 
lic games* 



tlie mufical trcatifc of Plutarch^ to which we have c H A v. 
above alluded , which is extremely fliort and im»- * v; 
perfedl , obfcure throughout, and in many parts, 
unintelligible '*. 

Without- much hiftorical information , however, 
we may venture to explain the introdudion of 
mufical entertainments at the four public folem«» 
nities. Thefe grand fpedlacles were deftined to 
exhibit an embelliflied reprefentation of the ordi- 
nary tranfaclions of real life , and while the gym- 
naftic and equeftrian exercifes reprefented the image 
of war, the moft ferious occupation of the Greeks; 
mufic recalled the memory of religion and love^ 
their mofl; agreeable amufements. Befides this, 
as mufic in thofe early times was clofely connedted 
with poetry " , and as the ufe of profe compofition* 
was not known in Greece till the time of Phere- 
cydes of $3^:0$, and Cadmus of Miletus, who 
flouriflied only five hundred and forty-four yean 
before Chrift '*, the name of mufic naturally con>» 
prehended all the learning of the age ; and to ob- 
tain the prize in the mufical contefts , was equivalent 
to the glory of being declared fuperior to the reft of 
mankind in mental abilities and endowments. r 



Extent of 

Greciaii 

mnfic* 



'* Mr, Burette, a French phyficiao, hat traatlWd thit treatife 
in the tenth volurae of the Memoirs of the Academy , etc. He 
finds fewer diRlcuIties in it , than prefent themfelves to men far better 
acquainted with the theory and practice of this elegant art. Set 
Burney on Mufic, vol. i. p. 36. 

''^ The £ime words lignified a fong and a poem, a moficiaa ani 
a poet; (aix4t cc9/Jixrxi wSsij o^^ixof MMJof* Hsfych. 

'* Suabo, I. i. 
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€ H A V. Thcfc abilities and endowments were andently 
V. ' regarded in proportion to their utility. Before 
Forpofet the pradUce of writing was introduced , the hiftoiy 
waHpli'*'' of paft events could be preferved only bytradi- 
plied, tion; and tradition was rendered more fure and 
permanent , by being committed to the fiife pro- 
tedlion of harmonious numbers *'. The cuftomafy 
offices of religion were celebrated in poetical com* 
pofition, and the various hymns appropriaited to 
the worfhip of particular divinities , were retained 
. by the faithful memory of their refpeftive votariw. 
The tuneful tribe , who were thiis employed to 
extol the bounty of the gods , to exalt the glory of 
heroes , and to i'ecord and perpetuate the accumu- 
lated wifdom of antiquity , ' condefcended alfo to 
regulate the duties ,- and to improve the pleafures, 
of private life. The fame bards .who taught the 
tnen to be brave , exhorted the women to be 
chaftc ". Poetry, together with the fiftcr arts of 
mufic and • dancing , are elegantly called by Ho- 
mer the chief ornaments of the feaft. The poct- 
tnufician quelled feditions in flates **, and main- 
tained the domeftic quiet of families ; while he 
publiQied laws of the moft extenfive influence over 
the whole community, he difdained not to animate 
the humble but neceflary labors of the mechanic; 
^very profeflion in focicty , even the meaneft and 

Strabo^LL 
*' or this we have an example in Homer *< Demodlcvi. * 

** Sfe what if Cud above of Tyrt«as« p. 1S8. • 
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moft vulgar, was encouraged and adorned by its c H A Fk 
particular fong ^* ; and the <inoft ordinary tran& v» 
adlions of common life, however trivial and low 
and uninterefting in themfelves , were heightened 
and ennobled by the combined charms of mufio 
andpodkr* 

The clgree " of per fedion in which thefc atts 
are founcs in any country , depends on the language 
and charader of the people by whom they^ are 
cultivated. Of this there is abundant proof in 
the biftoiy of ancient, as well as in that of modera 
nations. The melancholy, ftern ^\ atrocious and 
unrelenting temper of the Egyptians ( the fuppoCed 
inftrudors of Greece) difqualified that natioa 
either for improving or for relifhing the beauties 
of harmony. The harlh diffonance of the eaftera 
languages , their deficiency in vowels , and the 
inflexible thicknefs of their founds , rendered them 

but little fufceptible of muiical compofition. The 

• 

^* Stt AtlieB*iif ^aAili, anil tht difcodrfbt on the Greek {bfi|>i* 
in the S4 f oIain# of the excellent ftlecttoa of the Memoirs of th# 
Academy. 

^' The nature 6f the government furnishes Another reafon Ibr the 
imperfectioti of figyl^tian mulic. Itodlet charatteriMf Bfcypt hf 
the epithet ^ffnt^o^f bitter, to denote the rigid feveHty of the laWa^ 
^mong that- grave and formal people 4' the hours of amufem^nt , af 
well as of boGners, were profcribed by taw. There was a parcieolaf 
time of the day, not only for atteading the eonrts of jnftiee; but foe 
walking, bathing, and even far performing the duties of matrimony. 
Diodor. Siculos. Poetry , mnflc , fiioiptore * and all #ther arts ^ 
were regulated by expre{^ fkatnte; and If ire may believe Plato« 
•ontinued invariable for many ttaouftnd years. ' Plato de Legibiis^ 
The aufterity and reftraints of defpotifht are incoafifteot with thar 
flowing freedom of genius neeeflbry to the petfeoion of footry.^ • 
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t'B A F* muFic of tbe Egyptians and Orientals therefore 

V; depended rather on ^c quantity than the quality 

of found; and the' jmncipal objed of their art was 

rather to roufe the attention by noife, than to 

charm the foul by nn^elody. 

Its origin. The language and^manners of the Gutks were 

of a dijSerent and a far fuperior kind, toHR^e of 

the neighbouring nations. Hence maF bft de* 

duced the origin and peculiar excellence o£^ their 

mufic; which, though injudicioufiy ** afcribe^ to 

the invention of Thracians » Myfiana , apd cfthec 

barbarous ftrangers, mufl: have been the natural 

prpdudion of Grecian genius.» ftncje tbe three moft 

ancient modes of mufic were tbe Dorian- ^- Ionian ^ 

and Eolian , correfponding with the three great 

divifions of the Hellenic race , and the three principal 

diRindions of the Hellenic tongue. ^'. 

Cavfes of ' t The perfedioti of language ^ as well as of muBc, 

*•!)* "^of the ^®P^^^ ^^ the melody of its founds; their roea- 

GKcian fure or rhythm ; their variety; and their fuitable- 

language p^fg ^o the fubjed.which they are meant to defcribe 

or -to exprefs. The circumftances of the Greeks 

ip the earliefl periods of their fociety ** rendered 

them peculiarly attentive to all thefe objeds. They 

lived continually in crowds ; all matters of confe- 

quence were decided by the voice of the affembly ; 

^* While detraqtion referred the difcovery of muiic to firangert, 
iranity referred it to the godsi and both accouats ferve to prove tbe 
^reat antiquity' of the art. , Plut. de Mufic. 

, ^> We owe tbe knowledge of this important circnmftanca to Her*. 
.aUdes af Pontos , the eoatemporaryaad fcbolar of Plato. Hit wordt 
•are cited by AthencOSr tl aiv. 

^* See above, cbat. il. 



and mufic. 
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and » next to the force of his arm , every warriot g h a p* 
fqk himfeW indebted to the perfuafive accents of his V# 
tongue. The perpetual neoeffity of employing the- 
power of eloquence during the infancy of their 
political ibite , made them retain the original tones > 
and cadences by which men, as yet uhpradtifed 
in the u^ 9f arbitrary figns , had made known their 
affedion^and their wants. Thefe tones and ca«' 
dences, imitating the language of adion (the fitft 
and moft natural language of folitary favages)^' 
poOefied a degree of energy and of warmth which' 
can never be ^attained by the mere artifice of arti- ' 
culate founds *\ By uniting them to thefe fouiids^ 
the Grieeks gave all the force of a natural, lo a» 
arbitrary . fign. ^Mufic and adion were incorpo-^ 
rated in the -fubftance of their fpeech; and the- 
defcriptive pbwer of words was extemled' to-^^ 
tbofe obje<3» which can b* chalrAderiz^d by fonnet' 
and motion ^m which the various modification^ -bf 
thefe qualities can fuggeft to the mind of man. '• * 

: A language thus founded on the broad bafts o^ 
nature,; contained within kfetf the fruitful feeds 5f 
the imitative ^arts , and the rich niaterials of aM thaf 
hsJbauitiful and grand in literary xompofitioh ^'. lii 

^^ See an excelk;iit dUtiourfe of ibe Abb< ^MMit:* on the G^cekr 
accents, in the ^d volume of the Cboix de AUmoires. 

♦* Thefe words very inadequately exprefii jthe if^of and the xffXo;' 
of Dionyfius, de Struct. Orat. The- iogenious and philofopbicat 
critic rknges under two heads, the qualities of ftyle fitted to yV^afe 
the eai^ and the fmafiiimtion. Thefe are th^ /irirei , and \ht fair, .Un«w 
der the firft are contained fmoothneft, beiinly, grace, perTuanonV etc. 
Under the fecond , dignity, weight. flugnific«no«, imd force<k "The 
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HA P. U i> fubjedof equal curioiity and importance^ W 

V* examine bow thefe materials were wrought upi, 

apd bow tbefe feeds were unfolded. In attempt^ 

ing , with much diffidence, to give fome account 

of this delicate and refined operation, we iball ob>» 

^ ferve the divifion 2bove<» mentioned^ and confided 

tbe melody, meafure^ variety, and expreffion d 
the Grecian poetiy and mufic ; arts Once^deemed 
fe intimately conneded^ that their disjundion at 
tbe Pythian games ^ o£ which we have already 
t^en notice, was emphatically compared by an-^, 
dent writers to the feparation of the foul and 
body. 

Melody ^f • The pleafure arifing firom the agreeable fuc* 

itnguagt. ceffion of founds depends either on the combina» 
tion of letters, or on that of mufical tones ^^ The 
attention which the Greeks paid to the former, is 
c?vident from the whole ftruc^ure of their language. 
Wherever propriety permits ** , they always employ 
• ftill, open, and ^* magnificent founds; innumerable 

rules of flexion and deriviition are founded merely 
<>n the pleafure of the ear; and the great principle 
of the fine arts, to move and affed, without. ia- 
tiguing the fenfes , caonot be better ilhiftrated 

IMro kinds of ftylc have a fimihur Hlatioh to -etdi othef » ithieh the 
pleafures of the Mfte, expreflcd by the word i|)viy haVe to thodi of 
the eye « exprefled by %och9ft 

«7 Oieoyfius comprehends both under the' #ord fAt^aif melody; 

«* The ro ^(i^Wt DiMiirGbs obCervu, amy AmetUaee requitt 
ftii^h, clofe« and diiagreeable (bonds. 

^^ the luyttUTf^un; of pi«iiyfiat« 

than 
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than bj' \ht inimitable compoikion '* of elcmenu c H; A: r^ 
which charaderizes the general texture of the^ y. 
Grecian tongue. Whether the ancient pofstSL and 
orators difcovered this compo^tioji by 'ioMpftig2i'% 
tion, or only preferred itfrona tafip, is a qu^efliioa • 
that iJJay be eafily anfwered, if we reflect,, |Jut 
fuch a difcovery by inveftigation fupppfes ;ai% 
acquaintance with the moft. f hftrufejprincipl^j^. o£ 
philofophy , principles altogether unknown in tb^if 
early age , during which the comppfition of d^^ 
mental founds attained its higheft beauty and per^' 
fedion. We may therefore without temerityj 
conclude, that fentiment fir ft di reded to theprac* 
tice of thofe rules which reafon afterwards ap-^. 
proved ; and that this progrefs equally obtained ia 
the articulation o£ voice , and the intonatioa oS 
found. • . . 

The latter^ the agreeable compofition of whiqh ^^^^^ * 
is properly ftyled melody , was improved^ tg fuqih Mufis. 
an extraordinary degree about the time of Homer ^ 
as rendered the produdions of Olympus, andoth^ 
ancient poet-muficians , the admiration of all- fuc^ 
ceeding ages. Unfortunately for the hiftory 6^ •- 
the arts, we have not any fuch analyfis of tbi8 
mufic of Olympus , as Dionyfius ^f Halicarnaffus 
has left us of the poetry of Homer. We are in* 
formed, however , that the ancient n^elody was nol 

<* 'As all languages are relative to the organs of fpeech , they may 
all be anali?e«l into about twenty-Four letters, or elemental (bunds, 
the combination of which forms the wonderful variety o^ language i 
a variety refulting fron» the refpeAivt cb^rafttn apd cireumftaaatt cHT 
ditferent nations. 

Vol. L R 
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e H A* p. only divided , like the tnodern , by tones and fcmi- 

' V# tones , but aHb diflinguifhed by the diefis , ot 

qbartet-tone ; an interval of vrhich modern mufi* 

Thedifc cJatis rarely mzkt ufe/ The gcnUS of tnufic, rc-^ 

ferent g» jjtilated by this interval, a genus to vrhich the moft 

**"' pov^elrfiil eflfeds are afcribed by ancient ^vriters , 

yfris ttHovm by the name of the enhatmdnic; the 

rfentti, 'proceeding' by femi tones, was called the 

€far6inatic; and the diatonic, which denotes a pro- 

greflion by tbiies atid femitones / expreffed amu- 

flcal fcale nearly refembling that bi the modern 

nations of Europe ". 

Thefe obTervatioris will give the reader an idea 

6f the intervals in the different tftnera^ which is 

3SX that wi can learn on this ftibjeft from the 

fearhed colledion of Meibomius: In noiie of the 

mufical treatifes in that colledlion do we find any 

. / : • fpecimen of ancient melody ; nor are we enabled, 

• 6y sWy circumftancc mentioned in them , to afcer-* 

tain the qualities which formed its principal merit* 

Peculiar The invention of the enharmonic geniis is afcribed 

efFeftof the \^y Plutarch to Olympus, who happening to fkip 

niG genQt ccrtam mtervals m the diatonic icale , obferved. the 

explained, beauty of the cffedi 2ind the peculiar force and 

tharadcr which the i^cgular lomiffion of the fame 

Intervals beftowed on the melody. Upon this 

obfervation , he is faid to have founded a. new 

* ' '^ It 16 (bfficient to explain the thingt figuifted by the enharmonic 
And diaiooic. When, or why, thefe oadies were beftowed on the 
two kinds of mnfic which they rc(l>eaively denote, is difpnted by 
^liflblbgifts; and I have not* met with any thing oh the fnbjeft that 
feemed worthy of being truJifcribed* ' 
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genus of mtific remarkable for ^fimplicity , gravity, c B A- p« 
and grandeur. Thefe qualities might, doubtleib^ 4tu 
be produced by the happy diilco very, feqondedby 
the lofty genius of Olympus ; and to them i j)erB> 
haps, we may refer the enthufiafm and fublimity 
by which his compofitions were diftinguiflied. Tiie 
employing of the greater intervals fuppbrted. the 
dignity and charader, while the ufe of the diefis 
chiefly contributed to the refinement and delicacy^ 
of Grecian mufic. The bold feparation of notes 
exprefled the firmer feelings^ and defcribed the 
ftronger emotions of the foul ; v^hile the more in* 
ienfible diftindtions of found painted theiimUme- 
rable {hades and faint fludhiations of paffion ; as 
when the voice gradually afcended through the 
fmalleft perceptible dividions , it would admirably 
cxprefs the progrefs of a refpedfiil but ardent af- •'^"^ 
fedion , unable to hide ; yet afraid to reveal its 
force « and ftriving by repeated efforts to overcome 
its natural timidity^ < 

But by whatever conjedures we may explain the connec. 
powers of ancient enharmonic, it appears from tion be- 
the univerial confent of Greek writers , that the melody Je 
melody of mufic and of language differed only in lanitua^e 
degree ( not in kind. The variations of accent y "*"*"^^- 
for that is the propef word to express the melody 
of language , feldom exceeded , in common dit 
courfe , the difference of three notes and a half, 
which makes Dionyfms obferve , that it never ex*« 
ceeds the compafs of one interval, the diapent^, 
i)r fifth. He pretends not, hbwevcr , thar in 
rhetori^^l dcdamatiQu^ the fiexioos of the voice 
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C H A P. .were fo narrowly circuififcribed ; and it is probable 
.^ that in poetry j their range was always more eX* 
tchfive than in the moft animated profe. When 
■the poet therefore compofed 'his verfe , he Was 
obliged to pay an equal attention to accent and to 
quantity lithe acutenefs and gravity of founds, as 
w«ll »the length and fhorttiefs of fyllables^ con- 
tributed to dm effcdl of his rart; and each particu- 
lar »word having not only its determined duration , 
but its appropriated tones , obtained that place in 
.the vctfcwhich wasr felt to be moft agreeable* to^ 
the:.earv arid beft adapted to the fubjed. The 
poet therefbfc naturally performed the office of 
the muficiap i and clothed his own thoughts and 
fentimentswitb that combination of founds, >Vhich 
rendered them moft beautiful and expreffive. 
bfqoAii- . As acccntxegulated the melody ,*quantity regu* 
th^thnu lated the rhythm of ancient mufic. Th^ moft 
melodious ilucc^ffion of tones, however flat-tering 
to the ear , muft foon become tirefome and difr 
agreeable ^ when continued without interfiiption or 
paufe , and undiftinguHhed by fuch proportions of 
duration , ,as are readily feized and mieafured by 
the fenfcs. This- truth th€ Greeks illuftrated by 2L 
comparifon; The mpft brilliant compofition of 
colors is nothing better, they obfervcd i than a gaudy 
Jhow ; dazzling the fight for a* moment, but pafling 
aftef wards difregarded and unobferved. But to 
this ihoyry coloring let i;he painter add the folid 
beauties, of defign , and he Will convert an empty 
amufcment of the eye ^ into an elegant entertain^ 
fiient of the fancy. What defign is. to coloring 
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incafure is to melody. It is meafurc that animates t^ li a P* 
the fbag, and which , combined with the inimitable v. 
charms of Grecian verfe, produced thofe extra- 
ordinary efifeds, which the ignorance and credulity 
of early ages weakly deemed miraculous, ' On 0£ pr©. 
meafure principally depended the diflferent modes ^""Jj^. 
of mufic , by which the moft oppofite pailions werer 
alternately excited in the mind; and courage, 
ptide, timidity, love, anger, refentment, fuccet' 
lively diffufed through a numerous affembly ; at 
the will of a fkilful compofer. The difference oi 
modes , indeed , arofe alfo , in fome ' meafure , from* 
the difference of key; and the fame fucceflion o£ 
founds, pronounced with various degrees of acute- ' 

nefs or gravity , may doubtlefs produce effeidls 
more or lefs powerful : but diffimilar eflfedls it never 
can produce ; fo that the grandeur of the Doric , 
the polifhed elegance of the Ionic , the foothing 
fweetnefs of the Eolic mode '*, mufl have refulted 
from the rhythm or meafure, which governing the 
movement of the verfe , thereby determined its. 
cxpreflSon. 

Befides thefe three modes , formerly mentioned 
as the original invention of Greece, the natives of 
that country gradually adopted feveral others that 
had been difcoviered by the neighbouring nations; 
particularly the Phrygian , confecrated to religious 
ceremonies , and the Lydian, appropriated to the 
expreffion of complaint br forrow. The variety ; 

• ■ . . . ♦ ' 

■ •» 

^* lucian Harmon. Tub initio , et ^eraclid. apiid Atbcnaiiim,*. 
J. xiv. 
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c. H 4 P. indeed , at length became greater than can be eafilyr 
v« conceived by fuch as are unacquainted with the 
oftheva. meehanifm of ancient languages. Every fpecies 
peVft^ott ^f ^^^^ ( ^^ ^^ vcrfe there were above an hundreci 
ofertcian different kinds) occafioned a change of mufical 
^^^ meafure , and introduced what , in mufical lan-» 
guage, may be palled a different time. Thefe 
Qieafures were only to he employed agreeably to 
die rules of propriety and decorum which had 
iieen difcovered in thofe great principles of nature 
to which all rules of art muft ul^niately be re^ 
ferred. A flow iucceflion of lengthened tones lex* 
preffed moderation and firmnefs ; a rapid inequality 
of verfe betrayed diforderly and ignoble paflions ; 
the mind was tranfported by fudden tranfitions , 
2tneFroqfed by impetuous reiterations of found; 4 
gradual afcent of notes accorded >yith all thofe 
affedions which warm and expand the heart ; and 
the contrary movement naturally coincided with 
fuch fentiments as deprefs the fpirits , and extin- 
guiih the generous ardor of the fouL Having 
|ixed , with the moft accurate precifion , the wide 
variety of modes and genera y the Greeks feldon> 
confounded them in the fame piece , and never 
applied them to any fubjedj; which they had not 
been originally deftined to exprefs. The natural 
perceptions of tafte were gradually ftrengthened by 
habit; the principles of mufic were clearly afcer- 
^ tained , and univerfally underftood ; and poffefling 
the warmth and energy of the language of pature, 
they acquired the perJfpicuity and extent of the 
hn^age of convention. This is juf^Iy deemed, 
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the height of mufical perfedUon " , and to this Q B i i 
height the Greeks had attained, in the beginning v. 
of the 6th century before Chrift. 

" The quefiion, wfattlier Uip Greefct kHfwniiiffo ia piitts^ hat 
teen carefully examined by Mr* Burette. (M^moircs .de PAead^mic 
des Infcriptions) $ by Roi^fleau ( Dictionnaire de lVIuitqoe)s and by 
Dr. Burney (Hiftory of MuGc « yoL i. p. 14$, et feq.). Thefe 
writers , who are fo well entitled to decide on this fnbjeet , prononaco 
the Greeks to have been naacquatnted with eonaterpoint. . Bat .that 
Ih.cir Ignoraifte ia this refp^ct did not detract from tbf perfection^ o« 
diminish the eflEects of their maCc ; may be credited « on the unfii^pi* 
cions teftimony of an ingenious lulian. '* 11 oontrappnnto^ efleniio 
^ compoiito dl varie parti , l*ona acut^ , Taltiii grave » qneflia di 
** andamento prello» qnella di tarda, che hanno a trov^^fi iaG^e » 
^ et ferir Torecchie ad un tempo , come potrebbe egli muovere ncU 
** animo noiho , una tal determinata paifione , Ifi quale , di fna 
^' naturae richiede un determinato moto, ed un determinata tuoA6?^^ 
Alsarattiy Saggio' Ibpra TOpera ia Mufica, 
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CHAP. VI. 



T^^ Grecian B^wds. ^ Heridc Poetry. — Change •f 
Manners. — lamhio w Satire. — Elegy. — Tyrt£Uf% 
qdllinus , Mimnermus — Liff of Arcbihcbus. — 
Terpander. — I(yriQ Poetry^ — Jife Nin^ Lyric 
Poets. -^^ Safpbo , Alcatis , Anacreon , Myrtis , Co^ 
Hnna^ Pindar. -^ EffeSs of the Sacred Games. ^^ 
Strength. -^ Courage. — Qonfetnpt qf Prejudices. — 

, Tajie..'^ Mciral Principle, r-, Inteiiefiuai Powers;.. — 
Gefiius. 



p< 



CHAP, i OETRY has defcribe^ the wonderful pifefts 

vr. of Grecian mufic ; and tb^ inimitable excel- 

Eiriy per- lencc of ancicnt poets can alone render the de- 

the°Gre. fcription Credible. Yet the early pcrfedion of 

cian mufic thcfe elegant arts , afferted by the graveft writers 

•najpoetry of antiquity, feems extremely inconfiftent with the 

received dodlrines concerning the progrefs of civil 

fociety. Both in the ancient and modern world, 

the great fyftem of pradlical knowledge, fubfer- 

vient to the ufeful purpofes of human life , appears 

. to have been flowly raifed , and gradually extended, 

by fucceffive trials , and reiterated efforts. Among 

lavages , fcarcely any diftiiidion of profcflions takes 

place ; the adlivity of each individual fupplies 

his own wants. During the intermediate ftages 

of fociety , men are ftill condemned to a wide 

variety of occupations ; and their attention being 
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diftraded by a multiplicity of purfuits , it is im- c H A F. 
poflible that, in any one art, they fhould reach Vi. 
proficiency, or even afpirc to excellence. But, 
contrary to this obfervation , the Grecian mufic 
and poetry are rcprefented as mod perfed in their 
united ftate; the immortal fathers of verfe excelled 
alike, it is faid, in all the various kinds of poetical 
compofition '; and their inimitable produdions 
were fo far from advancing , by a gradual progrefe, 
to perfedion, that the moft ancient are, by uni« 
verfal confent , entitled to a juft preference *• 

The hiftory of thefe admired authors is, iirb 
fortunately , as uncertain , as their merit was 
illuftrious. The Greeks poflfeffing much tradi- 
tionary and little recorded information concernitig 
the antiquities of their country, the great inventors 
of arts, and generous benefadors of fociety, have 
been deprived of their merited fame and well- 
earned honors. Their names indeed, like firm 
rocks refilling the affaults of the ocean, bid defiance 
to the depredations of time ; but of Linus, Orpheus, 
Mufeus, and Melampus, little elfe than the names 
remain; and to determine the time in which they 

' We are told by Ariftotle » in the 4th chapter of his Poetics , that 
Homer wrote an iambic poem, entitled Margites. bearing the fame 
relation to comedy and fatire,^that the Iliad bears to tragedy and 
panegyric, ifotwithftanding the exprefs teftimony of the great critic, 
two very elegant fcholars have faid, that the hexameter was the 
only kind of verfe known in the time of Homer; the Abb6 Arnaut» 
in his excellent difcourfe on the Greek accents, and Mr. Burette* ill 
his Commentary on Plot, de Mufic. 

* Grsecoram antiquiifima quK^ve fcripta'.vel bptinuu. Herat* 
Epift. 1. U, Ep. I. 
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g H A p. flourifiied, was a matter of as much difficulty twa 
vi. thoufand years ago ' , as it remains in the prefent 
#ige. 

Since even the chronology of the ancient bards 
IS fo extremely uncertain ^ , it cannot be expeded 
that we flbould be able to give a circumftantial 
account of their life and writings. Inftead of con- 
sidering n^inqtely, therefore, the private hiflory of 

* Herodotus, who read his hiftory at the Olympte games 444 
years B. C. expreiFes himfelf as follows : ** Homer and HeGod live^ 
** abont four hundred years ago; not more^ and theft arc the poeta 
«• who compofed a Tbeogony for the Greelcs; Who affgned to the 
^* ^ods their refpective appellations and epithets ; Alftiaguished their 
*' feveral forms ; and defined the arts in which they excelled, and 
*' the honors to which they were entitled. 4s to the poets whoi 
^' are fuppofed to have preceded them, I aii^ of opinion that tkey 
*' flourished in a later age. ** Accordiag to Iferodotus, therefore,^ 
the age of Homer is fifl(y years later than it is placed by the marblea 
of Paros. But on this fub|ect we have ihret evidence than any. 
monuments of marble, or even the teikimony of Qerodotus can a& 
fiord. The circumftantial minutenefs, and infinite variety, which 
characterize the Iliad and Odyfley prove their inimitable author to^ 
have lived near the titles which h« defcribes. He converfed in his 
youth with thofe who had feen the heroes of the Trajan war » aad ^ 
in the vigor of his age. beheld the grandchildren ^f 3E^.neas, UlyflfesA 
Achilles, and Agamemnon. 

Nvy is in Atvstoco ysvps Tfcu£m uvxTO'ti 

Kott ^uthg ^«i&wv TOt xtv /uLerornvSt yevtunrat, Iliad, xx. ver. 305i 
The learae'd reader may conrult the note on the paflage in Clerk's 
Homer, where DionyGus of HalicarnaiTus is quoted, to prove that 
the poet fays nothing in^onliftent with JBBneas's voyage into Italy. 
It is to be obferved , that the force of the criticilm evapi^rates in Mi^. 
Fope*s tranflation. 

^ The preceding note proves the ignorance of Herodotus , and his 
oontemporaries , concerning tlie hiftory of their ancient bards; finca 
of thefe venerable fathers of the Grecian religion and policy, tw© 
are mentioned by Homer himfelf ; Linus , in the defcription of tha 
sh eld of Achilles , II. xvii| s Xdelainpns, in the XI til book of t^ 
Q yffey , ver. i?. 
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individuals, a talk which fuits neither the defign c H A 1% 
of the prefent work , nor the incredulity of the v(« 
prefent age, we (hall eifdeavour to explain the 
general nature and tendence of their profeffion, as 
-well as the circumftances which confpired to raife 
it to that rank and dignity which it long held 
in fociety. During the heroic ages , the Grecian 
poets had one uniform character ; and if we may 
depend on the pofitive aflertions of- antiquity, the 
fame individual yras alike fuccelsfnl in the various 
branches of his divine art \ The earlied poets , 
therefore, may be reprefented in one pi<5);ure, and 
delineated by the fame ftrokes , until their profef- 
fion came to be feparated into different departments. 
We Ihall then diftinguifh the heroic, iambic, lyric, 
elegiac, and other kinds of poetical compofition; 
offer' fome account of the improvers of each par^ 
ticular fpecies ; and examine fuch fragments of 
their works as deferve attention , not merely on 
account of their own intrinfic merit, but as genuine ^ 
and authentic, and indeed the only genuine and 
authentic tranfcripts of the manners of that early 
?ige in which they were compofed, 

In ancient Greece , ^ the favorites of fortune The Ore« 
were often the favprites of the liiufcs. There *'*'^ ^^^^^* 
remain not, indeed, the works of any Grecian 
\f\ngi bue we are told by Homer, that Achilles 
fung to his lyre the glory of heroes; Amphion, 
to whofe mufical powers fuch wonderful \ effedte 

' Tbere are not any two Unds of poetry more different tl^n ihof^^ 
gfcribed to Ifptner by A riftotle. Poetic. c(uip. iv. 
* Movet Amphion la;*ides caneado. Kor. 
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H A r. wc afcribed, reigned in Thebes; the poet Mcr 
Vl^ lampus obtained royal authority in Argos; and 
-Gbiron , the wife Centaur ' , though defcended d 
the nnofl illuflrious anceftors, and entitled to the 
firft rank among the Theffalian princes, preferred 
to the enjoyment of power , the cultivation of 
poetry, and retired, with his favorite mufes, to 
m folitary cavern at .the foot of mount Felion , 
ivhich was foon rendered, by the fame of his abilif 
ties , the moft celebrated fchool of antiquity '. 

The mufical arts were not onJy deemed worthy 
the ?imbition of princes, but thought capable of 
elevating ordinary men to the iirft ranks in Ibcicty. 
By excelling in fuch accomplifhments, Anthes of 
Boeotia, Glen of Lycia-, Olympus of Phrygia ', 
obtained the bighefl; pre-eminence. ,Nor was it 
during their lifetime only that they enjoyed the 
liappy fruits of their elegant labors. They were 
regarded as peculiarly deferving of a double immor- 
tality ; living for ever in the memory of men^ and 
being admitted, according to the belief of antiquity^ 
to the moft diftinguifbed honors in the celeftial 
regions '*. 

^ Moft of the heroes of the Trojan war ^ere his difciples. 
Xenoph. de Venat. fub initio, 

' Xenoph. ibid. 

^ Mr. Burette has collected the moft interefting parti£ulan( coa- 
Cfrning thefe bards , in his Commentary on Plut. de Mudc. 

^* Mufaeum ante omnes. Virg. iEn. vi. It .is not eafy to diC> ' 
cover the reaCbn why Virgil, in his Elyfium , has placed Mufieot 
before all the reft. This venerable bard , by fome called the fon , by 
others the difciple of Orpheus* is univerfally allowed to have been a 
native of Attica. The admirer of Grecian eloquence (Orabant Caulkt 
nelius) intended, perhaps, to compliment the country, of Mufieas. 
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It has been already obferved, that the texture oiE h a f; 
the Grecian tongue was fingularly "well adapted td vi. 
the imprdvement of poetry ; and this favorable 
circumftance was admirably fecoiided by the pov 
iitical condition of the Greeks in the earJy jieriods 
df their fociety. Religion then formed the folc 
principle of goverdmiint ; and the belief of Pcli-< 
gion was chiefly fupported by the Theogonies "^ 
while its ceremonies wcte principally adorned by 
the hymns of the bards. Thefe two kinds of poetry^ 
ddubtlefs the tnoft ancient and the moft venerable^ 
formed the main pfillars of the political edifice; 
and the feflential parts of this edifice confifting in 
the praife of the gods, its brighteft ornaments were* 
compofed of the glory of heroes; The hymns 
maintained the power of religion, the fong ani- 
mated to valor ; 2<nd both poxVerfully affedted 
that peculiar fenfibiliiy of temper, and that' ro^ 
mantic turn of fancy, the prevailing ch^radlerifticH 
of Greece during the heroic ages. 

Neither the Riiners of the nohh, nor the Trdti-f their ft- 
badours of Provence , nor the Birds of Germany; ^JJ^]"** ®* 
rior even the Druids of Gaul and Britain, poffdffed 
more diftinguifhed authority than the Aoidoi, or 
Rhapfodifts, df the Greeks. The flrft requifitd 
of theit profeflipn w^s , to know rtiariy foothing 
tales ** ; and it was the daily objed of their art, to 

*' k T^eogony is a piocni tfxplaihing , not merely , us tbe name 
ienotcf i tbe generation , but allb tb« hiftory of the gods. Moft of 
the ancient poets mentioned in Uc text wrote Thcogonitt. JDiod. 1. ifii 
Plot, de Mnfic^ 
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CHAP, delight gods and men ''. The piety of the prieflb, 
vx. and the infpiration of the prophet, were inti- 
inately conneded with the enthufiafhi of poetry | 
and poets, who had celebrated the glory of the 
paft, were naturally employed to rear the hopes ot 
Tbeirtm. the future generation *\ It is .probable, hoMrever, 
^*^* that the ancient bards had frequent avocatibos 

from their literary labors. The curibfity, natu- 
ifal to men of genitis, Would frequently tempt 
them to vifit diftant countries. The admiration 
paid to their abilities could oilly be upheld by 
novelty. Both inclination and intereft, therefore^ 
inrould prompt them to iail to foreign lands, to 
examine their civil and religious inftitutions , and 
%o converie with their priefts and poets, from 
whom they might derive fuch information as 
would enable them , on their return home , to fur-* 
prife, entertain, and tnftrud their felloMr-citizens. 
- Of all nations , the Greeks enjoyed moft ad-* 
vantages for travelling ; and of all Grecian pro- 
feflions, that of the bard. The general diffufiori 
- of their national language and colonies, as well as 
dhe facred charadter with which they iVcre invefted^ 
entitled this venerable clals of men to exped a 
fecure retreat among the moft inhoipitable baT'^ 
barians. Whatever country they vifited , the 

'< (di9tvi nou oot^^wxoivi ottika, HOMER. 

<« In early »ges « the edticatioa of yoqth was intrnfted only t6 tUe 
firft ranks in fociety. This profeffita ims practiftd in Gieece bf 
Hom«r, as we learn ftom his life, falftty afcribeil te Herodotns^ 
yet c/rtaltily very ancient. In Gaol it belonged to the Drnidf. 
Vid. Csefac de Bello 0«lU«o , L ft < 
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tlegam entertainment derived from their art pro- 
tured them a welcome teceptiop at teligious fefti- 
vals , and all public folemnities. Amidft the moft 
dreadful calamities which afflidt mankind , the bards 
alone were exempted from the common danger. 
They could behold, in Tiifcty, the tumult of the 
battle; they could witnefs, undifturbed) the horror 
of a city takeii by ftorm ; calm and ferene theni* 
felves , they might contemplate the furious con^- 
fiidts, and wild agitatiods, of the paffions. It 
belonged to them only, and to the facted chara^et 
tyi the herald , to obferv^ atid Examine j without 
perfonal danger, the natural expreffiotis of fear^ 
rage, or defpair, in the countenances and gefhires 
bf the vanqui(hed^ as well as the infolent triumph 
of fuccefs; the frity of refentmcfnt, the avidity of 
gain, and the thitft of blood, in the wild afpe<ft 
and mad demeanour 6f the vidors. Having con* 
fidet^d at full leifure the ftioft ftriking peculiar- 
ities of thofe agitated and diftrefsful fc^nes , the 
poet might retire to his cavern , or grotto , atid 
there delineate, in fecufe tranquillity, fuch a warm 
and expreffive pidure of the manners and mif«- 
fortUnes of men, is (hould aftonifh his conteni'^ 
poraties, and excite the fympathetic terror and pity 
of the tooft diftaht pofterity. 

If the Greciati bards were fortimate in obferv* 
ing fuch events 6f their owti age as were mod 
fufccptible of the ottiaitoents of poetical imitation^ 
they were ftill more fortunate in living at a period 
which aflfordcd a wonderful variety of fuch events. 
Amidft the unfettled turbulence of rifing ftates , 
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G H A p« the foundation and deilrudion of cities, the per^ 
VI. petual wars and negbciations of neighbouring com- 
munities, they were daijy prefented with fubjeds 
worthy the grandeur of the heroic, tnufe. The 
eftablifhment of colonies, the origin of newfuper- 
(litions, as well as th6 imaginary legends which 
fupported the old, furnilbed copious materials for 
many a wondrous fong. Thefe materials, being 
eagerly embraced by the choice, were embellifhed 
by the fancy of the early bards; who, continually 
rehearfing them to their contemporaries, had an 
opportunity of remarking, in their approbation or 
diflike , the circumftances neceffary to be added, 
taken away, or altered, in order to. give their 
produdions the h^ppieft effedl, and the higheft 
The per- degree of ftrength and beauty. ^As writing was 
•uthori" ^^^^^ pradifed for the purpofe of coitanlunicating 
of their knowledge, fucceeding poets learned to repeat the 
verfes of their predeceflbrs; and, having treafured 
them in their memory, they adopted them as their 
own. Frequent repetition, attended with fuch 
careful obfervations as were natural to men whofe 
charader depended on the fuccefs of their art, led 
to new alterations and amendments "; and their 
performances, thus improving by degrees, acquired 
that juft meafure of perfedion, to which nothing 
could with propricity be added, and from which 
nothing could with propriety be t^ken away. 
In this manner, perhaps, the .Iliad and Odyfley 

Ariftbt ^oet* c. ir. 

teceived 
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received the laft polifli; the harmonious ajiimation chap. 
of jpoetry was admired asthe language of the vt. 
gods; and poets, originally the minifters of heaven, 
the inftriiiflors of youth, and the rewarders of 
merit , were finally regarded as the great authors 
of religion , the principal benefadots of mankind,* 
and , as fhall be explained hereafter , the wife 
iegiflators of nations. 

As the fingular manners' and events of the change of 
heroic ages naturally produced the lofty drains of m"n2«» 
the epic mufe , fo the ftrate of. fociety in Greece, dua/on of 
during the immediately fucceeding periods, highly iambic, or 
favored the introdudion of other kinds of poietiy^ **'*"' 
The , abolition of the royal governments gave 
free fcope to the adivity and turbulence of 
democracy ; and the rivalfliips and enmities of 
neighbouring, ftates, rankling in the minds of their 
citizens , prepared the imaginations of men for 
taking a malignant pleafure in works of invedive 
and reproach. The innumerable ckuks of aliena- 
tion, hatred, and difguft, which operated alfo 
within the bofom of each little republic, opened 
an inexbauftible fource of fatire. The competi- 
tion for civil offices, for military command, and 
for other places of truft, profit, or honor, all 
of which were conferred by the free fuflfragcs of 
the people , occafioned irreconcileable variance 
between the ambitious rtembers of the fame 
community, and fubjeded the charaders of mea 
to mutual fcrutiny and remark. The fentiments 
of the Greeks , not being perverted by the 
habits of flavery , nor reH^rain^ by the terrors 
Vol. L ' & 
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of a defpoty they boldly expreCfed what the^ 
freely thought ; they might openly declare a juft 
contempt; and, ivhile they extolled. in the lofty 
ode and fwelling panegyric the heroes and patriots 
Ivhom they admired, they laGhed the coMrards and 
traitors whom they defpifed, with all the feverity 
of fatire. 

jThe ode and fatire may be fiicceMulIy cultivated 
by imitators in the word of times ; but they could 
fcarcely have been invented and perfeded under 
any other than a popular government The plain- 
tive elegy, on the other hand , which defcribes 
{he torments of unfuccefsful love , or which 
Ipaints the afflidlon of a miferable parent, an 
affedionate fon , a difconfblate wife , or a faithful 
friend, for the lofe of the fevcral objedts moft 
dear to their hearts, feems to be the fpontaneous 
|>rodudion of every foil^ and hardly to receive 
any change of impteffion from the fluduating forms 
of fociety. The particular piirpofes , however , to 
which the Greeks principally applied this fpecies 
of poetry, appear to have been fuggefted by their 
peculiar circumftances at the time of its origin. 
During the violence and diforder occafioned by the 
by the ftate political revolutions, the frequent migrations, and 
•f fodety. ^^ almoft uninterrupted hdftilities which fucceeded 
and increafed the calamities of the Trojan war , it 
was natural for thofe who reafoned concerning the 
affairs of men ^ to fotm , according to the original 
bent of their minds, two oppofite theories for the 
beft iitiproven^ent of human life. Men of a firm 
texture of foul Would prqiare for the mifery \fhich 
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ftwaited them, by ftrengthening their natural hardi* c n 4 Bk 
hefs, and foitifyibg their natural intrepidity. The Vl^ 
contempt of pain, ahd dangei*, add deaths would 
be the great {Principle bf their lives , and the 
perpetual fubjedl of their fong; and while theyr 
defcribed the inevitable difgtace of weaknefs and 
cowardice, they would extol, with the moft lively 
fcnfibility, thie glory of valor, the triumphs of fuccefs^ 
dnd the joys of vidory. Such themes might delight 
the martial mufe of Tyftaeus and Callinus, but 
Could offer no charms to the effeminate foftneft 
bf Mimnetmus ^ or the licentious debauchery of 
Archilochos. To perfons of their character j the 
calamities of the times, inftead of appearing ad 
argunient for virtue ^ >Vould proVe an incitement 
to picafure. The ptecarious condition of their live^ 
and fortunes, while it depreciated all other objedtsi^ 
^ould increafe the value of prcfent enjoymerit 
In the agi-eeable aniufements of the fleeting hour, 
they ^Vould feek refiige againft the melancholy 
profped of futurity. The pleafures of the table , 
the delights of love, the charm of the elegant arts 
And of conveiTation, would be perpetually ftudied 
in their lives, and perpetually recommended in 
theiir poetry. 

The precious reniains of their writings, and ftill '^ There o!»- 
teore the authentic circumftances related concern^ niu^ftmed 
ing the charadlers of the ancient poets, fufficiently by the hii*. 
confirm the truth of thefc obfervations; Next to J^IL^'hy^'''' 
Homer, Archilochus is the earlieft Greek writer, oiymp. 
whofe life is recorded fo minutely as may ferve to *^- 3 
throw any confiderable light on the biftory of his 

S !Z 
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cr a A F. country. Wc are told by Herodottis ^\ that he 
VI. fk)uriflied in the time of Gyges, king of Lydia^ 
Avho mounted the throne feyen hundred and 
eighteen years before Chrift. He was a native of 
the ifte of Paros, one of the Cydades, which had 
already become wealthy and populous. His father, 
Telefides, muft have been a perfon of diftindlion, 
fince he was employed to head a deputation of his 
countrymen to the oracle of Apollo. The objedl 
l^f the Parians was to obtain a favorable anfwer 
from the god concerning an entcrprife, which they 
fcad long meditated, of fettling a colony in the 
valuable ifland of Thafos, oppofite to the coaft of 
Thrace. The orade approved the defign > and in 
Wder to reward the refpedfpl behaviour, and to 
repay the rich prefcrits delivered to the holy fhrine 
by Teleficles, who had unfortunately difgraced 
<he dignity of his rank by an unequal marriage 
.^ith a beautiful flave named Enipo, declared that 
"the fame of Archilochus, the glorious fruit of this 
diflionorable connexion, fhould defcend to the 
lateft ages of the world. 

The prophecy would naturally contribute to 
its own accomplifhmeut; efpecially as Archilochus 
defcended from a family, in which the love of ppetry 
Was aft hereditary paffion. Tellis, his grandfather, 
accompanied the prieftefs of Ceres, in order to 
eftablifli the Eleufinian myfteries in the ifle of 
Thafos, an employment, which, like the facred 

Commiffion of Teleficles at the city of Apollo , 

■ • 

" Lib; i. cap. la. 
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tould not have been exercifed by any other than a c H A Pw 
favorite of the Mufes. Enjoying the example of yx.*' 
fuch anceftors, and encouraged by the admonition 
of the god , it was to be expeded that the youngs 
poet Ihould fecond the gifts of nature by thc^ efforts 
of induftry ; and that his juvenile produdlions- 
Ihould foon have been diftinguifhed above thofe 
of his contemporaries, bjr dignity of fendment,. 
force of cxpreffion, and beauty of imagery. 

In that martial age, no fuperiority of geteHis; 
rank, or fortune could exempt its poffeffor from 
the duty of ferving his country in the exercife 6f 
arms ". The Parian colony in Thafos , having^ ^ 
ineffedually endeavoured by its own ftfength ta w 
eftablifh a fettlement in Thrace , was obliged , in 
order to accbmphlh this defign , to have recourfe 
to the affiftance of the ■ parent ifle. Archilodhu^ 
ferved in this expedition , which , though finall3r 
fuccefsful, was chequered with a great variety of 
fortune. During an engagement with the barbarous 
Thracians, in which his counttymeh were defeated^ 
and put to flight, he li^Ved his life by throwing^ 
away his Ihield ; an adlion fo extremely incdnfrftent 
with the military prejudices of the age , -tlvafe* alt 
his eloquence and ingenuity we're incap^bfe-'df 
extenuating its infamy. "^ ' 

On his return home, he renewed his addreffes 
to a Parian damfel named Neobule. Her fathdr 



'7 This was not the cafe in the heroic ages; the bards, thongfi 
caUed ^Hcur;, as being of the firft rank in fociety, were exenspttdi 
Uom the fatigues o£ war. . Hool Od;?** paflVn. 

S3 
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9,11; A. Pf Lycanibes', who bad' at iirft granted, afterward^ 
v;^ refufed . his confent ^ whether difgufted by the 
unwarlike and therefore co^iteoiptible phara^er of 
Archilochusi or teippted by tb^ alluring offers of a 
richer rival, if, we believe the. poet, it was avarica 
aloqe th^t corrupted tbe fordid mmd of Lycambes { 
^d both be md hi« daughter ^ regaidlefs of their 
plighted laitb. and repeated o4tbs» iacdficed their, 
ientim.ents acKi charader tp the a^an ^atific4tioi;| 
pf tbis ignoble paffioa. 

Tl|is affertion h^ f^iaiqtained by bi^ poetical 
fBsvedives , ^U oi indignation and refeotmen^ 
^qml): the whole fanoily of the (isppofed traitors. 
^Ijfiiis verfes w^e rebeaifed at th€ public gaiAes^ 
where. tlie force and vivacity of tbe (atire \^erc 
imiverfally adroired. Cahnpny, however (eems to, 
i^ave joined her poifqned darts to iht moFe fair 
^qd suitable weapons employed by (he an^er of 
4ifappointed love. Neobule and her fiften were 
accufed of every vice moH: iuconfift^nt Vrith iht 
modeft dignity of the female charadcr. Yet fucb ao^ 
acculation is extremely improbable, cqnGdering tbe 
feferved circumfpedion of Neobule b^rfelf, during 
iix^ ardent folicications of Archilochus ; a behaviour 
^ich naturally increafed the fire of bispaflion, an^ 
iharpened the edge of his fatire. 
. His reproach and caluniny , however ill-grounded 
^nd unreafonable, gained an eafy credit among the 
rivals and enemies of Lycambes ; and the bittec 
taunts and invedives, which die malice of the 
poet had invented , the fcornful contempt of the 
rarians too fajitJifflPy f^^ii^ed. An old poem yra^ 
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no fooner in danger of being forgotten, than it Avas e li a f • 
fucceeded by new verfes , couched in the liveliefi: vi; 
turns of ingenious facire. The perpetual ftrokes ctf 
malevolence, darted againft the family of Lycambes 
by the perfevering cruelty of the poet, rendered 
their characters fufpicious to the jpufalic, and their 
lives painful to themfclves. They detennined to 
"V^itbdraw from a fcene , which feemed a conftaiit 
variation of mifery ; and died in defpair by their 
own hands. 

The poems which produced this mtflancholy 
4offc<^, and of which (bme fcattered ren>ain& llave 
reached the prefent times , were written in 
iambic " verfc of fix and four feet When thb 
lines were of the fame length throughout, tlh^ 
piece was entitled an iambic ; but when (faort and 
long verfes alternately fucceeded each other , it 
>vas called, from this circumilance, an epodie '* ; 
a name which Horace has given to thofe per- 
formances in which he imitated the poetry antf 
fpirit of Archilochus, not copying, with fervility, 
liis fentimepts^ and expreflion **. 

^ The term iambic Is {ynoflSFttioiis In Greek with the words 
jwproaefafal^ £ktirical. Arift. I^oet. 

'* This word, concerning the meaning of which th^rf have been 
innumerable difputes , fimply denotes the fucceflion of verfes or 
ilanzas of different length or ftrocture. In the firft fenft it is 
explained in the text ; in the ft^ond it wUi foe explained in itwaking ^If 
the ode, of which the epode regularly formed the third ftanza* af we 
learn from Hephellion, Terentianus Maurus> Marius Ylctorlnus, an(( 
pther ancient grammarians and philologffts. 
^* . Parios ego >primus jambos 

Oftendi Latio , numeros animofque fecutus 
Archilochi, ooa res t et agesiim irerba tycamben. 

£|Mlk. li^ t. r9'i 
S4 
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f HAP.- Though iambic was the' favorite " purfuit of 

yj. Archilochus, his genius was not entirely confined 

to that fpecies of writing. Endowed with an 

extreme : fenfibility of heart, he was inclined to 

gratitude , and friendfhip, as well as to enmity and 

refentment.. Animated by the former fentimcnts*, 

lie lamented the death of a kinfman and friend, 

who bad iunfortunately perilhed by ihipwreck. 

The ^icQe-. confifted of .alternate hexameter -and 

pentameter verfes, and abounded in elegiac drains, 

-■MirWehi.iwere admired' by the greateft mtics of 

an(i)quity^ The fublime Longinus , in particular ^ 

cxtpls the- affcdliflg. defcription of the fliipwrecfc; 

;»Rd -Plutarch " has preferved the condufion of 

tJbe piftce. in which the poet having afferted the 

burtfulnefs of forrow to the livings and its inutility 

jto the <iead , determjnes thenceforth to abflaia 

from unavailing lamentations, and to feek relief 

for. his J^fflidion in wine, love, and other fenfual 

pleafures. « 

His maiig. Thefe fentiments of Archilochus feem to prove, 

jiity, that whatever may have been the poetical merit of 

his elegy, the tender paffions were lefs fitted than 

the irafcible , to make a durable impreffion on his 

heart. He foon forfook the elegiac mufe ; and his 

natural difpofition, as well as the fame which he 

had already acquired by his fatires , led him to 

purfue that fpecies of writing with unabating 

ardor. The perpetual rivalflhips and competitions 

among the principal Parian citizens , who afpired 

^' Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. 
^* Dt auUiend. Potst. 
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-at the firft offices of government, frequently dege- 
nerating into hatred, malice, and revenge, they 
obferved , with infinite delight , the afperfions, 
however foul and falfe , that were caft on their 
Xjpponents. The malignity of the public thus 
nourifhed and exafperated the venom of the poet ; 
but there was a degree of virulence beyond which 
it could not proceed. After making the circle of 
the whole fociety , and equally offending friends and 
foes by his exceffive and indifcriminate reproachf 
Archilochos came to be regarded as a public 
enemy. The licentious impunity of his manners, 
which bid defiance to every law of decency and of 
nature, heightened the deteftation of his charader, 
and he was compelled to fly in difgrace from his 
native ifland , to which his genius would have been 
an ornament,- had his behaviour been moremodcft 
and inofifenfive *\ 

Banifhed from the ifle of Paros , the poet fought 
protedion in the Thafian colony , to the eftablifh- 
raent of which the fervices of his father had fo 
eminently contributed ; but , unfortunately for his 
repofe , the fame of his fatires had gone before 
him, and the difgrace of having loft his Ihield in 
the Tbracian expedition was a ftain not eafily 
wijped oft His reception among the Thafians, 
therefore, anfwered neither his own expedations, 
nor the liberal fpirit of ancient hofpitality. He 
foon quitted a place in which his company was 
fo little acceptable , yet not before he had 
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V CritiJU apnd £Uafl. Hift. 1. ix. c« xiii. 
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lampooned the principal cttizens of Thafos , and eiv 
deavoured , by a fmgular and abfurd excefs of r&- 
fentment, to^tirize the narrownefs and ftetility o( 
the ifland itfelf. 

The wandering poet was not more fortunate Ii| 
feveral other diftridts of Greece in which he took 
refuge. The warlike Spartans would fcarceljr ad- 
mit into their city , a writer who had laid that it 
was better for a foldier to lofe his ihield jiun his 
)ife , becaufe he might purchafe new aroior, fau^ 
could not acquire a new exiftence. Archilochus » 
thus abandoned, perfecuted, and conteimied, made 
one fpirited effort for recovering bis )Eincient cha-i 
radler , and regaining the public efteem. The 
time approached for celel^rating the QlympiQ 
feftival. The irregularity of his m^inner^ , th^ 
general deteftation of his behaviour, and, above 
all, his vindication of cowardice, w^MiId, accord- 
^ng to general rules, have excluded him from 
affifting at that folemnity : -but having removed 
the prejudices which the citizens of £iis had na* 
torally conceived again ft him , by di^laying fai$ 
wonderful talents for mufic and poetry, he tool^ 
pare to inAnuate that he was poffefied of an ode 
in praife of Hercules, which* if rehearfed before 
the public alTembly, would e<)ually entertain tlie 
fancy, and improve the piety of the fpedtators. 
The intereft of religion being materially concerned 
in this propofal , the judges (^ the games thought 
proper to conapjy with it. Archilochus appeared 
on the appointed day among the Olympic bards. 
After his com|)etitors (lad given Specimens of tiheii: 
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art in fucb mufical coropofuiDns as the audience c h a •^v 
vvere accullomed to hear, he began the foog m vi. 
honor of Hercules ^ accompanied with the (bund 
of hi$ lyre , and written with fuch new variations 
of verfe^ as neceflarily occafioned new modulations 
of melody. It is probable that, on this occafion^ 
he firft pradifed the invention afcribed to him hy 
Flntarch*^, of pafling^ with a rapidity « from one 
rhythm ) or meafure, to another of a different kind. 
The novelty 9 the beauty, and the grandeur of hisf 
compofition ravi0)ed the fenfes^ and elevated the 
fouls of his bearers. The demerit of the per^ 
former was obliterate<l in the perfe<^ion of his foog« 
The unanimous appl^ufe of the aflembly declared 
bis fuperiority to every rival ^ and he was imme^ 
diately rewarded by the prijie , and adorned with the 
f:rown^ of vidory *'. 

Having acquired fuj^ diftinguifiied renowfl la R«*«">« » 
^e publip theatre; of aflembled Aates, Archilochus nuln^^'*^ 
returned , with exultattoa 1 to his ifiatjve couatiy 9 
the glory qf which bad been prpc}aj«ied at 01yi»» 
pia , in confeq^ence of the f^ccefs&il iperit of 9,- 
baoilhed cidzeii* This prodaiuatipii being deeilH 
ed the higheft hpoor which aH ihdivkkial coulc^ 
procure £pr his ipbmmunity , the hatred and-refent; 
inent formerly entertained agaiuft ^he poet wat 
ponVdrted info :gratitpde and admiration. The 

*♦ D« MnQc. 

*v \re learn Q-oin 'Pindtr aiul bis TcboIHift^ OHe t»ly«^ &• ^H 
^hit celebrated poem of Archilochus long continued to be fung at the 
piympic games » in order to grace the coronation dF tbofe victori 
l¥ho either could not aiFord , or who did uot incline t to purchaib a^ 
9de in their particular honor. 

\ 
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renewed refpcd of his country t^ccafioned many 
ebullitions of poetical vanity , which evaporated in 
fome vcrfes that have reached the prefent times*'. 
When death put an end to his labors , it could 
not extinguifli his fame. His obfequies were dif- 
tinguifhed by every fad circumftance of funeral 
pomp ; and his memory was celebrated by^ a fefti- 
val, eftablifted by t4ie gratitude of his country- 
men, and adopted by the general admiration of 
the Greeks, during which the verfes of Archilocbus 
were fung alternately with the poems ofHomer*'^ 
and thus , by a fatality frequently attending men 
of genius, he fpent a life of mifery, and acquired 
honor after ' death. Reproach , ignominy , con- 
tempt, poverty , and perfecution were the ordinary 
companions of his perfon; admiration, glory, re- 
fpedl , fplendor , and magnificence were the me- 
feiicholy attendants of his lliade. 
- Archilochus was the principal improver , not 
only of the iambic , but of the graver kind of lyric 
poetry ; and Terpander , who flourifhed in the 
feme age, was, as far as we can trace the hiftory 
of the arts, the chief promoter of the gay and 
feftive kinds of lyric compofition. This agreeable 
pbiet was a native of Lefbos. He obtained the 
Aiufical prize in- the Carnean feftival at Sparta; and 
irt the beginning of the feventh century before 
Chrift , gained four fuccellive prizes at Delphi, as 
appeared by a correft regifter of the conquerors in 



^^ Atlienxus, 1. ^iv. PauDinias, 1. x. Stobseus , fi^rm. I23. 
*'' Anthol. p. 3 IS. Arillot. RhetOr. I. ik 
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the Pythian games, preferved in the time of Plu* c H 1 P« 
tarch '*. Thefe advantages procured him the yh 
refped of his contemporaries; but he was honored - 
by pofterity chiefly for his improvement of the 
lyre, and for the new varieties of meafure which he 
introduced into the Grecian poetry **. 

The example of Archilochus and Terpander '* 
was followed by the nine Lyric poets , who , in the 
courfe of two centuries, flourifhed alinoft in regular 
fucceflion ^ and maintained the poetic fame of theit 
country. Of the two mod ancient, Alcman and 
Stefichorus , we have only a few jmperfed re* 
mains: of Sappho there are two complete odes; 
her followers Alcaeus , Simonides , ibycus , and 
Bacchilides are known by a few mutilated frag- 
ments, and by the remarks of ancient critics ; but 
we ftill poflefs many inimitable odes of Pindar , 
and many pleafant fongs of Anacreon.. 

As to the Grecian lyrifts in general, it is worthy Sapph©, 
of obfervation , that except Alcman of Sardis, ^icaeus, 
who on account of his merit was naturalized at 
Sparta, Pindar of Thebes in Boeotia , and Stefi* 
chorus of Aimera in Sicily , all the reft were bora 
on the Afiatic coaft, or in the iflands of the £gean 
fea. Thefe enchanting climates were the beft 
adapted .to infpire the raptures peculiar to the ode, 

«« Dc Mufic. ,*» Euclid. Harnion; Strabo, 1. xiii. 

^* Il/yJafdf ^fitriv or/ rwv o-xfeX/fiw /ULsXaiv Ts^vxv^gog sv^sttj? t<^u ' 

Pint, de Mufic. " Pindar fays, that Terpander invented the Scha* 
** lia, ** which, according to Pollux and Hefychius , properly denote 
the drinking fongs of the Greeks ; but, in a more general fenfe , ii$« 
ntfy every kind of lyric poetry not afptring to the dignity of the. 
ode. 
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41 it A F, 8S \i^ett a$ C6 ex die that voluptuous gaiety c\ii^ 
VI. raAeriftic of tb* Grecian fong *'. Amidft thtif 
fomantic fcents of Ionia , "wzs felt with imcomnaon 
ienfibility the force of that pleafing painful paf- 
fion,vrbich, uniting grief ; joy, and enthufiafm, 
contains the fruitful feeds of whatever is rooft per- 
fed ip mufic and poetry **. H^re the celebrated 
Sappho breathed the amorous flaiiies by which (be 
Was confumed ; while her coutitryman. and love^ 
Alcaeiis declared the warmth of his attachment, 
txcitcd lefs perhaps by the beauty of her perfon , 
than by the bewitching charms of her voice. But 
neither Alcacus, who iBourifhed in the beginning 
6f the fixth, nor Anacreon, who flouriflied in the 
beginning of the fifth century befote Chrift, al- 
lowed the natutal vivacity of their tempers to bd 
pvercome by the feverities of a paflion which they 
confidered chiefly as an inftrument of pleafurd. 
When unfortunate in love , they had recourfe to^ 
Ivine ; and their lively invitations to this enjoyment 
i:ompofed the favorite airs of antiquity ". Of 
Alcaeus it is ufual to judge by the fcattered remains 
of his Mrorks preferved in Plutarch '* and AtHe- 
naeus " , and by the high commendations beftowed 
pn him by Horace and Quintilian. The Latin 
poet, however, feeois on many occafions to havtf 

^' Ilippocrat. de Lock, vol. ii. p. 34$. Edit. Ltigd Bat. 

^* Agreeably, to the pxincjplefi edablisbed ty Theophraftni ii 
?1utarcb. Symponuih. 

'' Give us a fong of Alcxus or Anacreon, was a eommon fipyin^ 
in the age of Socrsices. Athenaeus, I. y. c viii. 

»^ symj^of. 6. vi, »J UU. %. 
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ib cxacftly imitated, or rather tranflated the Greek, c H a t*. 
that the copy will perhaps beft enable us to form a ' vi, 
complete idea of the original ". 

Alcaeus, though he chiefly indulged in the gajr 
and fportive drains of poetry , Was yet qualified to 
undertake more lofty '' themes; but the >Vhole foul 
6f Anacreon was of that eflfeminate texture which Anac^coni 
fitted hirtl only to fmg of love and pleafure ". 
Venus, Bacchus, Cupid, and the Graces were the 
peculiar divinities whom he adored ; and the pre- 
fents which he oflFered at their fhrine were the moft 
acceptable that any mortal could bellow. He not 
only obfcrved the external rites and ceremonies 
which they commanded , but proved that his heart 
and mind had imbibed the genuine fpirit of their 
worlhip. Throughout the whole of his works 
now remaining'*, there reign the moft inimitable 
fimplicity , purity , and fweetnefs of didion : his 

^* M>}$£v «XXo (^vriMTn% 'jr^rt^w SiEvijpof 9Hfimd\)im AI«C. 

NuUam, Tare, facra Vite« pHus fevetis arborem* • 
Other tranflations, equally literal, may be diilBovered by carefully 
examining the fragments in AthenKus • 1. x. 

'' (n inrat et ainoret dcfcendit, ttajoribus tamen aptior. l^UIX. 
i. X, c. i. 

** *A SxfSroff Jf 5C9f J«<f 

£f e^oe jiAtfvov >i%s< ^*^ ANAC. Od. i. 

'^ The works ef Anacreon ^re raid« by Petrus Alcyonius da 
eiiilio « to have been burned by the Greek priefts of Conftanttoople » 
ftom which fome learned men, deftitute of tafte, have abfurdly con- 
tluded, that the works afcribed to the old poet are fpurious. It can- 
not, fureiy, be faid of thofe poems« ** Etfi excitant aoimos noftro- 
*' rum hominum ad fiagrantiorem rcligionis cultum, non tamen 
'* vetborum Atticorum proprietateriT et lifiguife Grscs elegantiam * 

** docent;** utrhich is the character that Ptiras Alcyonius |^m of 
Uie compofltioM (hbftitated by the priefta in ihtir place- 
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verfes flow with a fmooth volubility ;. his .imager,' 
fentiments, and reafonings (if what in h inn Teems 
intuitive convidion can be called reafonings) are 
copied from the warnoeft impreffions of nature. 
Yet in thefc poemSv, otherwife fo beautiful and fo 
perfecfl, there raay be difcovered an extreme licen- 
tioulhefs of manners, and a fmgular voluptuoufnefs 
of fancy , extending beyond the fenfcs , and tainting 
the foul itfelf. 

The diffolute gaiety of Anacreon, the delicate 
fenfibility of Sappho, and the tearful complaints of 
Simonides**, were all expreffed in that eafy equable 
flow of uninterrupted harmony , which , in the 
opinion of the moft learned of their countrymen *', 
pofleffes more grace than ftrength , and more 
beauty than grandeur. The majeftic mufe of 
Stefichorus foared a loftier pitch. Difdaining the 
fubjeds to which the other ly rifts defcendcd , he 
fung of war and heroes , and fupported , by his 
hafp , the whole weight and dignity of epic poetry **. 
Such, at leaft, are the fentiments of a celebrated 
critic, who had read his works , of which we are at 
prefent entitled to judge only by their refemblancc 
to thofe of Pindar, who pofTefTed a fimilar turn of 
genius, and treated the fame lofty themes. 

The honors beftowed on Pindar by his con- 
temporaries, as well as the admiration in which his 
name was uniformly held by the moft improved 



^* Mceftius lachrymis Simonideis. CatuU. 

^' Dionyfius Halicajrn. 

^* £f ici carminis oocra lytk fuiliaentffm* Quint. 



nation^ 
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nations of antiqiiity, irender both his petfon and c H A p. 
his work^ objfeds of a very. natural ctiriofity. He ^^ 
vras born five hundfed and twenty years befortt 
Chrift, add his long life almt)ft completed the full 
J-evolutioti of a century. His age , therefore , ex- 
tended beyond the period of hiftory now under out 
review; yet the works of his predeceffofs having 
t)eri{hed by the ravages of time add ba^barifm, it 
is neceffary to examine j id this plate, -die datUre 
and charadler of the writings of Piddar, ^s thb 
only materials remaining that can enable Us to formi 
a general notion of the pcifornianccs recited by 
the lyric poets at the principal Grecian folemnities. 
Findar^fromhis earlieft years, wis carefully ttaincd 
by his fether ( himfelf a mufician ) to the ffudies of 
imufic and poetry^ His gtoius naturally wild and 
luxuriaht , was corrected by the lefTons of his fair 
country-women; Myrti* add Corinna*\ whofe 
poetical produdion^ had acquired unrivalled fame, 
not only in Thebes ^ but. amtmg all the neighbout- 
ing cities **. His firft efforts fdr equalling Iheit 
renown were dilphyedat the mu(ical contefls cele- 
brated in his native country ; where , aftei* cohf- 
quering Myrtis, he was five times overcome by 
Corinna , who , could we believe the voice of Scan- 
dal, owed her repeated vicflories more to the 
charms of her beauty th^n to the fuperiority of her 
genius *\ But in the four public affemblies: of thcadnii- 
Greece , where females were not admitted to con* nation in 

> ' which h& 



was held. 



^' Patifanias. 1. ix, f, xtlU, i* Ittciani iBliaa. Var. Hift. 

V Paufan. ibiftr 

Vol. t t 
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CHAP, tend ) Pindar carried off tli^ pnte from every eom^ 
yi. petitory The glory, in particular , >vhich his 
poetty both acquired and beftowed at Olympia ^ 
made the gfeateft generals and ftatefmen of the 
age court the friendlhip of his mufe. To the 
•ftemples of the gods « and tfpecially tk> th^ celebrated 
temple of Defphi, hi$ hymns a^d posans drew an 
txtraorditiary concourfe of Greeks and ftrangers^ 
'The pi'iffts ^prophets ^ and other miniftets of Apollo, 
fenfible of the benefits which they derived from his 
nmfical bme^ tcpiid tb& merit of bis feirvtces by 
''ereOing his ftatue in the moft conrpicuQiis part of 
.the temple, arid declared by tbeir orgMi^chePythia:, 
%hat Pitidar ibould be honoired with 69c half of the 
firft»fhut- offerings annually preferited 1)y! the de- 
vout retainers of the Delphian flirinc '^*.- Pindar 
was tiios, during his Itfetime^ affooiated to the 
'honors 6f the gods; and after^ his deadi, his 
^emoiry w^ adornied by every mark of refpcd: 
that public admiration can be(l6w.. The beauty 
t>f the mdnument, creAed to him by his fellow- 
citizens in the Hippodrome of Thebes, ^ was ad- 
mired after the revolution of fix centufiea ^\ At 
tbe.Thcoxenian feftival, a portion of the £icred 
vidiim wais appi^opriated; even lis bteas the time of 
Plutarch, to the defceiidatits of the poet The 
inVetcratie hoftility of the Spartaris, when they do- 
ftroyed the capital of their ancient ' and crucUcft 
enemies , fpared the houfe of Pindar i which wa^ 
equally refpedled in a future age by the warlike and 

** Pfiufan. Phocic* ^^ Paufan. BgiQt|6; : 
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Itnpetuous fon of Philip, and the giddy triumph 
bf his Macedonian captains **. 

Pindai", we are told, acquired unrivalled fame 
by his hymns to Jupiter , his poeans to Apollo , aiid 
his difihyrAmbics to Bacchus. But as all thefe works 
have perifli^d , as well as his love verfe$ , his ele* 
gies, and his Partbenia **i we ate uilfortudately 
t>bliged to confine our dbfervations to the odes^ 
Vrhich were rehearfed at the facred ganiiei$ , in pt-aife 
of the conquerors in the gymnaftic and equedriaii 
contefts.' Thefe conquerors being perfons of the 
firfl: diAindtion in Greece, the poet takes occafion 
to celebrate the fptendor of their pafl: lives, the 
dignity of their chara<2et, the fame of their 
anceftorsi and the glory of their feveral republics. 
The tutelary deities, to whom they owed their 
felicity, aire not forgotten ; and hence , by an eafy 
tranfitiori, the poet paffes to the WOrfhip of the 
god in WhoTe honor the games vr^ere eftabliflied ; to 
the adoratioil of the heroes who had appointed 
j^hend; and to innumerable other epifodcs, which 
are often more interefting and more beautiful than 
the original fubjed. 

Such , moft commonly j ate the materials of the 
ode ; arid its form ufiially confided of three ftanzas^ 
of which the two firft Were of an equal length, and 
either of them longer than th^ third. This ar- 
rangement was introduced as moft fuitable to thft 
occafion of the poem , as well as to the fcene on 
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^^ Sung, as thtt word denotes, hy a thonit q( vir^iii«» 
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CHAP* which It was reheatfed. . The occafion was the 
VI. folcmn facrifice , accompanied by a public enter- 
tainment given to the fpedlators by the jFricnds td 
the fucceftful candidate for Olympic fame. Grate* 
ful acknowledgments to the gods formed a princi** 
pal part of the ceremony , which could not , with** 
out impiety, be omitted by the vidlor, who had 
obtained fo honorable a prize through the afliftance 
of his protedling divinity. On the altar of this 
divinity the facrifice was performed; and in his 
temple was fung the panegyrical poem, contain- 
ing the united praifes of the beneficent god , and 
of his favored votary. The chorus waited, as 
ufual , to tegin the long , till preparations were^ 
made for the feaft.. They repeated the firft fbinza, 
properly called flrophe, while they gratefully 
danced, towards the right, round the well-repIenijBi" 
ed altar; returning, in an oppofite diref^on, to. 
the place from which they fet out, they recited- 
the fecond ftanza, therefore called antiftl'ophe; 
then {landing motionlefs before the altar, and, as 
it were, in the immediate prefence of the divinity^ 
with whofe ftatue it was adorned , they fung the 
concluding ftanza , with a richer exuberance , and 
inore complicated variations , of melody **. The. 
ode i therefore , was diftinguifhed from other pieces 
of poetry, not by being fet to muiic " {for this 
was common to them all ) , but by being fung by a 

^^ Mftrius Victorinus de Gram, and the Scholia on Hephgeftion. 

'' This error runs through the whole of the otberwlfe very fenfible 
difbourre of Mr. Qhabanon on lyric poetry, in the M^mokck dt 
r Academic. . . 
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cliorus , who accompanied the various inflexions of chap. 
the voice with fuitable attitudes and movements vi, 
of the body. 

• The lyric poetry of the Greeks thus united the 
pleafures of the ear, of the eye, and of theunder* exceUence. 
ftanding. In the yarious nature of the entertain^ 
inent confifted its eflential merit and perfedlion ; 
and he only could be entitled the prince of lyric 
poets, wfiofe verfes happily confpired with the 
general tendence of this complicated exhibition. 
By the univerfal confent of antiquity, this poet is 
. Pindar, whom, everfince theeulogium of Horace, 
critics have extolled for the brilliancy of his imagi^ 
/latioh , the figurative boldncfs of his didion , the 
fire , animation , and enthufiafm of his genius. 
The panegyrics, beftowed on him, have generally 
more of the wildnefs of the ode , than of th^ cooU' 
nefs of criticifm ; fo that the peculiar nature of his 
excellences may ftill defcrve to be explained. It 
will be allowed by every one who reads his works* 
with attention , that, great as his ideas are , Pindar^ 
IS lefs diftinguifhed by the fubKmity of his thoughts 
and fentiments, than by the grandeur of his lan- 
guage and expreflion; and that his inimitable '* ex- 
cellence confifts in the energy, propriety, and 
magnificence of his ftyle, fo fmgularly fitted to at' 
fociate with the lengthened tones of mufic, and 
the figured movements of the dance. The uni- 
form cadence , the fmooth volubility , and the 
Jight unimportance of ordinary compofition, arQ\ 

^* riudarom quift^uis l^udet imulan^ etc. 

T 3 
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c HAP. extremely ill adapted to this affociation, whicK 
yu bringing every fingle wprd into notice, and fub* 
jcdling it to obfervation and renoark , mufl: expofe 
its natural meann^fs , infigniBcance , and poverty. 
But as much as the langpage of ordinary writers 
"would lofe , that of Pindar >vould gain , by fnch an 
fxan^ination. {lis words and phrafes aire chofeq 
"^^th an habitual care , and pofiefs a certain weight 
^d dignity , which , the more they ar^ conteoH, 
plated , mu(^ be the more admired- It is thi^ 
|X»agnificence of di^ion, thofe comppund epithets, 
9nd thofe glowing expreffions ( which the coldnef^ 
qf criticifm has fometimes condemned as extra* 
vagant ) that farm the traqfcendent merit of thei 
Pindaric ftyl^, ^nd diftinguifh it eyen more than 
. the general flow of the verfificati^n , which is com* 
monly fo natural, ^ee, and uc^reftraincd , that i( 
bears lefs refemblance to poetry , thaq tQ a beau- 
tiful and harmonious pro^. It is not ipej^nt, how* 
ever, that this great poet paid more attention to* 
tbe choice, than to the arrangement, of words. 
The majefty of the compofition equalled , and in the 
opinion of a great critic, even (urpaffed the value 
of the materials. Dionyfius, the critic to whom | 
^Uude, h^s explained by what admirable refine- 
inents of art , Pindar gave to bis words 21 certain 
iirmnefs apd folidity of confiftence , Separated them 
^t wide intervals , placed them on abroad bafe, and 
raifed them tQ a lofty eminence , from which diey 
darted thofe irradiations of fjplepdof> tb4ta{ioiiif)ie4 
t:he inoft di(lant t>chQl(|crs. 
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But the moft exalted feme cannot extend with chap. 
equal ibcility to diftance of time and diftance.of vi« 
place. The poems of Pindar are now deprived of 
their accompaniments of mufic and dancing, by 
which they were formerly ennobled and adorned. 
They are now read in the retirement of the clofet» 
without perfbnal intered and without patriotic emo« 
lion. Tbcywerc anciently fiing, to large affembliesof 
men , who believed the religion which they defcribed, 
Jcnew the charaders whom they celebrated, and 
felt the influence of that piety and patriotifm which 
they were admirably calculated to uphold. Such 
palfages as may appear mod exceptionable in the 
cool moments of folitary (ludy, would obtain the 
higheft applaufe amidft.the joyous animation of 
focial triumph , when men are naturally difpofed to 
admire every happy boldnefs of expreflion , and to 
behold, with unufual rapture, thofe lofty and daii^ 
gerous flights which elevate the daring mufe of 
Pindar. 

In examining the effcdl of the gan>es , as infti- Phyflc^ 
tutions fox bodily exercife aftd mental improve- uieTubiio 
ment, it is ncceffary to refled, not only on the gamcc* 
univerfality of their eftabliflhment, but on the fre« 
quency of their . repetition. Befides the public 
fblemnities already defcribed, innumerable pro* 
vincial feftivals were celebrated in each particular 
republic. The Athenians employed near a third 
part of the year in fuch amuferaents ; and if wc 
may be allowed to coojedlure , that thofe commu^ 
pities which inftituted moft feflivals , would m,oft 
excel in the arts and exercifes difplayed in them , 

T4 
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<<• p A p. vre may conclude, from the nationAl defignatioias;. 
Vi;, of the Olympic vigors ppeferved in ancient authors ^ 
^at the i^uiTiber of the Athenian ieftiv^s W4& 
rivalled by that of TeveraJ other ftates. 

For tbefc Wfirlike and elegant amufementSy the 
youth wpre carefully trained by the- fJifcipline of 
the gymnafia, in which they learned whatever caa 
^ive ftrertgth and agility to the liipbs, eafe and 
grace tQ the motions , force and beauty to the 
genius. Bodily ftrength and agility were accom-t 
panied by health ^nd vigor of conftitution. 
Their athletic h^^dipefs bore, without iaconveni-, 
ence , the viciflitudes of cold and heat. ; Eveti in 
the fcorchirtg warmth ** of July (for that was the 
feafon of the Olympic g^mesj, they received, 
bareheaded, th? dircdl rays of the fun. And th© 
firm organi?;ation , acquired by perpetual exercifejj 
counteraded that fatal propenfity to vicious ii^- 
. dulgencp, too natqfal to theii: yolviptuQits climate, 
and produced thofe inimitable models of ftrength 
^nd beauty, which are fo defervedly admired in 
the precious remain* of Grecian ftatuary. 
^hef pror Tbefe corporeal advantages were followed by a, 
^uceacoq. (rain of excellences to which they ^re nearly allied. 
f a c- There is a courage depending on nerves and 

blood, which w^s improved to the hlgheft pitcl^ 
among the Greeks. They delight, fays Lucian '*, 
%o behold the combats of bold and generous ani? 
mals ; and their own contentions are ftill morq 
finimated. In the rnemorable war wuh fer(\2^, 

n Lucian, Solon. ^f In Solon. 
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they fhowcd^thefuperiority of their national cou-? chap, 
rage; and it is worthy of obfervation, that the vit 
moft fignal exploits were performed in the field of 
.battle by thofe who had been previoufly adorned 
with the Olympic crown. It was a general boafl:, 
that one Grecfan could conquer ten Perfians"; 
and the fuggeftions of reafon tend to confirnj the 
evidence of hiftory. In the battles of the Greeks 
andPerfians, vidory was not obtained by the me-' 
chanical exertions #f diftant hoftility. The conteft 
was decided by the point of the fword and fpear. 
The ufe of thefe weapons requires adivity of the 
limbs, fteadinefs of the eye, and dexterity of the 
hand. It improves the courage as well as the 
vigor of the foldier; and both qualities were ad- '. 
mirably promoted by the habitual exercifes of the 
gymnafia, which infpired not only the fpirit to un- 
dertake, but the ability to execute, themoft dan- 
gerous and difficult enterprifes. 

The gymnaftic arts encouraged other excel- andtempefy 
lences dill more important than bodily accomplifh- . 
ments and courage. Chiefly by their influence, 
the love of pleafure and the love of adion , the 
two moft powerful principles in the human bread, 
were direded to purpofes not only innocent but 
ufeful. The defire of an Olympic crown reftrain- 
cd alike thofe weaknefles which form the difgrace, 
and thofe vices which form the guilt and nqifery of. 
undifciplined minds ; and an objed of earthly and 
pcrilhable ambition led to the fame external purity 
and temperance, that is recommended by the 

5^ Herodot. 1. viii. 
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CHAP, precepts , and enforced by thefandlions, of a divine 
VI. and imaiutable religion. Tbeoil, the crown, the 
^ robes, and the pahns, compofe not the only re* 
fbrablance between the C^inftian and the Olympic 
vidors. The(e vifible images have been borrowed 
indeed by the fecrtd writers, to aflfift our imperfed 
conception of divine truths **; but tKey hive been 
borrowed from ati inftitution . which . fefembles 
Cbriftianity , not in the honors and rew»ds which 
itpropofed, but in the efforts and duties Vhich it 
required. The ambition of honeft fanbc" caught 
jncn to control the appetites of the body by the 
?tffedions of the foul; the fprings o^ eniulatioa 
Ttpreffed the allurements of fenfualityj one dan- 
gerous pafTion combated another (liU more dan- 
gerous ; and a train of ufefui prejudices fupported 
the caufe*, and maintained the afcendant of vircue.^ 
'Many of the peculiarities which diftingiriflj the 
Greeks from the rnafs of ancient and i^iodern na-; 
tibns, fecm to; have derived their origin from the 
fame ufefui inilitiitions; particularly 'the citftpnsi 
of going unarmed, and tbek perpdtaa} contempt 
for the capricious notions Gonoeming the point of 
honor. Thefe unpotiflbed republicans were ac- 
cuftomed, in; the private gymn^fias , as well as at 
the public entertainments / M inflift and to fuffep 
the moft provoking indignities. A barbarou^ 
Scythian, who witneffed a fpedacle that (eemed 
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'^ I Corinth. 9th chapter, four iaft ve^fes. 

^^ Qui (ludet optatani curru coutingere metam, 

IMolta tulit fecitque puer, fudavic et aliit, 

Abftinuit venere et vino. 
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%o hioi as fl^ocking and intolerable as it would c H f P , 
appear to a pundiiious modern gentleman , dC'* yu 
dared to his Athenian conduAor, thatif any per-« 
foq fbopld offer the fame infults to him, which 
the Athenian youths were continually offering to 
each other, h€ would foon coavince the affembly, 
that his fword was not an empty ornament of his 
perfon, but an ufeful guardian of his honor '\ 
Such were the fentiment$ of the Scythian; and 
hiftory proves, that fuch are the fentimcnts of all 
uncultivated minds. An untutored barbarian feti 
DO bounds to his refentment. Thefdoalteft injury 
render's his anger implaeable'; bis indignatioii 
againft the ofiTepder is proportioned , not to. th& 
nature pf Aii offence, but to his own pride, which 
\s boundlefs. The .flighieft iault requires thei 
f^vereft atonement ; and not ^»Iy a blo^^ , but a 
word , pr a look , may inflid a ft<Mn on the deli<« 
capy of his fuppofed honor, which can only be 
waflbed out by the blood of the aggrcffon The 
excefles^of this (anguinary temper^ before they 
were correfted by the refinenjents of Grecian pbi-i 
lofophy , w^re repreffed by the habitual pradlice of 
the gymna(|ic exercifes. In the fchools appro- 
priated to ttie advancement of thefe manly arts^, 
the Greeks learned the valuable leflbn of repelling 
injuries by others of a fimilar kind , of proportioning 
the punilhnient to the offence , and of thus pre^ 
venting a flight occafion of animofity from dege« 
^aerating into a folid ground of revepge. If any 

^? Lucian. Anachar£s. 
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c H A p. citizen of thofe warlike republics bad worn armor 
Vi, in time of peace, he mud b^ve been regarded 
either as ^ madman or as an affaflin; for to the 
chaftifed principles of Grecian difcipline , it would 
have appeared altogether abfurd that the fword or 
dagger fliould be thought necefTary to retaliate the 
reproaches of the tongue , or even the more daring 
infults of the arm. 
EamiaUon fhe entertainments of the public feftivals thus 
wards of tended to eradicate the wild exceffes of refcntment, 
tiic ?ittorf. and to improve the mild and gentle virtues ; but 
confidered in another view , the fame entertain- 
ments were calculated to promote ardor , emula«- 
lion, friendfliip, patriotifm, and all the animated 
principles and contentions of adive life. . The 
rewards beftowed on the conquerors were the raoft- 
flattering" which in that age could be propofed. 
Odes were fung in their praife; (latues wereeredl- 
ed to them on the fcene of vidlory; the names of 
their parents and country were jointly celebrated 
with their own; they were entitled to the firft 
feats at all public entertainments; maintained at 
the expe;ife of their refpedive communities; and 
in their native cities , rewarded not owky with mo- 
numents and* iofcriptions , but fometimes with 
altars and temples. Of thefe honors and rewards, 
the appropriated fymbols were the olive, the pine, 
the parfley, and the laurel crowns; which were 
refpedively diftributed at the feveral folemnities of 
Qlympia, the Ifthmus, Nemea, and Delphi. 
Obferving the fmall .value of thefe badges of. dit 
tindion, without adverting to the folid benefits 
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which they coilferrcd , the Perfian Tlgranes would* chap* 
have diffuad^d his mafter from going to war with vi. 
a people; who, infenfible to intereft, fought only 
for glory '*. But had Tigranes beeil more com- 
pletely informed concerning the inftitutions of 
Greece , he would haVe underftood , that both 
intereft and glory operated moft powerfully upon 
the candidates for Olympic fame, arid not only 
their perfonal interefts , but thofe of their frietids * 
their parents , and tfieir country , who, being affo- 
ciated to their honors, were regarded by them 
with that love and affedlion which men riaturally 
feel for the objedls of their proteftion and bounty.^ 

In explaining the influence of the Grecian fo* infl"encc 
lemnities, We mult not forget the^'mufical and. ficai and 
poetical exhibitions , which , from being employed poetical 
to reward the vidlors iii the gymnaftic exercifes, 
came to be themfelves thought worthy of reward. 
The martial leflbns of Tyrtaeus and Callinus ad- 
mirably confpired with the effedls which have 
already been defcribed , encouraging the firm and 
manly virtues both by the enthufiafm with which 
their precepts were conveyed,* and by the lively 
impreflions vitiich they gave of thofe objcdls for 
which it is important to contend. The courage 
depending on blood and nerves is uncertain and 
ttanfitory in its exiftehce; and even while it exifts, 
rtay be indiflFercntly employed to purpofes benefi-. 
cial or deftrudive. It belonged to the martial • 

^* The Word is ocpsTfig in the original i but liti:e Oictns the reward, 
•f virtue. Vid. Heroaot, !• viji. e. i^^ 
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bards to detei^ifiine its dbtkbtful nature , td fik ah^ 
illuftrate its genuine motives, acid to dittA it td 
tti^ proper obj6ds of its purfiiit. 

The miificai entertainments thus (Ir^ngtherted, 
Jrefined, and exalted the mAnly prihciples infpired 
by all the culloms sind ihftitutibns 6f that warlike 
d^ge. But as bravery is a hardy plant that grows 
in every foil , the ttoft beneficial cohJTeijuence ol 
the arts confided In infufing a proper mixture of 
foftnefs and fenfibility into the Orcciin character. 
This is well kno^n -to be their effedl in every 
country where they are allowed toflourilh'*. Th^ 
Oreeks , in a peculiar itianner ^ required their a^ 
jfiftance ; nor could it have been pbflible for that 
people, without the happy influence of the arts, to 
contrbl the barbarity naturally occafidned by their 
conftant empteyraent in War, the favagfc crlielty 
introduced by the pradice of dotneftic ftrvitude, 
and that unrelenting ferocity of character which 
feems eflentially inherent in the nature of demd- 
craticai goVernment. Amidft thefe fourc^s of 
degeneracy and corruption, the timle and appjica-^ 
tion neceffai-y to attain proficiency in the purfuits 
of genius, habituated the Greeks tti^entle annife- 
ments and innocent pleafures. The honors and 
rewards beftowed on the fuccefsful candidates foi* 
literary fame, engaged them to feek happinefs and 
glory in the peaceful Ihadc of retirement, as well 
^as on the Contentious theatre oj[ adive life; and 
the obfervations vsind difcoveries occafionalJy 

'* Ingeniias (lidiciffe fideliter artei ^ 

Emoltit mores, nee finit eile feroi. 
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fuggefted.by thefr^Cjrelniunication pf feqtiment^ C H a h 
ftrengthened and ujpfrmed thofe happy prejudices 
•which combat onjilne fide of vircuq, and enforce 
the pradice of fcich rules pf b^aviour a? are moft 
' ufeful and agreeable in fociety. 

If the muFiCal and literary entettainftiejits ac- and nn the 
quired fuch an happy influence over the mOral 
difpofuigns of the heart, they produced a ftUl.oiore «$ 
confiderable effeift on the intelleAual fitgulties gf 
the mind. It is almoft iropoffible, in the prefent 
age, to conceive the full extent of their efficacy in 
improving the memory, animating the imaginar 
tion, and correding the judgment. As to the 
memory, indeed, there is a period in the progrefs 
of fociety preceding the introdudlion of writings • 

when the energies of this faculty have been exerted 
among many nations with a wonderful degree of 
force. Even among the barbarous Celtic inhabit- 
ants of our own ifland , the Druids could repeat 
an incredible number of verfes, containing the 
knowledge of their hiftory, laws, and religion; 
and a period of twenty years was required to corn- 
plete the poetical ftudies of a candidate for the 
priefthood ". 

But if the Greeks were equalled by othei nations j»rcj»ar^(i 

in the cxercife of the memory, they have ialways ^^^ ^^^^'^i 

been unrivalled in the delicacy of their tafte , and high at- 

the inimitable charms of their fancy. Thcfe e^C- tainmems 

cellences, whether originally produced by natural or 

moral caufes , or more probably by a combination phiiofo 

phy. 

'< Caif»r, dc btUc Gallic* i 1. vi« 
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CHAP, of both, ^vere, doubil«i|^xtehded slnd Im« 
yi. proved by emutatioh aiid iKitiial excfrcifc. To 
this exercife the public folemnKes afforded a pro- 
J)er field; and, inthecbntefts of ihuficand poetry, 
•were difplayed th6 opening bloffoms of Grecian 
genius, bloffonis V^hich afterwards ripened into 
thofe fruits bf philofophy and eloquence , that will 
fbrm the admiration and delight of the lad ages 
of the >forld. 



€HAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 



JState of tbe Grecian Colonies. — The lonians flourish 
in Arts and Arms. — Their Wars wtb- tbe I^ 
dians, — Tbe Ajiatic Greeks fubdued by CrcefuSm 
— Splendor of tbe Lydian Court. — Foundation of 
tbe Perjtan Monarchy. — Caufes of its rapid 
Grandeur — Which alarms Crmfus. — His Alliance 
'vpith tbe Lacedamonians, jp— He invades tbe Per^ 
Jian Dominions, — Meafiires of bis Allies. — Ocr- 
fus defeated by Cyrus. — End of tbe Lydian Mo^ 
narcby. 



x\BOVE two thoufand years have elapfed fincc 
it was obferved, to the honor of Europe, that; 
^ handful of Greeks, having eftablilhed thcmfelves 
in Afia and Africa , continually maintained and 
extended their poffeffions in thofe quarters of the 
world *. Wherever the fpirit of enterp/ife diflFufed 
their fettlements , they perceived, it is faid, on 
the flighted comparifon, the fuperiority of their 
own religion, language, inftitutions, and manners; 
and the dignity of their charader and fentiments 
eminently diflinguiftied them from the general 
mals of nations whofe territories they invaded, and 
whom they juftly denominated Barbarians *. Yet 



* Hippocrat. vol. i. p. 7>^o, 
^ Kocrat- Panegyr. j^alTim. 

Vot. I. ■ 
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CHAP, thefe honorable advantages, inftead of conciliating 
VII. good-will , tended only to exafperate hoftility. 
The northern Greeks wdre perpetually haraffed by 
the fierce inroads of the Thracians: the fouthern 
were endangered by the united ftrength of Egypt 
dnd Lybia. The colonies in Magna Grsecia, having 
eafily refifted the rude, though warlike natives of 
that country, were called to contend with the more 
formidable powder of Cafthage. But the confequences 
bf all thefe wars , which (hall be deftribed in due 
time, extended not beyond the countries in which 
•they firft arofe. The memorable conflid betweca 
the Greek colonies in the Eaft, and the great 
nations of Afia, forms a fub]e<a more vaft and 
• more intereftiqg. Not confined to the extremities , 
it reached and fhook the centre of Greece. It re- 
coiled with more deftrudive violence on Perfia ; 
its duration comprehends the moft illuftrious pe- 
riod in the hiftory of both countries; and its ex- 
tent embraces all the great nations of antiquity, 
together with the fcattered communities of Grecian 
extradion in every part of the world, 
smte of In the third century after their eftablifliment in 

coioniiriL ^^^ ^^^» ^"^ above feven hundred years before the 
AUa, Chriftian. 3era, the Greeks of Afia , and particu- 

larly the lonians, far furpaffed their European an« 
ceftors in fplendor and profperity *. While ancient 
Greece was haraffed by inteftine diffenfions , and 
its northern frontier e^xpofed to the hoftility of 
neighbouring Barbarians , the Eafteni colonies 

•^ ' Hero^ot. paffira. Plin. 1. t. et Senec. ad Hilv. • '- ' 
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enjoyed profound peace, and flourifhed in the vici- chap. 
nity of Phrygia and Lydia, the beft cultivated and ViL 
nioftwealthy provinces of Lower A fia\ and perhaps 
of the ancient world. Hiftory and poetry alike extol 
the golden treafures of the Phrygian and Lydiaa 
kings '. Their fubjeds wrought mines of gold, 
melted the ore , moulded figures in bronze , died 
wool, cultivated mufic, enjoyed the amufements o£ 
Jeifure, and indulged the demands of luxury *, 
when the neighbouring countries of Cappadocia 
and Armenia remained equally ignorant of laws 
and arts , and when the Medes and Perfians , 
deftined fucceffively to obtain the empire of Afia» 
Jived in fcattered villages, fubfifted by hunting, 
pafturage , or rpbbery , and were clothed with the 
ikins of wild beafts '. 

Yet the Lydians and Phrygians , fatisfied with 
their domeftic advantages , feem never to have 
diredcd their attention towards foreign com* 
When the voluptuoufnefs or oflentation 



merce 

of their kin*g$ and nobility made them covet the 

♦ Strabo , 1 xii. ct 1. xiii. 

» Idem, p. 620 et 621, Edit. Paris. 

* Heiodot. I. i. c xciv. Plin. 1. vi. c. IvL 
' Herodot I. i. c. Ixxi. * 

' The Indians and Phrygians are mentioned, in Caftor's Epocliffg 
among the fevlntecn nations, M^ho , according to that carelefs and 
ignorant compiler « fucceflively became mafters of the Mediterranjeaa 
fea; but the extravagant dreams of this fabulous writer are at variance 
with the whole tenor of ancient hiftory. It is extraordinary thafe 
thofe who ever looked into Herodotus should pay any regard to the 
unwarranted a(r«riions of Caftor ; yet this fabulift has been generally 
ibUowed by modern cbronalogers and compileri. See fiLAIR'8 
Tablet, eic* 

• V z " ' 
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o B A p. conveniences and luxuries of diftant countries, 
VH. they were contented to owe thefe new gratifications, 
firft to the Phcenician merchants, and afterwards 
io the Greek fettlements eftabliflied on their coads. 
Through the fupine negled of their neighbours 
Xefpeding maritime afiairs, the Afiatic Greeks ac-* 
quired without conteft, and enjoyed without mo« 
Brftation, befides feveral valuable iflands, the whole 
Vreftern coaft of the continent, extending, in a 
Vraving line, above fix hundred miles in length, 
beautifully divcrfified by hill and dale , interfedled 
by rivers, broken by bays and promontories^ and 
adorned by the nobleftjprofpcds and fineft climate 
ip the world. The face of that delightfiil country 
will be niorc particularly defcribed , when it be- 
comes the unhappy fcene of military operations^. 
., Itis fufficicnt at prefent toobferve, that its Ionian 

inhabitants, poffeffing the mouths of great rivers , 
having <iouvenient and capacious harbours before 
them, and behind, the wealthy and populous na- 
tions.of Afia, whofe commerce they enjoyed and 
engroffed , attained fuch early and rapid proficiency 
in the arts of navigation and traffic , as raifed the 
cities of Miletus *, Colophon '*, and Phocsea *', to 
ah extraordinary pitch of opulence and grandeur. 
Their population increafing with their profperity, 
tjjey diffufed new colonies every where around 



' Ath^nxus , 1. xii. p. S23. Comparing their ancient and actual 
njite, the Greek proverb (aid, UotXoci ttots jjcrot* uJ^t/uLOt Iih?.ri7iOi : 
Once, but long ago, the Milefians were powerful. 

'* Aihen. I. \\v, p. ^43. 

" Strabo, p. 5S2 et p. 547. H«rodot. 1. iv, «. clii. 
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them. Having obtained footing in Egypt ** , ill c H A p. 
the eighth century before Chrift, they acquired, vi?. 
and thenceforth preferved, the exclufive commerce 
of that ancient and powerful kingdom. Their terri* 
tories, though in dieir greateft breadth compreffed 
between the fea and the dominions of Lydia to the 
extent of fcarce forty miles, became not only flou- 
rifhing in peace, but formidable in war '* , and 
bore fomething of a fimilar relation to the powerful 
' kingdoms of Egypt , Lydia , and Aflyria , which 
had hitherto fwayed the politic? of the ancient 
World , that the fmall but induftrious republics of 
Italy had to the reft of Europe in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries ; or , to defcribe theit 
condition ftill more exadlly, that the Netherlands', 
three hundred years ago, had to the extenfive 
countries of France , England, and Germany. 

Such multiplied advantages could not languiDh 
in the hands of men, who, as we fhall foon learh 
from their hiftory , had genius to conceive , and 
courage to execute, the moft arduous defigns. 
With the utmort: induftry and perfeverance they 
improved and ennobled the ufcful or elegant arts, 
which they found already pradlifed among thfc 
Phrygians and Lydians. They incorporated the 
mufic of thofe nations with their own. Thefr 
poetry , as above defcribed , far excelled whatever 
Pagan antiquity could boaft moft precious '*. They 



the arts 
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had learn- 
ed in thoCs 



'* Herodot. 1. ii. c. cxxxii. 

'' Jdeni, ibid, et Ariftut. de CTvitat.' I. iv. c. iv* 

»♦ Sec Chap. vi. 
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rivalled the (kill of their neighbours in moukUng 
clay, and cafting brafe. They appear to have been 
the firft people who made ftatues of marble. The 
Doric and Ionic orders of architcdure perpetuate , 
in their names , the honor of their inventors. 
Painting was firft reduced to rule , and pradlifed 
with fuccefs among the Greeks ; and we may be 
aflured that, during the feveirth century before 
Chrift, the lonians furpaffed all their neighbours, 
and even the Phoenicians, in the arts of defign, 
fince the magnificent prefents which the^far-famed 
oracle of Delphi received from the oftentation or 
piety of the Lydian kings , were chiefly the pro- 
ductions of Ionian artifts *'. In the following 
century Ionia gave birth t6 philofophy ; ^nd we 
fliall have occafion to explain hereafter by what 
means both fcience and tafte were diffufed from 
that country over Greece, Italy, and Sicily. But 
our prefent fubjedl recals us from the biftory of 
arts to that of arms. 

The firft formidable enemies with whom the 
Afiatic Greeks had to contend, were the barbarous 
Cimmerians '*, who, being driven from the banks 
of the Euxine, by a Scythian horde ftill fiercer 
than themfelves, overflowed, with irrefiftible vio- 
lence, the fineft provinces of Afia Minor. But 



" Herodot 1. i 

" Strabo, p. 192, fays , that the Cimmerians were called Cimbri 

by the Romans. He fpeaks frequently of them , particularly p. los. 

^93. 292. 494. Their impetuous and deftructive incurfions are 

well expreffed by the elegiac poet Callinus, cited in Strabo, p. 648. ' 

Nvv i' tm KtfijuLSf.wv (^gXTog e^iTXt ouStfiossyciiv. 
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tibe invafioa of the Cimmerians is defcribed as a 
predatory incurfion '', not as a. regular plan of 
enterprife directed to the purpofes of conqueft and 
fettlement. The hurricane foon fpent its force; 
the Greeks recovered from the terror infpired by 
thefe defultory ravagers, and, within a few years 
after their departure, the Ionian and Eolian colp^^ 
iiies , who feem to have carried their ancient en«^ 
mity into their new acquifitions , totally forgot* 
their recent and common danger, and engaged ia 
cruel domeftic wars. 

Thefe unnatural diffenfions were quieted by the 
growing power of the Lydians , which extending 
itfelf on all fides, fiimlly reduced the greateft part 
of Leffer Afia , a country once afifording the ma- 
terials of many rich and flourilhing kingdoms, but 
now reduced to beggary and barbarifm under the 
oppreflGve yoke of Turkifh tyranny. The teto-» 
tory of Lydia, which extended its name with its 
authority from the river Halys to the ^gean , and 
from the fouthern Ihore of the Euxine to the 
northern coaft of the Mediterranean, was anciently 
confined to that delightful diftrid fituate at the 
back of Ionia, watered on the north by the river 
Padolus, famous for the golden particles " inter- 
mixed with its fand, on the foutb by Cayfter , 
whofe banks, frequented by fwans, have afforded 
one of the moft beautiful comparifons in the 

*^ Ov 7iXToc?6O0ti tytvzrq roiv ^sXio^v «^X« i| g^iSpoM^ff otgTrxyn^. 
• , HEROUOT. 

'* They were washed down from Mount Tmolos , the gold of 
which was exhaufted in the time of Strabo. Vid, Strab. 1. xiii. 

V4 
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« H' A p. Iliad *'. The kingdom of Lydia was anciendjj^ 
VII. fubjed to a race of princes '* ^ ftyled Atyatidae , 
from the heroic Atys , the great founder of their 
houfe. To the family of Atys fuccceded that of 
Hercules, Avhich had obtained the government be- 
fore the war of Troy, and continued to reign five 
hundred and five years, till their honors expired 
in the unhappy Candaules. The ftory of Can; 
daules, of his beautiful wife, and of his fortunate 
fervant, has been adorned by the father of hiftory 
with the inimitable charms of his Ionic fancy. The- 
vain, credulous prince, injudicioulBy difplaying the 
beauty, oflfended the modefty, of his injured fpoufc. 
Gyges ** , the moft favored of her bufband's at- 
tendants, to wiiom his weak matter had proftituted 
the fight of her naked charms r was involuntarily 
OTymp. employed as the inftrument of her refentment. As 
#^•3. a reward for taking away the life of Candaules, 
he was honored with the hand of the queen, and 
from the rank of captain of the guards ,\ advanced 
to the throne of Lydia. 
Gyee» T^is revolution, which happened feven hundred 

makes war ^nd eighteen years before Chrift , was felt by the 
neighbouring nations, who foon difcovered in the 



on the lo- 
Bians. 



'' Kxv^^m uuL^i ^ii^Xy etc. Iliitd. ii. ver. 4&0. and Pope, 
ver. ^40. 

'** Herodotus, I. i. throughout, and Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus « 
]. 1. c. 27. et feq. furnish the principal materials fur the hiftory of 
Lydia. 

*' Herodotus was unacquainted wiih the wonderful ftory of 
Gyges*s ring, which had the power of rendering him invifible ; by 
means of which he was enabled to kill his maUer , and ufarp his 
throne. Plato , 1. ii. de Repub. 
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tntcrprifinc: charadfer ofGygcs, th« difference be- 
tween adventurers who acquire , and princes who 
inherit , a crown. The Ionian cities of Afia of- 
fered a tempting prize to the valor of Gyges , 
and the valuable mines " difcovered between the 
cities Atameus and Pergamos , as well as the gold 
obtained from the river Padlolus *' , enabled him 
to hire fuch a number of troops as feem^d necef- 
fary to accomplilh his ambitious defigns. The 
citizens of Miletus and Smyrna were harafied by a 
long war ; but of all the Ionic fettlements , Colo^ 
phon alone fubmitted to his arms. 

Ardys his fugceffor , following the military ex- 
ample of Gyges , ftormed the city of Priene , and 
invaded the territories of the Milefians. He 
tranfmitted his enmity againft that people to his 
fon Sadyattes , from whom it defcended to his 
more warlike grandfon. Alyattes , grandfon of 
Ardys, annually invaded the country of Miletus, 
cut down the^trees, burnt the (landing corn , ra- 
vaged and defolated the whole territory. The 
houfes he allowed to remain entire, that the Mi- 
lefians , governed by that powerful attachment 
which binds men to their ancient habitations , 
tnight return thither after his departure , and again 
apply to the fowingand cultivation of the ground, 
the fruits of which he was determined next harveft 
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" Strabo , 1. xiii. p. <2^. 

*' Strabo, p. 68o. The wealth of Gyfes was provdrbial in tht 
time of Anacreon : 

Ttf Zoef$i&)v oivxxro;, etc. 
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c H A c to deftroy. In this manner he continued , durkig 

VII. eleven years , to harafs , but was unable to conquer 

the Milefians. The inhabitants of the countiy 

retired at his approach , and fhut themfelves up in 

their capital , the walls of which bid defiance to his 

affaults; nor was if poflTible to reduce by blockade 

a city that had long been , and ftill continued 

miftrefs of the fea. But Alyattes perfifted in dif- 

treffing thofe whom itfeemed impoffible to fubdu;(5 ; 

and he was carrying on his twelfth autumnal in- 

eurfion with fire and fword , when an unforefeen 

accident occafioned a fpeedy termination of the 

war. "^ 

inun. The beautiful territory of Miletus was, accord- 

foreften ing to annual cuftom , thrown into ablaze, and the 

M*«d*to flanges of the ftanding corn , impelled by the vior 

the war. lencc of the wind , communicated >yitb the temple 

tmr^2. ^* Affefian Minerva. That facred edifice was 

A. c. 607. burnt to the ground. Alyattes , who was attended 

on his march by pipes, harps, and flutes, adapted 

to the voice both of men and of women , did not 

immediately confider, amidft the noife of feftivity, 

and the parade of military triumph, the fatal con- 

fequences of this enormous impiety. But ficken- 

ing foon after at Sardis, he had leifure , during the 

quiet and folitude of his diftemper, to reflecS on 

the horror of his crime; and prying into futurity 

with that anxious folicitude which ufually attends 

guilt, he difpatched meflengers to the temple of 

Delphi , to confult the Grecian god concerning the 

means of mitigating the diftrefs of his prefent ftatc 

of mind. Apollo refufed giving an anfwer to 
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his petition, until lie had rebuilt the temple of c H A' P. 
Minerva. The Lydian prepared to comply with vir. 
this condition , and immediately fent ambaffadors 
to Miletus , to propofe k fufpenfion of arms , until 
the great work fliould be completed. That city 
was then governed by Thrafybulus J who, by one 
of thofe revolutions not unfrequent in the Grecian 
republics , had attained the rank of tyrant ** , as it 
was then called , in a ftate ufually governed as a 
democratical community. • Similarity of views 
and difpofitions had introduced a friendly connec- • 
tion between Thrafybulus and the celebrated Peri- 
andcr of Corinth, who was no fooner acquainted' 
with the advice of Apollo , than he fent immediate 
intimation of it to theMilefian prince, counfelling 
him at the feme time to avail himfelf of the pre- 
fent conjundlure to promote the intereft of his 
country. In compliance with this advice, Thra- 
fybulus employed an expedient equally Angular 
and fuccefsful. When the Lydian ambaffadors 
arrived at Miletys, they expeded to behold a city 
in diftrefs, not only deftitute of the accommoda- 
tions and luxuries, but^ill provided with the chief 
neceffaries of life. But their furprife was extreme, 
to obferve vaft magazines of corn open to public 
view, to perceive an extraordinary abundance of 

*♦ Tn the ftrict fenfc, tv^xvvo; means him who has acquired 
fovercignty in a free republic. The word has no relation to the abuHB - 
of power, as in the modern acceptation. Thrafybulus of Miletns. 
Periander of Corinth , Pififtratus of Athens , Polycrates of Samos » 
Alexander of Pherae , and Dionyfius of Syracufe , were all called 
TVfomoii though their characters were as widely different as thofe of 
Titus and Domitian , the extremes of virtue and vice« 
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• HAP. all the other fruits of the ground ; and to beifidlfl 
VII. the inhabitants revelling in fulnefs and feftivity , as 
if their country had never fuffered the cruel ra^ 
vages of an invader.- "This appearance of eafe and 
plenty was exhibited by the contrivance of Thrafy- 
bulus , by whofe command the corn and othet 
provifions had been carried from private magazine^ 
into the ftreet, that the Lydianis, returning to 
Sardis , the ufual refidence of their prince , might 
acquaint him with the profperous condition of ± 
people, whom it had been the great objed of his 
reign to afflidl and to annoy. Alyattes v^s much 
affedqd by the intelligence , and at length con- 
sented to a peace with the IMilefians on honorable 
terms. To compenfate for his paft injuries and 
impiety, he promifed to dedicate to Minerva two 
new edifices , the magnificence of which fhould far 
eclipfe the fplendor of her ancient temple. The 
proniife was performed , the new temple were 
confecrated , Alyattes recovered from his diftemper j 
and peace fubfifted for a fliort time between the 
two nations. 
Happy The long reign of Alyattes , which , if we may 

reign of credit the doubtful evidence of ancient authors iii 
matters of chronology, lafted fifty-two years after 
the treaty with Miletus, was not chequered with 
any great variety of fortune. He conquered, in- 
deed , the city and fmall territory of Smyrna , a 
Grecian fettlement then in its infancy , but which 
was deftined afterwards to become, by its happy 
fituation for commerce, the mod wealthy and po- 
pulous eftablilhment in thofe parts , and to be 
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(lyled , in the pompous language of infcription , c H A p« 
the ornament of Ionia , the firft and chief city of yii; 
the Afiatic coaft **. His arms were equally fuc» 
cef^ful in repelling the deftrudive invafions of 
the Scythian hordes , who ravaged the northerd 
parts of his dominions, and in refifting the dan- 
gerous amfbition of the Medes, the moft powerful 
nation of Upper Afia. Satisfied with diefe ad- 
vantages ,. Alyattes became unwilling to commit 
bis future fortune to the viciffitudes of war. Fixed 
in this purpofe, he fpent his remaining days amidffi 
the happmefs * of his wealth and grandeur , iii 
contemplating the various ftages of his profperity, 
in liftening to the flattery of his courtiers , in re-» 
ceiving the grateful homage of his fubjedls , and in 
enjoying that pomp and pleafure which ufually fur-» 
round an eaftern throne. 

This fortunate prince was fucceeded , five^hun:^ '^^^ ^*' 
dred and fixty-two years before Chrift, byhisfon by"cToefui. 
Croefus , whofe uninterrupted profperity, in the oiymp. 
firft years of his reign, far eclipfed the glory of all ^]^^\\ ^^^ 
his predeceflbrs. But the fplendor of Crcefus was 
that of a paflGing meteor , which dazzles for a 
moment ^ and difappears for ever. Of all the kings 
of Lydia , he was the greateft conquercM* , but hqf 
was alfo the laft king of t)|^t country ** , as well aS 
the laft prince of his f»mily. Under various tinjufl: 
pretences he attacked the Grecian cities of Afia 
Minor, which being undifturbed by foreign war, 

** Msrm. Oxon. 

*' Lydia defcende4 to tht rank of a province » as wilt appear 
below. 
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€ H A Pi had unfortunately engaged in dooieAic difTenfions. 

yii. While jealoufy hindered the Greeks , ignorance 

prevented the barbarians , from. forming a confede*^ 

racy fufficient to refift^the Lydian. power. Tfac 

whofub- Carians , Myfians , and Phrygians ^ fighting fingly, 

dues the ^ere facceilively fubdued ; and the whole peniuf^i| 

GrcTkf as of Lcffcr. Afia ( excepting only the little territory 

well as the of the Lycians and Cilicians)^ extending eaftward 

"^^*'!' as. far as the river Halys, and inhabited by three 

naUens. Bations of Gr^ecian , and eleven of barbarian ex- 

tradlion*' , finally acknowledged the powcx. ,of 

Groefus, and tamely received his corpmands. 

Heis di. Having met with fuch extraordinary fuccefs by 

fromiiis land , the Lydian prince determined to render his 

deCgnof power equally. : copfpicuous by! fea. For this pur- 

nava"^ * ppfe ^^ thought fiprioufly of equipping a fleet , with 

power. which he purpofed to invade and conquer the Gre- 

■ cian||flands diredlly fronting his dominions. But 

; this defign, which, confidering the flow progrels 

in mjaritime power among the nations mofl: diligent 

to attain it , >yould probably have failed of fuccefs, 

was prevented by the advice of a pbilofophical 

traveller , conveyed in fuch a lively turn of wit, 

as eafily changed the refolution of the kin^. Bias 

ofiPriene, in Ionia, fome fay Pittacus of Mity- 

lene, in the ifle of Leibos, while he travelled, 

after the Grecian cullom ^from curiofity and a 

love of knowledge , was prefented to Croefus at 

the Lydian court; and being aflced by that prince ,: 

^^ The Phrygians , MyHans , Mariandynlans , Chalybians , Ly- 
dians, PAphUffonianSj Thracians , Bitliyaiaiiv » Carians » and Pam- 
(hylians. 



\ 
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'what news from Greece ? he anfwered with a repub- V[ k A 
lican freedom , that the ifl^nders had coUedcd vu^ 
powerful fquadrons of cavalry , with an intention of 
invading Lydia. "May the gods grant," faid 
Croefus , " that the Greeks , who are unacquainted 
^ with horfemanlhip 5 fhould attack the dif- 
" ciplined valor of the Lydian cavalry ;. there 
^ would foon be an end to the conteft. " " la 
*' the fame manner , " replied Bias , " as if the 
" Lydians , who are totally unexperienced in naval 
" affairs , fhould invade the Grecians by fea." 
Struck by the acutenefs of this unexpedled obfer- 
vation , Croefus defifted from his intended expedi- 
tion againft the iflatids ; and inftead of employing 
new means -for extending his conquefts , deteF- 
mined peaceably to enjoy the laurels which he 
had won , and to difplay the grandeur which he 
had attained. 

- His court was the gayeft and moft fplendid of The fyim* 
any in that age ; and the Afiatic Greeks , yrhatever JrLfiiVt 
diflionor they incurred , fudained not , perhaps , court, 
any real lo£s by their eafy fubmiffion to a vain and 
weak main, but a magnificent and liberal prince**, 
who was extremely partial to their country. They 
acknowledged the conqueror , indeed , by a very . 
moderate, tribute , bdt they enjoyed their ancient 

*' Snch IS the character which refults front confideriiig th« 

conduct of Croerurs. The tranfactions of hit reign will not 

warrant our adopting the admirable panegyric of him by Pindar 
(Pyth.!.): 

Ov ^ivg< Kf fliCi^ •CiXo^fwt «fir jf , etc. ,- - •* 

He was taught wifdom late , and only hy adverCty. 
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Isiws , And admiiriftered withoat control theii* do- 
medic concerns and government *** Crc&fus fpoke 
their language , encouraged their arts , adn^ired 
their poets and fpphifts. Ionia , perhaps , wa$ '* 
never more happy than under the eye of this in. 
dulgenc mafter , whofe protecflion nourifbed the 
tender (hoot of philofophy , which had begun tb 
fprin^ up fliortly before his reign. Thales of Mi- 
letus, Pittacus of Mitylene , Bias of Friend, Clec^ 
buluiJ of Lindus , and the other wife men, as they 
are emphatically ftyled, who lived in that age, not 
iytify gave advici^f and afliftance to their country- 
itoen in particular emergencies , but refttaincd theit 
vices by wholefomc laws, improved their mannerl 
by ufeful leffons of morality ,. and extended theif 
knowledge by important and difScUlt difcoveries; 
We fliall have oc<I;afion hereafter to confider more 
fully the improvements made by thofe ancient 
fages , who are faid to have maintained a cor- 
ifefpondence with each other , as well aS 'N^ith Chilon 
of Sparta, P^riander of Corinth , and Solon of 
Athens, tntn who acquired fuch reputation by their 
pradlical wifdbm , as rendered them the oracles of 
their refpedlive countries. Moft of thefe, as well 
ks Mfop the fabulift , and the elegant Greek poets 
of the times, werebountifullyreceivcd^it the court 
of Croefus. There is ftill on record a memorable 
fconverfation between that prince and Solon , which 
feemed to prcdid the fubfequent events of his 
reign , and which had a late , but important influence 
on the chara(Jler and fortune of the Lydian king. 
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CrcEfus having cntertairtcd his Athenian gueft, if A Pi 
according to the ancient falhion, for feveral days; vll/ 
before he aflced him any queftions, oftentatioufly ttU con* 
fbowed him the magnificence of his palace, and J^Yt^So- 
particularly the riches of his treafury. After ali loa. 
had been difplay^d to the beft advantage, the king ' 
complimented Solon upon his curiofity and love 
of knowledge; and aflced him v as a man who had 
feen many countries , and reflcdled with much 
judgment upon what he had feen , whom 6f all 
men he efteemed.moft happy? By the particulaif ' 
occaflon, as well as the triumphant air with which - 
the queftion was propofcd, the king made it evi- 
dent that he expeded flattery rather than informa- 
tion. But Solon's character had not been enervated 
by the debilitating air of a court, and he replied 
with a manly freedom , " Tellus , the Athenian. '* 
Croefus, who bad fcarcely learned to diftinguifh ^ 
even in imagination, between wealth and happinefs^ 
inquired with a tone of furprifc, why this pre* 
ference to Tellus ? "Tellus ,"* rejoined. Solon » 
*' was not confpicuous for his riches, or his gran* 
deur, being only a fimple citizen of Athens; but 
he was defcended from parents who deferved th6 
firft honors of the republic. He was equally 
fortunate in his children , who obtained univerfal 
eftcem by their probity, patriotifm, and every ' 
ufeful quality of the mind or body; and as tohindii 
fclf, he died fighting gallantly in the fervice of hi$ 
country , which his valor rendered vidoriousfthi A 
doubtful combat; on which account the Athe- 
nians buried him on the fpot were-he fell, and 
Vol- I. X^ 
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CHAP, diftinguifhed him by every honor Avhich public 
vxi. gratitude can cOufer on illiiftrious merit. " 

. Crcefus had little encouragement, after this an« 
fwer» to aflc Solon,. in the fecond place, whom, 
next to Tell6$ , he deemed moft happy ? Such , 
hoxyev^r, is the iilufion of vanity, that he (till ven* 
tured to make this demand, and dill, as we are 
Infdrmed by the mo(Vicircum(lantial of hiftorians , 
ctitertained hopes of being favorably anfwered 
But Solon replied :with the fame freedom as be« 
fote, "The brothers Cleobis and Biton ; two 
youths of Argos , whofe ftrength and addre& were 
crowned with repeated vidory at the Olympic 
games; who deferved the affedion of their pa« 
tents; the gratitude of their country , the admira- 
tion of Greece; and who, having ended their lives 
Vith peculiar felicity " , Were commemorated by 
the mofl; fignal monuments of immortal fame. ** 
^^ And is the belppinefs of a king , then , ^ faid 
Grosfus, "fo litfle regarded, O Grecian ftranger! 
(hat you prefer ^6 it the mean condition of an 
Athenian or Argi ve citizen ? " The reply of Solon 
fufficiently juftified bis reputation for wifdom. 
^ The life of man , " faid he , " confifts of fcventy 
years , which make twenty-fix thouiand two hun* 
dred and fifty days; an immenfe hUmber, yet in 
the longeft life , tlie events of any one day will not 
be found exadly alike to thofe of another. The 
affairs of men are liable to perpetual Viciffitudes ; 
the Divinity who prefides over our late is enviotts 
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of too much prorperity; and all human life, if not chat. 
condemned to calamity, is at lea% liable to acci- vii* 
dent '\ Whoever has uninterruptedly tnjoyed a 
profperous tide of fuccefs may juftly be called for- 
tunate : But he cannot before his death be entitled 
to the epithet of happy, " 

The events which foon followed this converfa- crcefustE. 
tion, prove how little fatisffadlion is derived from ft^edby 
the poffeffion of a throne. Vidlorious in war, un- ^Uo^^^ 
rivalled in wealth , fupreme in power , Crosfus felt Atyi. 
and acknowledged his unhappinefs. The warmcft 
affedions of his foul centred in his fon Atys , a 
youth of the mod promifing hopes, who had often 
fought and conquered by his fide. The ftrength 
of his attachment was accompanied with an cxcefs 
of paternal care, and the anxiety of his waking 
hours difturbed the tranquillity of his reft. He 
dreamt that his beloved fon was flain by a dart; 
and the folicitude with which he watched his fafetyy 
prevendng the youth from his ufual occupations 
and amufementSy and thereby rendering him too 
tfager to enjoy them , nioft probably expofed hint 
to the much -dreaded misfortune. R^ludantly 
permitted to engage in a party of hunting, the 
juvenile ardor of Atys , increafed by the imjila*' 
ctehce of long reftraint, made him negled the pre« 
cautions neeeflary in that manly amufement He 
'y^as flain by a dart , aimed at a wild boar of mon«« 
ilrous fise , which had long fprcad terror over the 

iinpM#er)f M^ilMi la alt tfli mtOU^iH timil W mfl ^ik 
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CHAP, country of the My fians. The weapon came from th«> 
. VU.' hand of Adralblp, a Phrygian prince and fugitive, . 
whom CrtEms^ad purified from the involuntary? 
guilt of a .brother's blood , and Jong diftinguifhed 
by peculiar jw^arks of bounty. To the grateful 
protedion of the Phrygian, Groefus recommended,: 
- at" parting , the fafcty of his beloved fon. A 
mournful proceflion of Lydians brought to Sardis: , 
the dead body of Atys. The ill-fated murderer, 
followed behind. When they approached the royal 
prcjTencc, Adraflus ftepped forward , and entreated 
Crcefus to put hioi to death ; thinking life no. 
longer to; be endured after killing, .firfl hb owa 
brother, ^nd then the fon of his benefador. But: 
the Lydian kijpg, notwitbftanding the excefs of his 
afflidion, acknowledged tie innocence of Adraftus, 
atKj the power of fate. *' Stranger, your adioa 
^ i$: blamdefs , being committed without dcfigxi. 
^,' I know that my fon was deftined to a premature. 
" death. " Adraftus, though pardoned by Groefus, 
could not pardon himfelf. When the mourners, 
were removed, he privately returned, and perilhed 
by his own hand on the tomb of Atys. 

loured Two years Groefus remained difconfolate for the. 

fromhii lofs of his fon , and might have continued to in- 

inactivity ' , , V . 

by the dulge his Unavailing afflidion during the remainder 
*^o°Jt% ^f^^f^» had not the growing greatncfs of Perfia, 
Perfia. which threatened thfi fafety of his dominions, rqufed 
him from his dream of mifery. That country was. 
anciently confined to a fmall part of the immenfe 
rcgipn^at prefent known by the Perfiaa name. Its 
inhabitants h^d recently become formidable, an4». 
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in the courfe of a few years, under the elder Cy- chap. 
rus , they extended their name and eonquefti? over yn. 
Upper Afia , overturned the power of Croefus , 
endaved the Greeks of Afia Minor, and , for the 
firfttirae, threatened Europe with the terrors of 
Afiatic defpotifm. This memorable revolutidn 
deferves not only to be examined in its confequences, 
but traced to its fource, becaufe the Grecian wars 
and tranfadlions, during the fpace of above two 
Centuries , ' with the Perfian empire , form an im- 
portant objeft of attention in the prefent hiftofy. 

The firft Affyrian monarchy extended its domi- The revB- 
nion in Upper Afia , from the northern deferts of Jution* tn 
Scythia , to the Southern or Indian Ocean. On' J[fia"tiii 
the weft it wis feparated by the river Halys from' tjje^flt^b-- 
the dominions of Lydia. The river Indus formed '»>b»»^".t , 
its eaftern boundary. The conquerors of the caft fia„ em-* 
have affumed, in all ages, the title of King of p'"^«^ 
Kings; a title expreffive of the nature, as well as 
of the greatnefs of their power. TTie various^jro- 
virices which they conquered , though acknpw-r 
ledging their univerfal dependence on the emperor, ' 
were yet fubjedl to their particular princes, who', 
while they paid their appointed tribute during, 
peace, and furniflbed their jflPtingent of troops ih^ 
time of war, were permittM, in their anrierit ttvi- 
ritories , to retain the power, and to difplay the 
pomp of royalty. This fyftem of government is,' 
more favorable to the extenfion than to the pef- 
nianence of empir?. The different members of 
this unwieldy body were fo feebly conneded with 
each other, that to fecure their united fublkiiflioli 
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^ k p. required almofl; as much genius as to atchievc 

vii^ their conqueft. When the fpirit which animated the 

immenfe ma(s was withdrawn, the different parts fell 

afunder ;, revolutions werq no lefe rapid dian frci- 

quent ; and , by one of thofe events familiar in the 

hiftory of the Eaft, the warlike fceptre of Ninus and 

Semiramis was wrefted from the effeminate hands of 

$ardanapulus. In the year feven hundred and 

. forty-fix before Chrift, the provincial governors of 

Babylonia and Media, difdaining to receive orders 

from this enervated fhadow of their ancient lords » 

rejedted his contemptible authority, and edablittiedt 

» two new dynafties, which, having governed Afi^ 

^or two centuries, were again reunited by the for^ 

tpnate valor of Cyrus. 

. This extraordinary man , who raifed the Ferfiaa 
glory on the ruin^of the Medes and Babylonians, 
was the fon of Cambyfes, the tributary prince of 
Perfia : On the mother's fide he derived a mor^ 
honorable defcent from Mandana , daughter of 
Aftyages, the fuprcme lord of Media, and ipany. 
kingdoms of the Ea(^. The powerful iponarchy 
cteded by Cyrus was diftinguilbed by the name of 
his native province , as the preceding empires had, 
b^en denominated aigifr the provinces of their 
refpe(^ive conqueror^fithough all of them, com*, 
prehending the fame nations , were bounded by 
nearly the fame limits, Cyrus alone having extended 
his empire to the Grecian fea. 

The territory of Perfia, to the name of which 
we allude , is fituated on the fouthcrn frontiers of 
Media, ^d reaches to the Perf^an gulph. The 
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mountainous nature of the country renders it im- chap, 

proper for cavalry; but it formerly produced a vil. 

bold and hardy race of men, \vho, uncorrupced by 

the eiFemirtacy of the Afiatic plains, required only 

the directing genius of a commander to condudl 

them to war and vidtory*. Such a commander 

they found in Cyrus, ivhofe mind, burfting through 

the fbickles impofed on virtues and abilities by 

the manners and climate of the Eaft '', extended 

the name and conquefts of Ferfia from the Tigris 

to the Indus, and from the Cafpian Sea to the 

Ocean ; a name which , after the revolution of fo 

many ages and empires, is dill retained by that 

fpacious regioi^of the earth. 

As it is natural to account , by extraordinary ^^^ ^^^^ 
caufes, for extraordinary events, hiftorians have inftiiu- 
afcribed inftitutions and cuftoms to the Perfians fjl"* ^I. 

tnat coon* 

worthy of rendering them the matters of the try embd*. 
world. The philofophical Xenophon, embellifliing "'J*^**^ 
and difguifing with wonderful art the moft ,ad- lUftonus* 
mired , add the moft admirable , branches of Gre^ 
cian difcipline, has bellowed them with,too lavifh 
a generofity on the founders of a nation, who be* 
came the unrelenting enemies of his country. But, 
notwitbftanding all the refinements of his ingenious 
and well-cultivated invention, it is not impoffible 
to fee through the labored artifice of the cUfguifej 
and, as truth only is confident, we may difcern 
very material contradidions in the only remaining 
accounts of the ancient manners of the Perfians. 

" Se^ his panegyric in Xenopbon*s Cjtop»di%t and in ^Iiylvi^t 
Fcrfie. 

X4 
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.€ Hi A P. Their #arly education confided, if we roay^crc' 
,m dit both Xenophon and Herodotus, in learning to 
manage the horfe , to (hoot with the how , and to 
fpeak truth. Yet it is neceflary to . obferve that 
the firft of thofe arts, how well foever.it might be 
underftood in latter times by the Perfian nobility, 
muft have been very little knswn to their anceftors 
in the. time of Cyrus. The craggy mountaips 
which they inhabited were unfavorable to the rear- 
ing, of horfes, and the poverty of their circum- 
Heaieavfief ftances was ill adapted to maintain them. WhiJe 
fiaB^graor ^'^ ^^^ Other nations of Upper Afia , except the 
deur. . Scyjthians, fought on horfeback , the Perfian armies 
were compofed chiefly of infantry ^And when it is 
. . confidered, that the Grecians under Alexander, the 
Romans under the republic, as well as the northern 
barbarians who. over-ran and fubdued the countries 
of the caft and weft , became mailers of the world 
chiefly through the- firm intrepidity of their in- 
fantry, there is rtafon to affign, as the main caufe 
of the Perfian conquefts , not their acquaintance 
with horfemanfhip , but rather their ignorance of 
that art, which obliged them to employ the deter- 
i:nined valor of foot-foldiers againft the defultory 
affaults of horfemen. The Perfians wese com- 
monly armed with fwdrds and lances, inftead of 
t)ows and darts, the ufual weapons of the people gf 
Afia. This diftindlion was occafioned by their 
want of cavalry. While their neighbours, trufting 
to the mettle and fwiftnefs of their fteeds, em- 
ployed the harmlefs efforts of diftant hoftility , the 
. Fcrfxaas fought hand ta hand» each man bucklin|; 
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clofely to his foe. If defeated , they had no means c if A p. 
of efcape; but it was not to be expeded that, VU. 
pradlifing fuch a fuperior ftyle of war, under the 
condudt of an accomplifhed general , they fhould 
ever meet with a defeat ; and indeed Cyrus always 
proved vidlorious over the civilized nations of 
Afia; nor was the career of his triumph interrupt- 
ed, till contending againft the barbarous Scythians, 
who joined the Perfian arms and difcipline to their 
own irrefiftible fury^be loft at once his army and 
his life'*. 

_ But before experiencing tiiis fatal reverfe of for- Thereipi 
tunc , he was deftined , in the courfe of thirty years , ^^ crss'p. 
to ad: a diftinguifhed part on the theatre of the — T19. 
world, which long retained the marks, and will hu Erft^ 
always preferve the memory of his reign. Among ... * 
the firft conquefts of Cyrus were the territories of 
Armenia and Chaldea , which had openly revolted 
: againft eftablilhed authority. If we believe Xeno- 
phon, Cyrus was fent againft. thefe rebellious 
countries as the lieutenant of his grandfather Afty- 
ages, who from his palace in Ecbatan diflfufcd 
his fovereign mandates over many provinces of 
Upper Afia. The relation of Herodotus makes it 
probable, that Cyrus had before this time af- 
furoed the government of Media , over which the 
cruelty, injuftice, and fuperftitious fears of Afty- 
ages, rendered him unworthy. to reign, even in 
the opinion of his moft trufty fubjeds. 

'^ in the hiftory of Cyrus, the plain relation of Herodotus is to 
lie preferred to the moral embtlHshmenu of Xenophon, except whca 
tbe accounts of the latter are confirmed by the authority of fcrip* 
lure. 
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However that may be ( for it affeds not tlie 
defign of the prefent narrative , it was natural to 
exped that the Perfian fuccefs in Armenia , a pro« 
vince fituate fo near to the Lydian dominions , 
fhould alarm the fears of Croefus, and determine 
that prince to refift the encroachments of a power 
which endangered the permanence of his own. In 
taking this refolution , which might probably be 
attended with the moil important confequences , he 
was defirous to learn the will of heaven concerning 
the iffue of the war. The principal oracles which 
he confultcd "were thofe of Branchis in Ionia, of 
Hammon in Libya , and of Delphi in Greece: 
Among thefe refpedted flirines , the oracle of Del^ 
phi maintained its afcendant , as the moft faithful 
interpreter of fate. Crotfus was fully perfuaded 
of its veracity; and defirous generoufly to com* 
penfate for the trouble which he had ahready given, 
and ftill meant to give, the priefts of Apollo, he 
facriHced three thoufand oxen to the god, and 
adorned his fhrine with dedications, equally va- 
luable for the workmanfhip and for the materials; 
precious veffels of filver, ewers of iron beautifully 
inlaid and enamelled ; various ornaments of pure 
gold, particularly a golden lion, weighing ten ta^ 
lents, and a female figure, three cubits, or neaf 
five feet high. In return for thefe magnificent 
prefents , the oracle , in ambiguous language , fiat» 
tered Crcefus , with obtaining an eafy vidory ovet 
his enemies , and >yith enjoying a long life and 
a profperous reign. The god at the fame time 
enjoined him to cOntrad an alliance with the moAr 
powerful of the Grecian ftates. 
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Elevated v^Ith thefe favorable predidions of o il i su 
Apollo, CrGefus prepared to yield a ready obedi* vi|. 
enee to the only condition required on his part, ^""^ '"^ 
for the accompliihment of his afpiring purpo£r« IncVwUh 
Not deeming himfelf fuffieiently acquainted with <>>« ^^^ 
the affairs of Greece, to know what particular ^^^ 
republic was meant by the oracle, he made paiv oiymp. 
ticular inquiry of thofe beft informed concerning ^^"^ ** 
the Hate of Europe ; and difcovered^ 'that among 
all the members of the Grecian confederacy , the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians were juftly entitled 
to the pre-eminence. In order to learn which of 
thefe communities deferved the epithet of moft 
powerful , it was neceflary to fepd ambafladon 
into Greece. The Lydians difpatcbed with this 
important cominiflion foon difcovered that the 
Athenians, after having been long haraOTed by in« 
ternal difTenfions , were adually governed by tho 
tyrant Pififtratus. The' Spartans , on the othet 
haad , though anciently the worft-regulated of all 
the Grecian communities, had enjoyed domeftio 
peace and foreign profperity, ever fmce they had 
adopted the wife inftitutions of Lycurgiis. After 
that memorable period , they had repeatedly conn 
quered the warlike Argives, triumphed over tho 
^hardy Arcadijins , and , potwithfl^ndipg the heroic 
exploits of Ariftoraenes, fubdued and enHftvect 
their unfortunate rivals of Meflen^. To the Ly- 
dian ambafladors, therefore, the Spartan republlQ 
appeared, to be pointed out by the oracl§, as the 
community whole alliance they werf enjoined to ^ 
folicit. Having repaired acwrdwg'y tp. Sparta^ 
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C H A P. they were introduced not only to the kings and 
\iu fenate, but, as the importance of the negociatioa 
required, to the general aOembly of the Lacedx- 
monians , to whom they , in few words , declared 
the objedl of their commiffion : " We are fent, 
O Lacedaemonians! by Crcefus, king of the Ly- 
<lians and - of many other nations, who being 
^commanded by the oracle of Apollo to feek the 
.friend(hip of the moft powerful people of Greece, 
now fummons you, who juftly merit that ej^ithet, 
tp become his faithful allies, in obedience to the 
will of the god whofe authority you acknowledge." 
The Lacedaemonians , pleafed with .the alliance of 
awarlike king, and ftill more with the fame of 
their valor , readily accepted the propofal. To 
the ftrid connexion of an ofifenfive and defenfivc 
league, they joined the more refpedled^ ties of fa- 
cred hofpitality. A few years before this tranfiic* 
• tion, they hadrfent to purchafe gold at Sardis, for 
making a ftatue of Apollo. Croefus had on that 
cccafion gratuitoufly fupplied their want. Re- 
membering this gencrofity , they gave the Lydian 
ambaffadors, at their departure, as a prefent fdr 
their mafter , a veffel of brafs , containing three 
hundred amphoras (above twelve hogfheads), and 
beautifully carved on the outfide with various forms 
of animals. 
Hit flat- Croefus, having thus happily accomplilhed the 

Recti ^"* defign recommended by the oracle, was eager to 
fct out upon his intended' expedition. He had 
formerly entered into alliance with Amafis, kingof 
Egypt., and Labynetus, kingof Babylon. He had 
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now obtained the friendfliip of the mall warlike 1 
natioa of Europe. The newly-raifed power of 
Cyrus and the Ferfians feemed incapable of refift* 
lag fuch a : formidable confederacy. 

Elevated with thefe flattering ideas of his own 
invincible greatneCs , Groefus waited not to attack 
the Perfian dominions until he had coUeded the' 
ftrength of his allies. The fanguini impetuofity of 
his temper, unexperienced in adverfity, unfor- 
tunately precipitated him into meafures no lefi 
ruinous than daring. Attended only by the arms 
ofLydia, and a numerous band of mercenaries, 
whom his immenfe wealth enabled him at any 
time to call into his fervice , he marched towards 
the river Halys, and having crofled, with much 
difficulty , that deep and broad ftream , entered the 
province of Cappadocia, which formed the weftem 
frontier of the Median dominions. That unfor- 
tunate country foon experienced all • the calamitiear 
of invafion. The Pterian plain, the moft beauti- 
ful and the moft fertile diftrid of Cappadocia wasr 
laid wafte; the ports of the Euxine, as well as 
feveral inland cities, were plundered; and the in** 
o^enfive inhabitants were either put to the fword^ 
or dragged into captivity. Encouraged by the 
unrefifting foftnels of the natives of thofe parts , 
Croefus was eager to pufh forwards ; and if Cyrus 
did not prcvioufly meet him in the field, he jiad 
determined to proceed in triumph to the moun- 
tains of Ferfia. Againft this dangerous refolution 
be .was jn .vain exhorted by a Lydian, named 
Sandanis, who , when aflced bis opinion .o£ the 
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C H A p« vrkt , declared it vrith that freedom which the 
Vlf. princes of the Eaft have in every age pernaicted, 
amidft all tht pride and caprices of defpotic power , 
to men diftinguifhed by the gifts of nature or edu^ 
Mtion. >* You arc preparing, O king, to march 
againft a people who lead a laborious and a mifer^ 
able life ; whofe daily fubfiftence is often denied 
them ) and ik aiways fcanty and precarious ; who 
drink only Water, and who are clothed with the 
ikins of wild beads. What can the Lydjads gain 
by the conqueft of Ferfia; they who enjoy all the* 
advantages of which the Perfians are deftitpte ? 
For my part, I deem it a blefling of the gods^ that 
^y have not excited the warlike poverty of thefe 
fldiferable barbarians to invade and plunder the 
luxurious wealth of Lydia^'.^The moderation of 
this advice was rejeded by the fatal prefumption 
of Crceft|s, who confounding the dilates dfexpe^ 
fienced wifidom with the mean fuggeflions of 
purillanimity , difmifled the counfellor with con« 
tempt. 
n defeated Meanwhile , the approach of Gyrus , who was 
Jj cI"** ^^ ^^ ^ temper to permit his dominions to be ra* 
doc^. vaged with impunity , afforded the Lydian king ati 
opportunity of bringing the war to a more fpeedy 
ilTue , than by his intended expedition into Perfta^ 
The army of Cyrus gradually augmented on hi| 
inarch, the tributary princes eheerfully contri- 
buting with their united ftrengtb towards the at 
fi(lan<ee of a mafter whofe valor and generoficy 
they admired « and who ftow took arms to pr^td^ 
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the fafety of his fubjedts , as >vell as to fupport the c H a F. 
grandeur of his throne. Such was the rapidity of vil. 
his tnovement » efpecially after being informed of 
the deftrudUvc ravages of the enemy in Cappsl- 
docia, that he arrived from the Ihores oF the 
Cafpian to thofe of the Euxine Sea, before the 
army of Creefus had provided the neceflaries for 
their journey. That prince , when apprized of the 
neighbourhood of the Perfians , encamped on the • - 
Fterian plain ; Gyrus likewift encamped at no 
great diftance; frequent ikirmifbes happened be- 
tween the Hght troops; and at length a general 
engagement was fought with ^qual fury and per- 
feveranbe , and only terminated by the darknefs of 
nighL The lofs on both fides hindered a rtneWal 
of the battle. The numbers, as well ai dife 
courage of the Perfians, much exceeded the ex« 
pedation of Croefus. As th^y (Ufcovered n6t any 
intention to harafs his retreat , he determined to 
move back towards Sardis^ to fpend the winter ia 
the amufements of his palace, and after fummon* 
ing his numerous allies to his fiandard, tO: tak^ 
the field early in the i^ing , with fuch an increafd 
of force as feemed fiifficiefat to ^erpoifre^ the Pei^ 
fians''. ' 

But this defi^u wa^ defeated by tim durefiil vu ^hc ^ni. 
gilance of Cyrus. That eicpedcMed Itadei^ ialkiw <>«»( con- 
zed the enemy to retire without mcdefl^ktton ;. care- ^l^^^ 
fully informing hirafelf 6f every ftcp which they 
took, and of every mtfafttre which they leemed 

'* ttcfodot. 1. i. c. Ixxviff. 'i. 
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J9 n k p. determined to purfue. Patiently watching' the ' 
VII. opportunity of a juft revenge, he waited until 
Crcefus had re-entered his capital , and had dif- 
banded the foreign mercenaries , who compofed 
the moft numerous divifion of his army. It then 
feeraed the proper time for Cyrus to put his Per- 
iians in motion ; and fuch was his celerity, that he 
brought the firft news of his own arrival in the * 
» « plain of Sardis '^. Crcefus, whofe firmnefs might • 
well have been fhaken by the iniiminence of this 
uciforefeen danger, was not wanting, on theprefent - 
occafion , to the duties which he owed to his own 
fame:, and the ; luflre of the Lydian throne. 
Though his mercenaries were difbanded, his own * 
fubjeds, who ferved him from attachment, who • 
had been long accuftomed to vidory, and who ' 
were animated with a high fenfe of national ho- 
^ nor,- burned with a defire of -enjoying an oppor^ 
tunity to check the daring infolence of the in- 
vaders. Crcefus indulged and Encouraged this 
generous ardor. The Lydians, in that age, 
-ftnighton horfeback, armed with long fpears.; the 
flrength of the Perfians confided in infantry. They 
wcrefo Kttle accuftomed to the ufe ofhorfes, that 
camels were almoft the only animals which they 
employed as beafts of burden; This "circumflancc 
fuggefted to a Medc , by name Harpagus ,' a ftra- 
tagem^ which, being communicated to CyruSt 
was immediately adopted with approbation by that 

'^ AvTo; oiyyiXjii KfOiow th9ihv9K» He came hit own mefllascr 
tp Crcefus." - •» 

prince. 
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prince '*. Harpagiis, having oWerved that horfes 
l^ad a ftrong ayerfion to the ftapc and faiell of 
camels, adyifcd the Fcrfi^n army to be drawn up 
in the following order: All the camels, which hacjl 
beei\ enjployed to carry baggage and provifions f, 
were collected into one body , arranged in a long, 
line, fronting the Lydian cavalry. The foot-fol- 
diers of the Pcrfians were polled immediately bc^ 
bind the line, and placed at a due diftance. The 
Median horfp (for a few fquadrons of thefe fol^ 
lowed the ft/indard of Cyrus ) formed the rear of 
the army. As the troops on both fides approached 
to join battle, the Lydian cavalry, terrified at» 
the unufual appearance of the camels , mounted 
wth men in arms, were thrown into diforder, and 
turning their heads, endeavoured to efcape from 
the field. Croefus, who perceived the qonfufion, 
wa$ , ready to. defpair of his fortune ; but the 
Lydian3, abandoning their horfes, prepared with 
uncomonon bravery to attack the enenjy on foot.- 
Their courage deferved a better fate; but unac« 
cuftomed ^s they were tp thi^ mpde of figljiting, 
they were received and repelled by the experienced 
valor of the Perfiaji infantry, and obliged to take 
refuge within the fortified ftrength ofSardis, where 
they imagined therafelves (ecu.re. The walls of 
that city bid defiance .to the rude ^rt of attack, as 
then pra4ltf«d by the moft warlike nations. If the 
Pcrfian army (hpu^ inyeft it, the JLydi.ans were 
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HAP provided with provifions for feveral years; and 
VII. there was reafon to expeft, that in a few months, 
and even weeks, they would receive fuch aflBftance 
from Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece (to which 
countries they had already fent ambaffadors), as 
would oblige the Perfians to raife the fiegc '*• 
State of The Lydian minifters difpatched into Greece 

met with great fympathy from the Spartans. That 
people were particularly obfcTvant ut the faith of 
treaties; and whfle they punifhed their enemies 
with unexampled fe verity, they behaved with ge- 
nerous compailion towards thofe whom they had 
once accepted for allies. The benevolent prin- 
ciples of their nature were adually warmed and 
elevated by the triumph of a fuccef^ful expedition 
againfl; the moft formidable of their domeftic foes. 
They had maintained a long and bloody war with 
the Argives, for the fmall, but valuable difttid of 
Thyrea, lying on the frontiers of the rival dates. 
The Spartans at length obtained poffeffion of it; 
but the Argives advanced with an army more 
powerful than any that they had ever led into the 
field, in order to make good their ancient prc- 
tenfions. The wars of the Greeks were not merely 
undertaken from the didates of intereft and ambi- 
tion, but confidered as trials of (kill, and contefts 
of honor. When a conference, therefore, was 
propofed, we know not by which of the parties, it 
was agreed, in order to prevent a greater effufioa 
of blood, that three hundred combatants on the 

*^ Herodot. 1. L 8. Ixax. 
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Spartan, and an equal nurtabef on the ArgiVe {ide> ^ n K.P% 
fhould determine, by the fucccfs of their arms ^ Vllh ' 
the difpiued title to Thyrea, as \¥ell as the warlike 
pre-eminence of their rcfpedive republics* Three 
hundred champions being feledted for this purpofd 
from either army, it feemed neceffary that the 
remainder of both nations fliould retire; for the 
Argive and Spartan citizenis, who felt with a re* 
publican fenfibility for the intereft of their com* 
munities, could not have; remained tame fpedatord 
of the battle. The combatants fought with an Thifffvic. 
obftinate valor, of which there are few examples Jhe^Af*'***' 
in hiftory. Each foldier behaved as if the fuccefs pvn. 
of the day had been committed to his fingle fpearj 
and each was eager to facrifice his own life to the 
prefervation of his country's fame* Thcfe gene-» 
rous fentiments were fully proved by the iffue o£ 
the battle* At the approach of night, only three 
combatants furvived, two Argives, and the Spar-* 
tan Othryades. The Argives > either through \ 

tieglcdl or pity, fpared the life of their fingle op* 
ponent, and returned home with the melancholy 
tidings of their bloody vidory. Qthry^des ftill 
kept the field, colleding the.fpoil , and Car+ylng 
into hi.^ own cartip the arms of the enertiy, which 
he erecled into the ufual trophy of military fuccefsa 
Next day the two armies i confifting of a great 
proportion of the citizens capable of bearing afms^ 
arrived at the fcene of adlion. The furprife o( 
the Argives is not to be exprelTed , when they faW 
the appearance of the field. Notwithftanding the 
Spartan trophy , they ftill iiififted ^ that as two o( 
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C H A i<» their champion!^ and only one of the enemy's, had 
VII. furvivcd, they were juftly entitled to the glory of 
the day; but, feemingly with raore reafon, the 
Spartans maintained that this honor belonged to 
Othryades. From verbal altercation, carried on 
with that warmth which the importance of the 
, difpute naturally infpired, they made an eafy tranii« 

tion to a<as of violence **. The confli^ was long, 
fierce, and bloody; but the fuperior difcipline of 
Sparta finally prevailed. The Argives lamented 
their defeat, as the greateft calamity that had ever 
befallen them. The inward feelings of their hearts 
were expreffed by external demonflratipns of for- 
tovr. Like moR; of the Grecian nations, they 
had hitherto adorned their long hair, to increafe 
the gracefulnefs of manly beauty , and to render 
^ their appearance more terrible to their enemies. 

But in remembrance of this difafter ^ they ibaved 
their heads *', deprived the Argive women of their 
jgolden ornaments, and bound themfelves by a 
dreadful imprecation never more to aflume their 

^* lierodot I. i. c. Ixxxii. 

^< At funerals, the Greeks cut 6ff their hair, to be conramed in 
the faneral pile with the bodies of their friends. Thus, at the ia- 
terment of Patroclus, Achilles 

Ittthe Oreftes of Euripides , Helen is blamed for fparing her locks, 
and cutting off only the ends. *' She is," fays Electra, «* 'jj ;ra- 
Xbuji yvimi^ the lame coquette as evtr." LyGas , fpeaking of a great 
twational .calamity. Cays metaphorically, " It becomes Greece to share 
her head." Lylias, Orat. Funeb. The Argives, as a cummuBity, 
realized the metaphor. 
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\ronted appearance, until they had recovered pof- 
ieflion of Thyrea. The Spartans, on the other 
hand , celebrated their vidlory with the livclieft 
expreffions of national triumph. Othryades alone 
partook not the general joy. Afhamcd of return* 
ing to Sparta a folitary monument of three hun- 
dred brave men, he, with a generous defpair, 
facrificed his own life to the manes of his warlike 
companions. Such were the circumftances of the 
Lacedaemonian republic, when the ambaffadors o£ 
Crcefus came to demand their affiftance. The 
profperity of their own (ituation naturally height- 
ened, by contraft, the melancholy condition of 
their unfortunate ally , befieged , as they learned , 
jn his capital , by a vidorious army. They im- 
mediately refolved to fend him a fpeedy and effec- 
tual relief; and for this purpofe aflembled their 
troops, made ready their veflcis , and prepared 
every thing neceffary for the expedition. 

The valor of the Spartans might perhaps- faav^ 
upheld' the finking empire of Lydia, bur before 
their armament could fet fail, Crofcfus Was no 
longer a fovereign. Notwithftanding the fti^ogtb 
of Sardis, that city had been taken by ftorm, drt 
the twentieth day of the fiege; the walls havihg 
been fcaled in a quarter, which, appearing ah<v 
gether inacceffible , was too carelefsly guarded^ 
This was efFeded by the enterprife of Hyreades 
a Mede, who accidentally obferved a fentinel de-» 
fcend part of the rock in order to recover his hek 
itiet. Hyreades was a native of the mountainouj. 
province of Mardia 9 and being accuftomed VX 
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clamber over the dangerous precipices < 
live country, refolved to try his adivity 
the rock upon wbicb he had difcovered th 
The defign was more eafily accompliOiei 
had reafon to exped; emulation aad {i 
couraged the braveft of the Perfians to I 
example ; thefc were fupported by gre; 
bers of their countrymen; the garrifon 
was furprifed ; thq citadel ftormed ; and 
capital of lower Afia fubjedled to the 
rapacity of an indigoanFvidlor **. 

The Perfians were accudomed, like 
tions of the ancient world, to exercife tb< 
ponqyeft, without refpeding the laws of 1 
Though they fought, and. conquered, ; 
dered, only for the benefit of their princ 
flaves and property they theoifelves wei 
th^: firft emotipns of military fuccefs tl 
vercd all the eagernefs of avarice, and al 
pf refentment ; ading as if they had be 
to punifh, not the enemies of their king, 
own perfonal foes; and gs if each man 
entitled to reap the full fruits of his 
cruelty. 

The Lydian prince, delivered, as we 
by an extraordinary accident from the b 
of the foldiery/*', feemed to be refcrv 

♦* Herodot. 1. i. c. Ixxxiv. 

^' Herodot. p. 3^. Creefuf had a dumb fon* who 
^an rash againft his father, whofe misfortunes ba4 t 
farelefs of life, firft fpoke on thit occafion: Ay^^uTS Mf « 
The learned in phvfiology will decide , whether certain 
of fpeeeh may fonietimec be conquered by the impetaoui 
fonie Urong naflioji. 
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harder fate. Dragged into the prefence of his c H 4 iP* 
conqueror, he was loaded with irons; and the .\H« 
ftern, unrelenting Cyrus, of wbofe jiun^ane tena- 
per of mind we have fo beatutiful , but fa flatter- 
ing a pidure in the philofophical romance of Xe- 
nophon, ordered him, with the melancjhbly traia 
of bis Lydian attendants, to be committed to the 
flames. An immenfe pile of wood and other 
combuftibles, was eredted in the mAft fpacious 
part of the city. *The mifirable vidims ^bciand . 
hand and foot, were placed 00 the top ofHbc 
pyre. Cyrus , furrouqded by his generals j wit- 
nefled the dreadful fpedacle, either from an abo- 
.minable principle of fuperftition , if he had bound 
himfelf by a vow to facrifice Crcefus as the firft 
fruits of his Lydian vidory , or from a motive of 
curiofity, equally cruel and impious, to try whe- 
ther Crcefus, who had fo magnificently ^adorned 
the temples and enriched the minifters of the 
gods , would be helped in time of need by the 
miraculous interpofuioa of his much honored 
protedors **• 

Meanwhile the unfortunate Lydian « opprefTed 
and confounded by the intolerable weight of his 
prefent calamity, compared. with the fecurity and 
iplendor of his former ftafe, recolleded hift me- 
morable convcrfation with the Athenian fage, and 
uttered with a deep groan: the name of Soloa^ 
Cyrus aflced by an interpreter, ^ Whofe name he 

^* Herodot 1. i. c. InxvL 

Y4 
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t a A p. invoked?" " His/' teplied Crtfifus, ^tnbolcletied 
Vn, by the profpeft of cei-cain death, ** whofc words 
-ought ever to fpeak io the heart of kings. " . This 
reply not befng fatisfatdory, he wad codamanded to 
expUinf at full length the fubjed of iiis thoughts. 
'Accordingly he related the itnffortant difcourfe 
^hich had pafled between bitftfelf ^nd the Athenian, 
of which it ^as the great tnbi-al, that lid man could 
be called happy till hfs death *'. 
Cyrus re. ' ' Tlie wofdsf of a dyii¥g inah 'are fitted to make a 
in'trfl!''" ^*'o^g iniprefliort on the beart. Thdfe of Crcefus 
vor! *" -deeply afifeded the ibind of CyrUs. The Perfiati 
confidered the fpeech of Sdlcin as addreffed to 
Tiimfelfj He repented df bis intended cruelty to- 
"Wards an unfortunate prtricej who had formerly 
Enjoyed all the j)0ftip'5f prcrfperity. and dreading 
the cdnfcealed verigeaiice that might hirk in the 
bofoifa'iof Faite, give oft!e*fe ihat the pyre ihduld 
h€ ektingaifeed. But ihe worknien who bad been 
cmploydd tb pYeparfe it , had perfcirrhed their taft 
with to much care, tHat the dtdet cduld fldt fpeedi- 
ly be obeyed. At that moment, Crdefus calling 
ori Ap^Hof Aii^bbfe f*V«*lce flirihe df Delphi had 
eiperiefti^ed his^fenerdb^' flrtUnifibencei arid wbofe 
perfidious braele bad hiade him fo urtgraiefbl a 
•tetumv the god, it is faid, fent k pJenlifal ihoWer 
to eKtJngfirih the pyri^. This eveht, which faved 
the Irfe, and^Avhicb-fuffirciently atiefted tbc ^ety of 
Crdefos^i ftroln^ly'retti^ttiitttnrded him tb the crtdii- 

lity of his conqueror. It feemed impoITible to pay 

•••■•■ I . 

*' See abo^,^. 305* 
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too much refpcd to a ni2U| who was evidently the c M A A 
favorite of heaven. Offul gave orders that he 



VII. 



fhould be feated by his fide, and thenceforth treated 
:is a king; a revolution oifortuno equally fudden 
and unexpected. But the mind of Croefus had 
unddrgone a ftill more important revolution; for, 
tutored in the ufeful fchool of adverfity » he learned 
to think with patience, and to a<ft with prudence; to 
g6vern his own pallibns by the didates of rcafon, 
and to repay by wholefome advice the generoiii^ 
behaviour of his Perfian mafter *'. 

The firft advantage which he dei'ived from the 
change in Cyrus's difpofition towards him , was 
the permiffion of fending his fetters to the temple 
of Delphian Apollo, wbofe flattering oracles had 
encouraged him to wage war with the Peufians. 
*' Behold , " were his meffengers inftruded to 
fay, " the trophies of our promifed fuccefs! be- 
hold the monuments of the unerring veracity of 
the god ! " The Pythia heard their reproach with 
a fmile of contemptuous indignation, and anfwered 
it with that folemn gravity which (he was fo 
carefully taught to affume: "The gods themfelves 
cannot avoid their ozon deftiny , much lefs avert, 
however they may retard , the determined fates 
of men. Croefus has fufFered , and juftly fufFered , 
for the crime of his anceftor Gyges, who intruded, 
as chief of the guards , with the perfon of 
Candaules , the laft king of the race of Hercules, 
was feduced by an impious woman to murder 
his mafter, to defile his bed, and to ufurp his 

^* Hetodot. 1. i. c. Ixxxix. 
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CHAP, royal digqity. For this nmplicated guilt of Gygcs 

VII. 'the misfortunes of CrcefiS 4la vc atoned; but know, 

that, through the favor of Apollo, thefe misfor- 

whofe pre. tunes have happened ihree years later than the 

dictions fa^eg ordained *'. " The Pythia then proceeded to 

•'e ex- 1 • I i. . 1 f 1 

plained to explain her aniwers concerning the event of the 
Ws (atts. ^ar againft Cyrus, and proved, to the convidlioa 
of the Lydians , that her words , if properly 
underftood, portended the deftrudion, npt of the 
Perfian , but of the Lydian empire. Croefus heard 
with refignation the report of his meffeugers, and 
acknowledged the juftice of the Delphian oracle, 
which maintained and increafed the luftre of its 
uncient fame. 

♦> Herodot. I. i. Cxd. et fef. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



Cyrus threatens the Ajiatic Colonies. — Tbdr Meafures, — 
The Spartans remonjlrate againji bis Dejign. — Conquejis 
of Harpagus. — Migrations of the vanquished Greeks. — • 
Cyrus takes Babylon, n — Cambyfes fubdues Egypt. — - 
Receives Tribute from the African Greeks. -— Reign 
of Darius. — Final Settlement of the Perjian Empire. — • 
Degeneracy of Manners. — Revolt of Ionia, — State 
of Greece. — The Ionian Revolt abetted by the Atheni- 
ans and Eretrians — yobo burn Sardis. — The AJtatic 
Greeks defeated by Sea and Land. — Their Condition 
under the Perjian Government* ' 



Di 



'URTNG the reign of Crccfus, and his four chap. 
vrarlike predeceffors, the Afiatic Greeks fometimes viii, 
enjoyed their favorite form of republican ffovcrn- ^J'"' 

r • r t ' 1 jrt- ' threatens 

ment , fometimes lubmitted to domeltic tyrants, the lo- 
alternately recovered and loft their national inde- »»'»"• 
pcndence. The fuccefs of the ambitious Cyrus \s\\\!\, 
was not likely t*o improve the condition of the A.C. 547. 
lonians , who , during the dependence of his 
fortune, had repeatedly ncgledted opportunities to 
deferve his gratitude. Before invading Lower Afia, 
he earneftly entreated them to fharc the glory of 
his arms ; but they preferred their allegiance to 
CrcBfus, before the friendfliip of a lefs known, and 
perhaps feyerer, tyrant. When the fortune of war^ 
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or rather the fupedprity of his own genius, had 
given Cyrus poffellion of all the neighbouring 
provinces, the lonians were forward to declare, 
hy cmbafTy, their acceptance of his proflFercd 
alliance; or^ if that ihould now be refufed, to 
requefl his protecflion on the fame terms required 
by his Lydian predeccffor. This fubmiflive propo- 
iai only inflamed the ambition of the Perlian ; and 
Bis celebrated anfwer ', on this occafion, clearly 
announced to the Greeks, that if they would 
efcape the rigor of fervitude, they muft owe their 
fafety to the ftrenuous exertions of a brave defence, 
not to the clemency of Cyrus. 

When his hoftile intentions were made known 
in Ionia, the inhabitants of that delightful country 
affembled in the Panionian grove, their ordinary 
rendezvous in general and important deliberations. 
This place, which, together with the adjoining 
proroontqry of Mycalc , was folemnly confecrated 
to Nepti^e, formed the centre of the Ionic coaft. 
Towards the north extended the fpacious bay of 
Epbefus , beyond which the beautiful peninfula of 
Clazomene ftretched an hundred mues into the 
^gean. On the fouth , the teititory of Miletus 
occupied fixty-two miles of the winding fhore. But 
ithe Milefians fent not their deputies to the prefent 
convention; for having been the confederates, not 



' Aftei* the Oriental fa!;hion , be anfwered them by an apolo^neb 
k piper feeing a great iwarm of fishes in the Tea, bigan to play, 
in order to allore theHi to hmd.'Bnt as they * difregarded kts iiibIh)*, 
bt emirioiyed a net with Htter fuccefe. When caught, the fithet 
jumped about in the net. But be told them, *' It is unnecefltey 
now to ilance , fince I have ceaftd to play. ** Herodot. L i. c cxU. 
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the fubjcfts of Croefus , they were admitted jnto 
the Perfian alliance on terms of equality and 
indeptndence. The Grecian intereft in Afia, thus 
ungeneroufly abandoned by the principal member 
of the confederacy, was fupported with unufual 
fpirit and unanimity by all the inferior communi* 
ties. Reprefentatives immediately appeared frooi 
Myus and Priene , which were fituate , lik^ 
IVliletus, on the coaft of Caria; from Ephefus^ 
Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Clazomen^, Erythrae, 
Fhocaea, and Smyrna, which formed the maritime 
part of Lydia ; and from the ifles of Chios and 
Saroos , which completed the whole number of 
the Ionic fettlements. 

Meanwhile the Eolians, alarmed by the fame 
clanger, convened in their ancient capital of Cyme.» 
Their inferior towns were, Larifla, Neontichus ^ 
Tenus, Cilia, Notion, ^ginoseffa, Pitan^^ ^^^ 
Myrina, and Greneia. Their territory was more 
extenfive and more fertile than that of theic 
Ionian rivals, but their climate lefs temperate*, 
their harbours lefs commodious , and their cities 
far lefs cbnfiderable in power and fame. 

It may feem extraordinary that the Dorians , 
efpecially thofe inhabiting the peninfula of Cariai 

* Herodotas*s eBcomium on the climate of Ionia is remarkable i 
V)i ii lu*ti fir^h rwf Kou ro Hocftwwf tTh ry fAt9 «f oevy, nx$ ruf ttfWr^ 
If ry xetXKt^ii) rrvyx^tHJf l^fvo-oArcvoi ^cXioci , wwtrw ocy^poHf^ tm^ ijut^tg 
i$iU4i : ** TheCe lonians , to whom Paoionium belongs , have builf 
cicier in the fined climate , and in the moft beautiful fituations, <^ 
all men whom we know »* Hi then proceeds .to obferfe , that -tho 
countriies on all fides of Ionia were oppteiTed by cold and hnmidity 
on the one hand • or heat and drought on the otiier, Herod. J. J. 
€• cxlii. 
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c JB A P. who were likewife dcftined to feel the PerGan 
vni. power, ihould not have joined in meafures neceffaiy 
for the common defence. But this circuinftance 
it is ftill poflible to explain. Of the fix Doric 
republics, who annually afTembled at Triopium 
to celebrate the feftival of Apollo \ four were 
encouraged, by their infular fituation, to contemn 
the threats of Cyrus. Cnidus , as will appear here- 
after, hoped to derive from art the fame advantages 
which its confederates , C05, Lindus, Jaliffus, and 
Camirus , enjoyed by nature. AndHalicarnaflus, 
the fixth Dorian ftate^ as we are informed with a 
laudable impartiality, by a native of that city, had 
been recently excluded from the Triopiah feftival 
This difgrace was occafioned by the fordid avarice 
of Agaficles the Halicarnaffian , who having con* 
quered in the Triopian games, carried away the 
tripod, which was the prize of his vidlory ; whereas, 
according to an eftabliflied rule, he ought to have 
confecrated it in the temple of Apollo. His facrilegc 
deprived his country of the common benefits of 
the Dorian name \ 
Contmft ^^ enliven the drynefs of geographical defcrip* 

between tion , effential , however, to the perfpicuity of the 
the ancient prefent narrative , we Ihould in vain turn our 

and nso ^ ^ , 

dern ftate thoughts to the adlual condition of the Afiatic 
of^Lower (hore. Few yeftiges remain of the Doric and 
Eolic cities ; and even the Ionic , which far 
furpaffed them in magnificence and fplendor, can 
fcarcely be recognized by the learned and curious 

' Three in (he ifle of Rhodes , one in Cos. 
f Herodot. 1. i. c. cxliv. 
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traveller. Nothing now remains but the indelible 
impreflions of nature ; the works of men have 
perifljed with themfelves. The phyfical advan* 
tages of Lower Afia continue nearly ' the fame 
now, as two thoufand years ago; but the moral 
condition of that country , compared to what it 
once was, is the filent obfcurity of the grave, 
contrafted with the vivid luftre of adlive life. 

The Afiatic Greeks, having examined the ftate 
of their affairs, were fully fenfible of their own 
weaknefs, compared with the ftrength of the enemy. 
In forming their eftablifhments in Afia, they had 
confined themfelves to a long and narrow line on 
the coaft, looking with a wilhful eye towards the 
mother country , from which, in every calamity, 
they expeded aflGftance and protedion. The refult, 
therefore, of the prefent deliberation was to fend 
an embafly into Greece, in order to explain t;hc 
danger to which they were expofed, and to (how 
the neceflity of powerful and timely aid. It might 
have been expeded that Attica , the native 
country of the lonians, (hould have received the 
firft vifit of the ambaffadors ; but Athens was then 
governed by the tyrant Pififtratus, who, it was 
fuppofcd , would be averfe to take arms againft 
a tyrant like himfelf. Sparta, though a republic 
of greater power and renown, was little conned^d, 
either by commerce or affinity, with the Greeks 
of Afia. The propofals of the Afiatic ambaffadors^ 
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' The clianres in the face of the country , produced chiefly by 
; the receding of the fea, may be feen in the (plendid work of MonC^ 
CfaoileulGottfficr, Lc< Voyage pittoref(|Qt dela Grice , etc 
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c H A p. therefore , were very coolly received by the 
vui. Spartm fenate. On fuch occafions, faowever, it 
was cuflomary to take. the opinions alfo of the 
people. In the afTembly convened for this purpofe, 
Pytbermus, a Fhocsean, clothed with purple, as a 
mark of hif; coniideration in his native country^ 
fpoke for himfelf and his colleagues. But the heaii- 
ties of his Ionic dialed were unable to move the 
refolution of the Lacedaemonians, who^ mindful of 
the ancient enmity between the Ionic and the Doric 
race, declined fending any forces into Afia, to 
The s ar- '^^^^ ^^^ arms of Cyrus. Though their ge;ncrofity 
uat It. furnifhed no public afliftance, their caution privately 
""hc^*** difpatched feveral Spartan citizens to obferve the 
againfthis Operations of the war. When thefe men arrived 
defign of in Ionia , they were eafily periluaded to exceed 
theAfiaric ^^^ bounds of their commiffion. They appointed 
Greeks. Lacrines, the moft confiderable of their number, 
to travel to the Lydian capital , in order to 
acquaint Cyrns, that if he committed hoftilities 
againft any of the Grecian cities, the Lacedaemo- 
nian republic would know how to punifli bis 
injuftice. Cyrus, aftonifhed at fuch an infoleat 
meffage from a people altog:ether unknown to him, 
aflced the Greeks prefcnt (for there was always a 
great number of Grecian fugitives in the armies of 
their neighbours) , who the Lacedaemonians were? 
and what number of men they could bring into 
the field? When informed of thefe particulars, 

• Herodotas leaves it uncertain whether this ignorance was not 
affected, the aietter co mark Jiis contempt. 

he 
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ht replied to the Spartan ambaflador , " That he 
never Aiould fear men who had a fquaxe in the 
midft of their city, in which they met together to 
pradice mutual falfehood and deception^; and that 
if he continued to enjoy the bleffings of health, 
he hoped to afford the Spartans more domeftic 
reafons of complaint, than his military preparations 
againft the Greeks of Afia. " 

The interview with Lacrines happened among 
the laft public tranfadions during Cyrus's reftdence 
at Sardis. Having reduced Croefus into captivity, 
the only enemy in thofe parts who feemed worthy 
of his arms , he was eager to return towards the 
Eaft , in order to complete his conquefts in Upper 
Afia.Thc Grecians he knew to be a warlike people; 
but as their numbers were inconfiderable , their 
cities fmall , and ill fortified , he thought proper to 
attempt in perfon cnterprifes of greater renown , 
and to commit the Grecian war to the (kill of his 
lieutenant, Harpagus '. 

In dbe courfe of a few months , this general 
made himfelf mailer of all the countries of Lower 
Afia , poffeffed by either Greeks or Barbarians. 
Having the command of men and labor , he 
caufed mounds of earth to be thrown up, adjacent 
to the Grecian walls. In this fervice , immenfe 

^ Cyrus alludes to the market-places, or public Tquares, coroR|on 
in all Grecian cities , with tkt ufe of which the Aiiatics were totally 
unacquainted, ** being deftitRte, ** as Berodotus fays, " of all 
Peaces of public refort. " 

* His predeceiTir, Mazares, died almoft immediatelt after he had 
taken Pden^ and MagneGa, and fold the inhabitants for flayes. 
ficrodor. 1. i. c. lai. 

Vol. I Z 
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€ u A p. numbers muft have perifhed by the darts of the 
VIII. enemy; but the work was no fooner completed, 
than the Perfians , running up the mounds , got 
pofTcflion of the walls, drove the Greeks from their 
battlements, overpowered them from their own 
fortifications, entered-, and facked their towns*. 
The Pho- When we confider the fury with which the wars 
jira*"* their ^^ ^^^ ancients were carried on, and reflcdl, that 
country. the immediate confequences of a defeat were fcr- 
oiymp. vitudc or death, we have reafon to believe that the 
• A. c 5ip. Greeks would make a refolute and bloody defence. 
This indeed fufficiently appears, by the evidence 
of a few fcattered fads prefer ved in hiftory. The 
firft place which Harpagus attacked was the cele- 
brated capital of the Pbocaeans, the moft northern 
city of Ionia. The inhabitants, as already men- ' 
tioned , were famous for their long and fuccefsfui 
navigations, in the courfe of which they had often 
vifited the coafts of Spain , the Mexico and Peru 
of the ancient world. The money derived from 
that country had enabled them to build the bcft 
fortification that was to be feen in all thofe parts; 
yet they entertained not any hopes of refifting the 
Perfian invaders. Such, however, was their love 
of liberty, and their dread of feeing in their ftreets 
the army of a conqueror, that they refolved on a 
ineafure which has been often propofed, but feldom 
executed. When Harpagus fentthem his commands, 
they begged the favor of a day's paufe for deli- 
beration. In all probability they had already taken 

* Herodot. lib* t. cip. dxil « dxiii » et feq. 
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many necefT^ry meafures for efFeding their cfcapeji c H A i^t 
for dufing that fliort interval ^ their Qiips were pre^ V«i* 
pared, their money and goods pUt on boards theiif 
wives and families embarked, and the >vhole comf 
tnunity was floating on the waves, when the Per* 
fians arrived to t^ke pbfleflion of defolated dwel* 
lings and empty walls. The advantageous fitua* 
tit)n of Phocjea, and the pains which had been taken 
to improve and to embellifh it, make this refolui 
tion appear the mOre extraordinary; if any thingi 
atleaft, can add to the wonder, that a whole 
people Ihould unanimoufly abandon their temples^ 
their altars, and what in ancient times feemed not 
Icfs facred , the tombs of their anceftors ; Aiould 
totally dived themfelves of every right to a Country 
which they bad been accuftomed to call thcilf 
own; and fet fail with their wives and children > 
ignorant whither to diredl their courfe, or in what ' 
friendly port they niight exped protedion ot 
repoffc **. 

The Phocsean fleet, confifting of mofe than twt) thetf |«l» 
hundred fail, made for the ifle of Chios^ which, df 
all the Ionic fettlements, feemed moft fecure againft 
the Perfian arms. Having arrived there j they 
endeavoured to purchafe from the Chians the fmall 
Oenufljan iflands ; But the Ghians, jealous of theii* 
commerce, and knowing the adventurous fpirit 6i 
the fugitives , denied their requefl:^ The Pho- 
caeans, thus cruelly rejeded by men of the fame 
race and language >yith themfelves^ fet fail on a 

-** HerodoL ]. i. $t dxW. 
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CHAP* much longer voyage, for the iflc of Cynus, of 
vui* Corfica, where, about twenty years before, they 
bacl formed a fmall eftabhfhment. As they coafled, 
in the night , along the folitary fiiore of their an« 
cient city , a few fliips , manned with enterprifmg 
crews, landed in the harbour, furprifed the Perfian 
garrifon, and put every man to the fword. After 
applauding this memorable ad of revenge, the 
whole fleet, tranfported with fury agaidft the Per- 
sians, bound therofelves by mutual oaths never to 
return to Fhocaea, until a burning ball of iron, 
which they threw into the fea, (hould again emerge 
Part of unextineruiflied ". Yet fuch is the powerful a<> 

them fc- If 1 • • I 1 • • 1 ' 

turn. jtachment of men to their ancient habitations, tb^ 

in a few hours, more than one half of the fleet, un- 
able to rcfift the alluring profpedl of their native 
fhore, difregarded their oaths, and failed for the well- 
• known harbour. The deftrudion of the Perfian 
garrifon removed the only obftacle in the way of imr 
mediate poffeflion; and the blame of this maifacre 
might be thrown on their countrymen who fled, 
while thofe who returned to Phocsea might prove 
their innocence, by fpeedily fubmittitig to every 
burden impofed on them. Meanwhile, the beft 
and braveft portion of the Phocaean republic ar- 
rived with fafety at .the ifland of Corfica; where, 
their fubfequent adventures, not being immediately 
connedled with our prefent fubjed , will merit 
attention in another part of this hiftory '*. 
The Te. Xhe Phocxans were not the only people of 

in"AUeia. AfiatJc Grecce \vho deferted their country, rather 

" Ilerodot. 1. i. c. clxv. ** Idem. ibid. 
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tlian abandon their liberty. The Teians , "who 
inhabited the fouthern fiiore of the Ionic peninfula; 
had not yet been foftened into cowardice by the 
effeminate mufe of Anacreon. They followed the 
generous example which the inhabitants of Phocae^ 
had fet; forfook a city in which they could no 
longer remain free , and fought refuge in Abdera, 
an ancient colony of Clazomene , on the coaft of 
Thrace , and near the mouth of the river Neffus *'. 
The city of Clazomene, now mentioned , was built 
on the continent; but on the'prefent occafion, the 
inhabitants, to avoid flavery, fettled in eight fmall 
iflands, at a little diftance from the fiiore, on 
which they founded a new city , the model of that 
of Venice. The advantage which the Clazome- 
iiians enjoyed by nature , the Cnidians endeavoured 
to procure by art. They occupied the extremity 
.of the Carian peninfula; and their city being join. 
ed to the c6ntinent by an illhmus of only half k 
imile broad, they attempted, by riae^ris of a ditch, 
to detach themfelves entirely from the main lanrf. 
If this could be effeAed, they might d^fpife the 
j^ower of their enemies, who not having as yet 
fubdued the Phoenicians, poffeffed n6t any naval 
force fqffijcient to conquer the Grecian ifleis. But 
the approach of the Perfians , and ftill more their 
own fuperftitioUs fears ,^ interrupted this ufeful 
tindertaking; arid( the cfty of Cnidus, tiS well sii 
all others on the Afiatic coaft , Miletus alone 
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<L H A P* excepted, were reduced to unconditional fuhmiflRoa 

yiii, ynder the Perfian yoke, 
Cjruf be. While the arnis of Harpagus >ycre thps fuc- 
byfom^^ Cefsful on the \veftern fliQre, thofe af Cyrus ^c^ 
oiyrap. quired ftill greater glory in the central parts of 
Afia '*. With amazing r<ipidity his vidlorvou$ 
troops over- ran the rich countries between the 
•JVIediterranean and the Tigris. Every thing gave 
way before their valor ^nd their fortune. The 
city of Babylon alone ^ the ancient and proi^d csipi- 
tal of the Aflyrian empire, oppofed its lofty andi 
impenetrable walls to the ambition of the con- 
queror. When all the countries round were re- 
itluced into obedience , it inight feem ^bfurd in the 
inhabitants of one place to think of refifting the 
Perfian arms. But when we confider the fingular 
yefources of this place , we fball perceive , that a 
deOgn which would have beenobftinate folly in any 
Other citizens, was no more than proper firmnefs 
in the Babylonians^ Their capital , \vhich was ce- 
lebrated for its niagnificence, wealth, and magnir 
tude, when nothing deferving the name of capital 
cxifted elfewhere in the world, was fityate in a fpa- 
cious plain , furrounded on all fides by. broad an4 
yapid rivers. The outward walj was of a firngt 
quadrangular form, three hundred feet bigh,feventy- 
Jpve brpad, extending fixty miles in circumference, 
jj^ndf^rrovmded by a deep ditch, gontinually fupplied 

'^ Xeoophon^s Cyfopsedta, aod Herodotus, contain the materials 
for the reign of Cyrus, as far as it is connected with the hiftory of 
Qreece. It is foreign to the fubject of the prefect work, to eiamine 
^^ differences between theft authors. 
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with water. Behind this extraordinary bulwark, chap. 
of whofe cxiftence the wall of China and the yiii. 
pyramids of ^ Egypt can alone ferve to convince 
modern incredulity , was another of almofl; equal 
diraenfions; and befides both thefe general fortifi^ ^ 
cations, each divifion of the city bad its appro-r 
priated mounds and defences. It is unneceflary to 
defcribc the towers, temples, and gardens, which 
by their fingular greatnefs evidendy announced the 
fcat of a mighty empire. Thefe magnificent mor 
numents tended , indeed , to adorn , but others , 
lefs fplendid, ferved to defend Babylon *'. Thefe 
were magazines of corn and provifions, capable of 
maintaining the inhabitants for twenty years; and 
arfenals, which fupplied with arms fuch a number 
of fighting men as feemed equal to the conqueft 
or defence of a powerful monarchy. It was to be 
expeded that Babylon would exert its utmoft 
flrength , being then governed by Labynetus, or 
Belthazar, whofe defpotifm, injuftice, and impiety, 
exceeded even the crimes of his father Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and left him no room to exped forgivencfs 
from the clemency of Cyrus. 

During two years Cyrus blocked up the city , Takes the 
without attaining any nearer profpedl of fuccefs 
than when he firft approached its walls. The 
events of this memorable fiege are not related 
by ancient writers. We only know, that the 
efforts of the Perfians proved fruitlefs, until ftrength 
was direded by (Iratagem. The river Euphrates. 
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*' Herodot. 1. i* e. eiixiic ct Ctq.* 
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CHAP, entered, by a deep channel, the northern walls of 
VUl. Babylon, and ifluing forth from the oppofite fide, 
almoft equally bifeded the city. Of this circum* 
fiance Cyrus availed himfelf to become mafter of 
the place. He employed his numerous army ia 
digging ^ profound cavern adjacent to the lofty 
mound which confined the courfe of the river. 
This work being completed , he patiently waited 
an opportunity for cutting the mound , and thus 
turning the waters of the Euphrates into the pre- 
pared cavern ; fmce if this could be done without 
being perceived by the enemy, his troops, Rationed 
at the two paflages of the Euphrates, in and out o( 
the city, might enter Babylon by the channel which 
the river had abandoned. This defign was hap- 
pily executed , when the Babylonians , who had 
long defpifed the impotent efforts of the befiegers, 
were employed in celebrating a feftival >^ith every 
circumftance of the moft licentious fecurityi The 
mound of the Euphrates being divided, the higheft 
waters deferted their channel , the river became 
fordable, and the troops of Cyrus, who, had not 
the Babylonians been fiinkin riot and debauchery, 
might have been confined between the walls , and 
t)verwhelmed by darts from the battlements, made 
their entrance unperceived into the plafce; cut to 
pieces the unarmed inhabitants; arid having* punifii- 
cd an impious king and his voluptuous courtiers, 
took poffeflTion of the gre^tefl and richefit city of 
the ancient world '*. 

'* Herodot. 1. i. •r-«lsxviii. — C; ciecit. 
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This rtjemorable event rendered Cyrus fole 
mafter of thofe valuable countries around the Tigris 
and Euphrates, which, from time immemorial , 
had been the feat of defpotifm and luxury , wealth 
and wickednefs. The adive ambition of this great 
priqce was adopted by the emulation of his imme- 
diate fdcccffors. His fon Cambyfes received the 
fabmiffidn of Tyre and Cyprus, and effecfled the 
important conqueft of Egypt , in the confequelnces 
of which the Greek colonies in that country , and 
00 the adjoining coaft of Africa , were involved. 

In the eighth century before the Chriftian sera ^ 
the adventurous colonies in Ionia and C^ria had, 
amidft other commercial, or rather piratical expe** 
ditions , undertaken a voyage to Egypt. Theiif 
brazen* armor *■ , their courage , and their ^dlivity , 
wdre beheld with amazement and terror by thtf 
Egyptians , then divided by faftiori , and torn by 
(edition. Pfammetichus , one' of the many pre- 
tenders to the throne , engigiitl the Greeks iri 
his fervice. Through their valor and difciplind 
he became matter of Egypt. His rewards atid 
promifes prevailed on them to fettle in that country. 
They upheld the throne df his fucceffors, until 
Apries, the fourth in defcent froni Pfanimetichiis , 
Jlaving undertaken an unfortunate expedition againflf 
the Greek colony df Cyrene , was dethroned bjj 
Amafis , the contemporary and ally of Croefus '*. 

Amafis rivalled thtl Lydian ptinc* , in his pit"-- 
ciality for the language and manners oJF the' Gi^eeks/ 

»' H^rodot. 1. H. «. th'i. it feq; 

^* Hexodot. ibid, et Diodor. SiouM.i. c. xW|* 
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He raifed a Cyrenian woman to the honors of his 
bed. The Greeks who had fcrved his predeceffor^, 
and who , in confequence of the Egyptian law , ob- 
liging the fon to follow the profeflion of his father , 
now amounted to near thirty thoufand , he removed 
to Memphis , his capital , and employed them as 
his' body - guard. He encouraged the correfpond« 
cnce of this colony with the mother -country; in- 
vited new inhabitants from Greece into Egypt; 
promoted the commercial intercourfe between the 
two nations ; and afligned to the Greek merchaius 
for their refidence the town and diftridl of Nau- 
cratis , on the Nile , where they enjoyed the free 
cxercife of their religious proceflions and folem- 
nities,, and where the induftry of the little ifland of 
^gina ia Europe , and the opulence of feveral 
Greek cities in Afia , ereded temples after the 
falhion of their rcfpedive countries **. 

This able prince was fucceededby his foaPfam- 
roenitus , foon aftex.Cambyfes mounted the throne 
of Perfia. While Cambyfes made preparations 
for invading Egypt , Pfamraenitus imprudently 
excited the rcfentment of Phanes ** , a Halicarnat 
fean by birth , and an officer of much authority in 
the Grecian guards. Phanes having dexteroufly 
cfiFeded his efcape from Egypt , offered his ferviccs 
to Cambyfes , who by this time had coUedled the 
Grecian and Phoenician fleets. This armament, 
however , feemed unequal to the conqueft of Egypt ; 
smd to conduct an army thither by land , was an 



'* Uerodot. 1. iL c. clii. ct fe^. '* Herodot. 1. iii. o. iv. ete. 
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pndertaking of extreme difficulty, The main ob- 
ftacle was overcome by the experience of Phanes. 
He advifed Cambyfes to purchafS the friendfhip of 
an Arabian chief, who agreed to tranfport on camels 
afufficient quantity of water for theufe of thePer- 
fians in their paflage through the defert. With 
the punctuality peculiar*' to his nation, the Ara- 
tiap fulfilled his engagement. The Perfian army 
joined the fle^t before Pelufium ; that place , re- 
garded as the key of Egypt , fu^rendere^ after a^ 
(hort fiege ; Pfammenitus was defeated in a great 
battle ; and the whole kingdom fubmitted to a 
haughty conqueror " , whom profperity rendered 
incapable of pity or remorfe. 

His cruel , outrageous , and almoft frantic be- 
haviour in Egypt, alarmed the neighbouring Afri- 
gjans, who fought to avert the tempeft from thenj- 
felves by fpeedy offers of fubmiffion and tribute. 
This prudent meafure was adopted even by the 
Greek inhabitants of Cyrenaica, who had braved 
the united power of Egypt and Libya. The 
African Grf^ciks were a colony of Thera , the moft 
fouthern ifland of the ^gean, and itfelf a colony 
of the Lacedaemonians *'. During the heroic 
ages , but it is uncertain at what precife «ra , the 
adventurous iflanders fettled in that part of the 
Sinus Syrticus , which derived its name from the 
principal city', Cyrene, and which is now loft in 
the defert of Barca. Defcended from Laced?qmon § 
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CHAP, the Cyrenians naturally prcferved the regal form of 
Viu. government. Un^ier Battus, the third prince of 
that name , their territory was well cultivaited , and 
their cities populous and flourifbing. Six cen- 
^ turies before the Chriftian 3era , they received a 

tonfiderable acceflion of inhabitants from the mo- 
ther-country. Emboldened by this reinforcement, 
they attacked the neighbouring Libyans**, and 
feized on their poffeffions. The injured craved 
iifliftance from Apries king of Egypt*'. A con- 
federacy was thus formed , in" order to reprefs the 
incurfions , and to chaflife the audacity of the 
European invaders. But the valor and difcipline' 
of Greece , though they yet feared to encounter 
the power of Cambyfes, and the renown of Perfia > 
always triumphed over the numbers and the fero- 
city of Africa*' : nor did Gyrene become tribatary 
to Egypt , till Fgypt itfelf had been fubdued by a 
Grecian king, a^id the fceptre of the Pharaohs and 
6f Sefoftris had paffed into the hands of the Pto- 
lemies *'. 

Cambyfes is faid to have died by an accidental 
wound from his own fword. Darius Hyftafpes , 
the throne the third in fucceflion to the empire ( for the fliort 
oiymp.*' ^PS^ ^f ^^^ prieft Smerdis defcrves only Co be 
ixiv. 4c mentioned in the hiftbry of the palsice) , poffeffed 
A. c. sai* ^[^g political abilities , but reached not tha magna- 
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*f Herodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicnl 1. 1. c. xUL 
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nimity, of Cyrus. His ambition was unbounded , chap* 
isind his avarice ftill greater than his ambition. T# vill. 
difcriminate the charadlers of the three iirft and 
moft illuftrious of their monarcbs, the Perfians , in 
the expreflive language of the Eaft , ftykd Cyrus 
the father , Cambyfes the mafter , or tyrant , and 
Darius the broker , of the empire. The laft- 
mentioned prince added the wealthy, but unwarc 
like , nations of India to his dominions. This 
important acquifition , which clofed the long feries 
of Perfian conqueds in Afia , was formed into the 
twentieth fatrapy , or great divifion , of the empire. 
The other military cnterprifcs of this prince ( as . 
we ihall foon have occafion to relate ) were lels 
fuccefsful. But his reign is chiefly remarkable, 
as the fuppofed xra at which the religious and 
civil polity of the Perfians received that form 
which they afterwards invariably retained. 

Yet it muft be acknowledged , that the greateft The fop. 
learning and ingenuity have failed in the arduous If^J^ 
talk of afcertaining the age , and ftill more of ev aOer. 
plaining the dodrines , of Zoroafter. At what- 
ever period he lived , he certainly did for the Per- 
fians, what Homer and Hefiod are faid to ha\^e 
done for the Greeks **. His theogony *' ^ as the Reiigipn 
Greeks would have called it , confifted in the ex- ^^« ^^ 
Iravagant dodrine of the two principles , in forage 
moral precepts , and innumerable abfurd cer^ 
monies. The magi , or priefts , who probably 
derived fome fhare of their influence from pra^fiifing 

^* See fibove» p. a^o. ^' Uc.rodpt. 1. i. c. cyzxil. , 
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CHAP, thofe occult fcienccj afterwards diftinguiflied by 
VIII. their name , were ftrongly protefted by the author* 
ity of the prophet. ^Though your good works," 
fays the Sadder, ^ exceed the fands on the fca- 
fliore , or the ftars of heaven, they will all be un- 
profitable, unlefe accepted by the prieft, to whom 
you muft pay tithes of all you poffefs , of your 
goods , of your lands , and of your money. The 
priefts are the teachers of religion , they know all 
things, and deliver all men." Ne5ct to the priefts, 
the royal family , and particularly the reigning 
prince , was the peculiar care of Zoroafter. In 
their prayers and facrifices , the Perfians were not 
allowed to folicit individually for themfelves the 
protedion of heaven, but only for the great king, 
and for the nation at large. In celebrating their 
religious worlhip , they employed neither altars, 
nor images , nor temples ; they even derided the 
folly of fuch pradices in others, probably (fays 
Herodotus ) not believing , like the Greeks , the 
inature of the gods to refemble that of men. On 
the fummits of the higheft mountains they facri- 
ficed to the divinity , and the whole circle of the 
heavens they called God. They facrificed , be- 
fides , to the elements , particularly fire , which 
they confidered as the pureft fymbol , and moft 
powerful agent , of the Divine Nature. They 
bdrrowed, however , the worfliip of fome other 
divinities from the Aflyrians and Arabians ; for 
of all ancient nations , the Perfians , according 
to Herodotus , were the moft difpofed to adopt 
the cuiloms of their neighbours. They iboa 
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preferred the drefs , and as an effential part of c 
drefs , the arms of the Medes to their own. When 
they became acquainted with the Greeks , they '^ 
learned the worft and mod unnatural of their vices. 
There was fcarcely any abfurdity , or any wicked- 
Dels , which they might not imbibe, from the li- 
centious caprice, the univerfal corruption , and 
the exceffive depravity of Babylon. The hardy 
and intrepid warriors , who had conquered Afia , 
were themfelves fubdued by the' vices of that lux- 
urious city. In the fpace of fifty-two years , which 
intervened between the taking of Babylon , and 
the difgraceful defeat at Marathon , the fentiments, 
as well as the manners of the Perfians, underwent 
a total change ; and , notwithftanding the boafted 
fimplicity of their religious worfhip , we Ihill find 
them thenceforth opprefled by the double yoke 
of dtfpotifm and fuperflition , whofe combined in- 
fluence extinguilhed every generous feeling, and 
checked every manly impulfe of the foul **. 

The tendence towards this internal decay was nt 
not perceived during the reign of Cyrus , whofe ^^ 
extraordinary abilities enabled him to foften the 
rigors of defpotifm , without endangering his au- 
thority. He committed not the whole weight of 
government to the infolence of fatraps, thofe proud 
fubditutes of defpotifm , who were ever ready to 
betray their truft , and abufe their power. The 
inferior governors of towns and diftrids were ap- 
pointed and removed by himfelf , to whom only 

'* XMoyb. de loft. Cyri» L Hu f. a^S— MS* 
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they were accountable. By an ioftitution , fome- 
what refembling the modem poft, he provided for 
exad and ready information qoncerning the public 
occurrences in every part of bis doniinioDs. The 
vigilant ibepfaerd of bis people, be was always 
ready to hear their petitions , to redrefs tbeJK 
grievances , and to reward their merit. Nor dici 
the love of eafe or pleafure ever interfere with the 
difcharge of his duty , in which he placed the 
greateft glory and happinefs of bis reign. '\ 

His fucceffors were univerfally diftinguiihed by 
f n exorbitant ambition , nourifhed by the immeofe 
reiburces of their empire, which under Darius 
amounted to fourteen thoofand five hundred and 
fixty Euboeic talents, a fum equal to three mil- 
devrofthat Ijons fix hundred and feventy-five thouland pounds 
noaart . j(^^j.jipg Qf this vaft revenue , which , confider- 
ipg the value of money In ancient t^mes, exceeded 
thirty millions at prefent , the Greek cities oo the 
coaft , together with the Cariaps , Lycians , and 
feveral other nations of Afia Mipor , paid only the 
thirty- fix th part, a little i more than a hundred 
thoufand pounds. Befides thi^ flated income, 
Darius might on every neceflary occasion demand 
the money and fervices of his fubjeds. His pre* 
deceflbrs were contented with voluntary contribu* 
tions, and a militia. This prince cftabii{bed taxes, 
and a (landing army. The number of his troops 
equalled the refources of his treafury ; and both- 
cprr<efponded to the extentpf his dominions, whi^l^ 
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eatnpfchbndtd the greateft and nibft {idpulotis tia* § h 
tions of the eatth. The barbarity of the nof thertl V 
Scythwn$ , an<f the pertinacious tpirit of the Eu* 
j^opean Greeks 5 the only eriemies Mrhorii it re' 
ihained for him to conquer, feemed feeble bafrieri 
againft the progrefe of univerfal monarchy. In thdf 
cxtenfive regions of Afia, every head bowed to th€ 
tiatfa of the great king^ who in ian annlial prOgref* 
through the central parts of his empire j fpent th6 
winter in the warm plains of Babylbn ; enjoyed thd 
happy temperature of fpring in the city of Sula^ 
which adorned the flowery banks of the h'ulaeusj ' 
and avoided the fummer heats in his fpacioUs pa» 
kce at Eebatanj fanned by the refrelhing breezes 
of the Median mountains **. 

But Darius couJd not enjoy the fplendof of his His 
pfefent greatnefs, while a fitigle nation had me* ^'J*' 
rited his fcfentment, without feeling the Weight of oiyt 
hi? revenge. The wandering hordes of Scythia '*'^ 
have beeUj itt all ages, formidable to the civilized 
kingdom^ of the Eaftr. Thrice before the reign 
of Darius tfhe inhabitants of that frozen region had 
over-ruti the fineft provinces of Afia. Fighting 
againft thefe barbarians, the founder of thePerfiart 
empire had toft his arttiy and his life, tt belortgcd. 
to his warlike fucceffot to punifh thd ferocity ol 
thsit rudfe^and^ uncultivated , but bold and high* 
minded pfeople. With an army ^ it ii faid , of 
fevert hundred thoufand' men, £>atius traverfed 
Afia Minor j croffed- the Thraciaii BofphotUSi 

4^ Xenoph. ibid, et llerodat. 1. iii.. r. tkxlki ti feti* 

Vol* L a it 
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c H A r. ravaged Thrace , and arrived on the banks of the 
vui. Danube. IVleanwhile a fleet of fix hundred fail 
left the AGatic coaft, and paffing the narrow feas 
which join the^gean to theEuxine, coafted in a 
northern diredion the fhtores of the latter , entered 
the mouth of the Danube, and failed along that 
river until they joined the army. The Danube 
was paffed by the ufual expedient of a bridge of 
boats, which was built by the ailiftance of the fleet, 
conapofed chiefly of Grecians, who were left ta 
guard the work of their hands againfl: the dangers 
of the elements , and the deftrudive rage of the 
Barbarians ". 
lofes great This formidable army, colleded from fo many 
part of hill jjj^j^j,^ provinces, boldly entered the vaft unculti- 
vated wilds of Scythia, in which they continued 
for five months, continually expofed to hunger 
and • thirft , and the darts of the flying enemy. 
When they prepared to return from an expedition 
in which they had already loft the beft part of their 
ftrength , their good fortune , rather than their 
prudence, faved them from immediate defttudion. 
It had been agitated among the Greeks , whether 
they ought not to demolifh the bridge ; a meafure 
ftrongly recommended to them by the Scythian 
tribes, who having ravaged all the adjacent country, 
expeded to revenge the invafion of the Peffians, by 
confining them , without refource , in an inhofpitaUc 
defert. Miltiades , an Athenian, defcended from 
the heroic Ajax , eagerly embraced this propolaL 

3^ Htrodot. h iv.6. 2. et fe^. 
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He was king , or tyrant bf the city of Cardia , 
fitu^^e near the neck of the Thracian Chcrfonefus, 
There his uncle , of the fame name, planted a 
Grecian colony, which uniting with the barbarous 
lyatives , formed a fmall community , the ^overn- 
iBcnt of which defcended to the fon of his brother 
Gimon, who increafed the population of therifing 
f^te by new inhabitants from Athens. The ge- 
nerous fon of Cimon , though , like all the princes 
of thofc parts , he held his authority under the ^ 
protedion of Darius , preferred the recovery of 
national independence to the prefervation of per-, 
fonal dignity. The other chiefs of the Grecian, 
cities liftened with apparent pleafure to his argu-^ 
ments for deftroying the bridge, and thus deliver-. 
cd themfelves for ever from the yoke of Perfia. 
Hiftiaeus, tyrant of Miletus , was alone averfe to 
this bold refolution. He obfcrved to the little 
tyrants of the Afiatic Greeks, « That their own 
intereft was intimately conneded with the fafety of 
Darius and his Perfians. Under the aufpicious 
influence of that powerful people, they each of 
them enjoyed royalty in their refpedive common- 
wealths : but fliould the empire of the Perfians 
fall,, (and what lefs could be expedcd from the de- 
ftrudion of Darius and his, army ? ) the Greeks 
would immediately difcover their partiality foi^ re- 
j^ublican government, baniih their kings, and re- 
affume liberty. " The opinion of Hiftiaeus pre- 
vailed ; the Perfians repaffed the Danube : but 
Miltiades, dreading their refentment , had previ- 
oufly retired to Athens , wh'«rc, twenty-three years 

•Aa^j 
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c^H^A P. after the ^qytbian expedition, he enjoyed a more 

\UL favorable opportunity of difplaying bis attarhng^ent 

19 tl;e caufe of liberty, in the ever memorable 

battle of Marathon '*. 

Re aocom- If (be public-fpiritec\ Athenian e:xcite4 the hatred 

SumI*** aqd revenge, tl^e (elfifli tyrant of Miletus deTervcd 

tfpptr the gratitude and the rewards of Darius. To 

**^* continue the fovercign of his native city feemed 

^ a Ilation below his merit ; he was taken into the 

confidence of Darius , and accoippanying bim to 

Sardis, a,nd afterwards to Sufa, became the frieod, 

counfelloi:, and favorite of the great king. White 

I^iftrdeus ailed fuph a diftinguifiied part at the 

Perfian court , his nephew Ariftagoras , to whom^ 

he had committed the government of IMiletus^t 

incurred the difpleafgre of Artaphernes", thehro. 

tlier of Darius , and governor of Sacdis. The 

li^prefentations of that minifter , he well knew, 

>yould be fu$cient to ruin him , both with his 

uncle and with Darius, by whom he might be de- 

prived not only of his authority , but of his life. 

Governed by thefe confiderations , Ariftagoras 

meditated a revolt'*, when a meffcnger unex- 

Secftjcdly arrived from Hiftiaeus , exhorting, him to 
ut meafure. The crafty Milefian, who difliked 

^ ^t Herodot. I. iv. c. i. et feq, 

' * Ariftagoras bad quarrelled with Megabates., the kiafiiiaii of 
Krtaphernes (Gnce both were of the blood royal )» during a frnitleft 
tKpedition, in which they feem to have enjoyed a joint command, 
a^ainft the ifland of Naxos, one of the CycladM. Htrodou L iL 
•. xxviii. et feq. 

" Hcrodot. 1. V. c zxxvi. juxyli. • , 
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the rcftraint of a court, and die uncouth manners 
of the Perfians, languifhed for an honorable pre- 
tence to return to his native cdtintry ; and he faw 
not any means more proper for affording fuch aii 
opportunity, than the tumults of the Greeks, 
which , as lieutenant of Darius , he would pro- 
bably be fent to quell. His meflage confirmed 
the refolution of Ariftagoras, who , as the firft adk 
of rebellion againft the Perfians , formally re- 
nounced all power over his feHow-citizens '^. Af- 
ter giving this feemiugly difmterefted proof 6f his 
regard for the public, he ereded the ftandard of 
freedom , which was foon furrounded by the flower 
of the Ionian youth ; by whofe afliftance , tra- 
vcrfing the whole ' coaft , he aboliflied id every 
city the authority of kings , and proclaimed to all 
worthy to acquire it, the double bleflBng of civil 
liberty and national independence ". 

The revolt thiis happily eflEcded , could not 
however' be maintained without more powerful 
refources than the ftrength, the bravery, and the' 
enthufiafm of the Afiatic Greeks. In orddr to 
refift the force of the Pcrfian Empire , which , it 
was eafy to forefec , would foon be exerted ia' 
crufliing their rebellion, it wias ncceffary for the 
lonians to obtain the protei^on and co-operation 
of their brethren in Europe. This impohant ob-' 
jed was committed to the prudence and aiftivity of 
Ariftagoras, who having fettled the affairsrx>f the 
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CHAP. Eaft, undertook, for the . public fervice , an cm« 

VIII. bafly into Greece. 
Hit pro- Lacedsemon ftill contintied , rather in name, 

sptrtjf*** however, than in reality, the moft powerful ftate 
in that country. Though their gbvernment was, 
in ftrid language , of the republican kind , yet the 
Spiirtans fometimes beftowed an extraordinaiy au- 
thority on their kings. This degree of pre* 
eminence, more honorable than any that birth or 
fortune can beftow, the public efteem had con- 
ferred on Cleomenes. To him tliereforc Arifta^ 
goras, after arriving at Sparta, found it neceflary 
to apply :" ; and in order to eflfeft the obje<fl of hi$- 
comnaiflion , he defcribed to the Spartan king the 
immenfe wealth of the Perfians , which they had 
neither virtue to enjoy , nor valor to cfefend. He 
painted in the warmeft colors, the love of liberty 
which animated the lonians, and their firm expeo-i 
tation that the Spartans would enable them to main- 
tain that political independence, which their own' 
laws taught them to confider as the moft valuable 
of all human poffeffions. Their intercft and their 
glory , he obferved , were on this occafion moft 
fortunately united : foi* how much greater glory 
might be acquired by conquering Aiia , than by 
ravaging Greece? and how much eafier would it 
be to defeat the Perfian archers , than to fubdue 
the Arcadians or Argives, who knew, as well as 
the Spartan^ themfclves^ the ufe of the fpear and 
buckler ? Their journey to Sufa , the rich capital 

V Hfrodot. I. V, c. xlix. et fc^. 
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of the Pcrfian dominions, would be not only fafe c 
but dclIgbtfuL To prove this , he fhowed the 
Spartan a brazen tablet, on which, itisfaid, were 
engraved all the countries, fcas, and rivers, of the 
ancient world. Pointing to the coaft of Afia Minor, 
and the cities of thelonians, with which Cleomenes 
was already acquainted , he fhowed himgjjfljoining 
to thcfe, the beautiful and rich country of Lydia. 
Next to the celebrated kingdom of Croefus ( he 
obferved ) extend the fertile fields of Phrygia,. 
equally adapted to agriculture and pafturage. Be- 
yond Phrygia lie the territories of the Capado- 
cians , whom the Greeks call Syrians. Farther 
towards the eaft dwell the wealthy Cilicians , who 
pay an annual tribute of five hundred talents to the- 
king; next to them live the Armenians, abound-' 
ing in cattle; and laft of all the Matienians , bor-' 
dering on the province of Ciffia, and the flowery 
banks of the Choafpes ** , containing the fiiperb' 
city ofSufa, and the invaluable treafury of Darius. 
This imnienfe fpace is filled by well -inhabited 
countries , interfedled by excellent roads, andfup-" 
plied at proper diftances with convenient places of - 
refreOiment and accommodation, even for a great 
army. Cleomenes having patiently liftened to the 
verbofe defcription of the Milefian , anfwered him 
with Laconic brevity, " In three days I will de- 
cide concerning the propriety of your demand *'.'* 
At the expiration of that time, Ariflagoras failed. 
not to repair to the place appointed , where he W2«i 

♦• Otherwire called the Eulseas, as above, p. 3S3» 
**.Herodot. ibid. 

A a 4 
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^f: H A ^^ foon wet by the Spartan king , vrha afted him , In 
VJ[ilt hoy^ many cjays they might nciarch to Sufa ? Hero 
the ufn^} pfrudence of Ariftagoras forfook him; for 
l)e ought not tq have tol4 the true diftance , £ayi 
Herodptus , if he had wiQied to engage the Spartans 
to ^ccpmpany him- Bnt he replied unguardedly, 
Irhat trilling at the r;^e of about eighteen miles 
^ day , tney might reach Sufa in three mojaths, 
Vis wpi Vpon this Cleon\enes exclaimed with indigoatioa, 
Jta<V*^ ^ Milefian ftranger, you muft be gone from Sparta 
ttiere^ hefore the getting of the ftin ; for you have made a 
very inaufpicipys and a very dac^erous propofal, 
in advifing the Spartans to undertake a journey of 
three months from the Greci^ fea. " With this 
fpverc reprima,nd he left Ariftagoras, and imme- 
diately returned borne. The artful Milefian , how-i 
ever, \yas not to be difboncerted by a firft refufal. 
According to the cuftom of ancient times , v^^hen men 
endeavoured to paint to the eye the feelings of the 
heart, he clothed hjmfelf in the garment of a fup- 
pliant , and fought protcdion in the houfe of Cleor 
menes. Having obtained the favor of a third 
audience , he attempted to effed by money what 
he could not accomplifli by argument But he 
fpund it as difficult to bribe, as it had been toper- 
fijade , the Spartan ; and although he tempted him 
yrith the offer of above five thoufand pounds (an 
immenfe fum in Greece inthofe days), it was im-^ 
pioflible to renderXleomenes propitious to his dc- 

♦* Herodot. I. v. c. !i. 
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. Ariftagoias , thus imgenerotrny difmiffed from 
Sparta , had recourfe to the Athenians , from whom 
he had reafon to expecl a more favorable recep- 
tion. Athens was the mother -country of the 
Ionian^, who formed the greateft and moft diftin- 
guiihed portion of the Afiatic Greeks. The Athe- 
nians, as a maritime flate, had always maintained 
^ clofer connexion than the Spartans with their 
diilant colonies ; and as they pofTefled , for that 
early age, a very confiderable naval ftreogth , they 
were not averfc to a diftant expedition. Befides 
thefe reaficxns , which at all times mud have had no 
fmall influence on their councils , the prefent fitua- 
tion of their republic was peculiarly favorable to 
the caufe of Ariftagoras. The free form of go- 
vernment, gradually introduced by the progreflBvc 
fpirit of liberty , had been defined by the laws of 
Solon , and confirmed by the unanimous approba^ 
tion of the whole people. The public affcmbly, 
confifling of all citizens who had attained the age 
qf manhood, was in veiled with the executive, as 
y/dl as the legiflative powers of governnofent. The 
nine archons were rather the mioifters j than , as their 
name denotes , the governors of the republic. 
The fenate, confiding firft of four, and afterwards 
of five, hundred members , was conftituted by lot, 
the moft popular mode of appointment. The court 
of the Areopagus , originally intruded with the 
criminal jurifdidtion , aflumed an cxtenfive power 
in regulating the behaviour and manners of the 
citizens. It confifted only of fuch magiftrates as 
had difcharged with approbation the duties of their 
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CHAP, refpedivc offices. The members were named for 
VUi, life; and as, from the nature of the inftitxition , 
they were perfons of a mature age , of an extenfive 
experience, and who having already attained the 
aim, had feen the vanity of ambition, their charac- 
ters admirably fitted them for reftraining the im- 
petuous paflions of the multitude , and for ftem- 
niing the torrent of popular frenzy. Such was 
the government*' enjoyed by the Athenians, which 
they fondly regarded as the mod perfeft of all hu- 
man inftitutions , and which was peculiarly endeared 
to them at prefcnt, by the recent recovery of free- 
dom , after a long , though , in general , not a cruel 
tyranny. 
Ufor^ttioB The danger of tyranny is an evil neceffarily at- 
of Pififtri. tending every democratical republic , in which , as 
oiymp. there is not a proper feparation between the legif- 
I. 3. lative and executive powers , the affembly muft 

A. €.578. Qjf^cn intruft to one man thofe fundlions of govern- 
ment, which the coUedlive body of the people arc 
fometimes unable, and always ill qualified toexer- 
cife ; and in which , therefore , the fplendor of wealth 
may dazzle, the charms of eloquehce may feduce, 
and the combined power of policy and prowefs may 

^' I forbear treating: fully of the Athenian fcovernment and laws*^ 
until the eftablishment of what was called the Athenian empire. < 
During more than fixty years » that republic maintained dominioa 
over many hundred cities and colonies. The fate of all tbefe « as 
well as the meafures of independent anil-boftile ftates , depended on 
the proceedings of the Athenians. Then , and not till then , a. 
thorough acquaintance with the internal conftitution and ftate of 
Athens will become neccfTary for explaining the hiAorical tranfac- 
tions which we shall have occaiioo to record* 
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intimidate and fubduc the unfteady rainds of the c h a 
ignorant vulgar. The fame of his Olympic vidories vill. 
could not procure for Cylon ** the fovereignty 
of Athens; and it is probable that many other 
unfuccefsful candidates had afpired at this high 
objeA of ambition , before the arts and eloquence 
of Pififtratus, who, though born an Athenian 
citizen , was defcended of the blood of ancient 
kings, obtained poffeflion of the dangerous priz^, 
which proved fatal to his family. • 

What his enterprifing ability had acquired, his Expuifioi 
firmnefs, his wifdom, and his moderation*' enabled of Hip. 
him long to maintain. So completely was his oiTmp. 
authority eflablifhed, that on his death the govern- ixvii. 3. 
ment defcended, ^as a private inheritance, to his ^•^•^'* 
fon. Refentment of a perfonal injury *' delivered 
the Athenians from the mild tyranny *' of Hip-, 
parchus; though his murderers, Harmodius and 
Ariftogeiton , were afterwards celebrated by. the 
Athenians, not as the avengers of a private quarrel, 
but as the reftorers of public freedom *'. His 

*♦ Thucyd. 1. i. c. cxxvi. Plut. in Solon. 

^' Plato in Ilipparch. Iferoilot. l*hucydid. i. 20. Ariftot; 
Pblit. 1. V. e. xii. . 

♦* In this circnmftance Plato agrees with Thucydides , whofe 
Account of the tranfaction difF^rs widely from that of mod other 
ancient writers. Thncydid. 1. vi. 

^7 Plato , p. 234. The orators Andocides and Ifoerates agree 
with the philorophcr. Menrfius has made a careful coUeaion of all 
the pafTages relating to the PiGftratidae« in his Pififtratus. 
*• Attf o-^ow xXfo; fa-trsTou xxt Mon 
^OiTXTf Af/tAo&s x«i AfiyoyjiT&Mr 
*Oti rov TVfxnov ycTocnrov 
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brother Hippias fucce^diiig to the throne , tresited 
his countrymen vrith a degree of feverity vi^hicli 
they had not hitherto experienced : his perfon 
^d hi^ government became alike odious ; he wai 
expelled, by the affiftance of the Lacedaemonians, 
and the general indignation of an injured people^ 
^ter his family had , with various interrupftions, 
governed Athens Rxty-eight year^. 

The power of Athens w'as great in ancient 
times; but it became ihcomparaMy greater after th6 
re-eO;abli{bment of democracy **. So advantageous 
to the powers of the human mind is the enjoyment 
of liberty, even in its leaft ptt'fefl form, that ia 
a few years after the cxpuHion of Hippias, the 
Atheriiarts acquired an afcehdant in Greece, whicK 
was fatal to their enemies , painful to their rivals,- 
and even dangerous to themfelv^s. They chaftifed 
the infolence of the iflanders of Ei!ib(tea and M^itaCi 
who contended with them in naval power; ahd 
humbled the pride of Thebes , which rivalled 
them in military glory. Favored, as they fondly 
believed , by the protedion of their tutelary 
Minerva , and animated as they ftrongly felt , by 
the poffeffion of an equal freedom, they adorned their 

** Your glory shall laft for ever , moft beloved Harmodius m& 
Ariftogeiton , becaufe you flew the tyrant, and ptocured equal laws 
for Athens ** 

** This obftrvation, which is literally translated, has weight*' 
from fuch an old and honeft hiftorian as Herodotus. His words are 
fiUl fironger in another paflkge : A3fXo< h a xseroe b movov oeXXse ^oev- 
fo^X*! i KFfiyogM ui efi %f jf/uoc e^tf^xiov « u tcou Afinveuot Tvfei»vst/ofu$i 

rtijodjvftn't M«xpw -w-jwroi lyevsfro. Herodot. I.v. c. Ixxviii. 
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capital with the richefl fpoils of their vanquifhed chap. 
enemies. Thehr influence foon extended over the vnL . 
c^orthern parts of Greece; and the fame of their 
power, flill greater than their power itfelf, alarmed 
the fears and jealoufy of the Peloponnefians. The Jeaioufy 
Spartans, in particular,^ who had aflided them in ^^^^^ ^*'' 
reftoring the democracy , now perceived the error {unt. 
of which they had been guilty, in proaK>ting 
the greatnefs of an ^^ibitious rival. In order to 
prevent ** the dangerous: confequences of their 
folly, they fummoned to a congrels all their allies 

'* Befidet this principal reafon , tbe Spartans , and particularly 
tbfir kinf; Gleomenes, bad private gronnds for quarrel with the 
Athtnians. The AHmieonidae , n powerful fiinnly, and rivals of 
the Piflilratidx, had been banished Athens during the ururpation of 
the latter. Having repeatedly tried , without fucceft , to return by 
fiirce, they at length had reeourft to firatagem. The temple of 
Delphi having been deftrofed by fire, they contracted with the 
Amphictyons for rebuilding it; and inftead of employing Porine 
ftone. agreeably to their contract, they built the whole front of 
Parian marble. This generofity gained them the good •will of the 
Afophictyons i bribery procured them thct favor of the Pythia , or 
rather of the directors of the oracle; and the Laceda^moniaot 
were commanded by Apollo to deliver Athens from tyrants. This 
was effected by Cleomenes, who, upon difcovering the fraud, wae 
moved with great refentment againft ClifUienes, the principal of 
the AlcmaeonidK, by whom he and hit country had been fo shame- 
fully deceived. He therefore united with Ifagoras , the rival of 
Clifthenes. The latter , together with his partilans , were agaia. 
banished from Athens. But the Athenians perceiving it to be the. 
intention of the prevailing faeHon to eftablish an oligarchy , flew 
to arms. Cleomenes and Ifagoras took refuge in tbe ciudel. On 
tbe third day they furrendered on capitulation. The Lacedaemo* 
aians were allowed to retire in fafety. IDigoras was banished ; 
many of his partiOins executed ; and the Alcmaeonidae , headed by 
Clifthenes, again retnrned in triumph. From this time democracy. 
In the firift fenfe of tbe word « continued » with short interruptt^His • 
to prevail in Atbcaf. Herodoi. L ?. c. lx?» et feg. Thvcyd. 1. vU 
C Iviii. 
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in Peloponnefus, that their united wifdoni might 
concert proper meafures for refitting, ere it was 
too late, the encioachmcnts of the Athenians^ 
which threatened the liberties of all Greece. Their 
allies readily obeyed the welcome fummons^ and 
the deputies of the feveral ftates having affembled 
iti the Spartan forum , eagerly liftened to the 
fpeakers appointed to explain the intentions of that 
republic. The Lacedaemonian orators acknowledged 
the miftaken policy of their country, in expelling, 
from Athens the family of Pififtratus , and deliver- 
ing the government of that city into the hands of 
a moft ungrateful populace, who had finc'e treated 
them with much indignity. '* But why ( they 
proceeded) fhould we relate private injuries? Have 
they not infulted all their neighbours ? Does not 
their pride daily increafe with their power ? and is 
there not reafon to dread , that their growing 
ambition may endanger , and at length, deftroy , 
the public fafety ? In order to prevent this evil, 
we have recalled Hippias from banifhment. And 
let us, therefore, by our united efforts , reinftate 
the fori of Pififtratus in that power and authority 
of which we moft injudicioufly deprived him. " 

The fpeech of the Lacedaemonians produced not 
the intended effect. The Peloponnefians , however 
jealous of the Athenian greatnefs, were ftill more 
jealous of the power of tyrants; and many of 
them, who had experienced the haughtinefs of 
Sparta, were not diffatisfied with beholding a rival 
to that republic in the northern divifion of Greece. 
The other deputies expreffed their diffent by filent 
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difapprobation ; but Soficles » the Corinthian , de- chap. 
dared his fentiments at great length , in a fpeech VUL 
vrhicb alike marks the manly charader of the age^ 
and the youthful vigor of Grecian eloquence. 
*' Then furely, Lacedaemonians, will the heavens 
fmk below the earth, and the earth rife fublime 
in the air; men will inhabit the depths of the fea, 
and fifhes will take pofTeflion of the land, when 
you , formerly the bulwarks of liberty , (hall 
demolifli the popular governments of Greece, and 
cftablifh tyrannies in their room, than which nothing 
can be more unjuft, or more pernicious." After* 
this pompous exordium, the Corinthian proceeded 
to defcribe and exaggerate- the calamities which his 
own countrymen had fuffered from the ufurpatioa 
of Cypfclus, and his fon Periander. Having related, 
at great length , the proud , cruel , and defpotic 
adions of thofe princes j " Such," added he, 
*' are the genuine fruits of abfolute power; but 
I adjure you by the Grecian gods! attempt not 
to re-eftablifh it in Athens. The Corinthians were 
feized with aftonifhment, when they hearci that 
you had fent for Hippias; I myfelf was amazed at 
beholding him in this affembly; yet we never 
fuTpeded that you purpofed to reftbre him, in 
triumph, to his much-injured city. If you ftill 
perfift in this fatal refolution , know that the 
Corinthians difavow all part in a defign equally 
unjuft and impious ". " The other deputies lifteden 
with pleafure to the boldnefs of So£cles, who 

• 

f^ Herodot. 1. ?. c. zcii. 
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cxprefled the fentiments vrhicb they thcmfclvei' 
felt, but which their refpe^t for the Lacedaemonians^^ 
obliged them to Conceal. Hippias alone oppbfed' 
the general voice of the affeinbly, atteftrng the- 
fame gods which his opponent bad invoked , 
and prophefyitig , that at fome future time the 
Corinthians would repent their prefent conduct; 
and regret their cruel injuftice to the fon ot 
Pififtratua, when their own citizens, as well as' 
the reft of Greece, (bould fatally experience the 
dangerous ambition of Athensf. This remonftrance, 
which was fo fully juftificd in the feqUel , pro- 
duced no immediate eflfedl in the afferably, the' 
Lacedaemonians finally yielded to the general' 
requeft of their confederates , and abftained from 
their intended innovation in the government of a 
Grecian city. 

The dethroned prince , finding his caufe 
univerfally abandoned by the Greeks, fought the' 
protedtion of Artapbernes, the Perfian governor 
of Sardis. Having acquired the confidence of this 
magiftrate, he reprefented to him the infolence, 
ingratitude , and perfidy of his countrymen , and' 
the fevereft reproaches with which he loaded their 
charader, gained ready belief with the Perfian. 
The Athenians , who were informed of tfcefe 
intrigues, fent ambafladors. to Sardis, in order to 
counteract them : but the refolution of Artapbernes 
was already taken ; and he told the ambaffadors , 
that if they confulted their fafety , and would 
avoid the refentment of Perfia, they muft reinftate 
Hippias in the throne of his father. His anfwer bad 

been 
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been reported to the Athenians , and the aflfembly 
liad fiaaUy refolved to oppofe the power of the 
greateft emj^re upon earth , rather than admit 
Wthin their vralls the declared enemy of their 
liberties '** 

Prectfely at this jundure Ariftagoras arrived at 
Athens, explained the revolt of the Afiatic Greeks 
from the government of Artaphernes , and foli* 
cited the afliftance of the Athenians , in defending 
their own colonies againft the oppreflive violence 
of the common foe. Many arguments were not 
neceffary to make the people of Athens adopt a 
meafure which gratified their own paffions. The 
eloquent Milefian, however, defcribed the wealth 
and extent of Perfia , the grandeur and populouf* 
neis of its cities, and, above all, the flothful eSe« 
ninacy. and pufillanimous weaknefs of their inha* 
bitants, who, unable to fupport the ponderous 
ihield, or to poize the manly lance, invited, as an 
cafy prey ^ the vidtorious arms of a more warlike 
Invader. The fpeech of Ariftagoras was weU 
fitted to excite the ambition and avarice of Athens. 
The afiembly immediately decreed that afliftance 
ihould be fent to Ionia. Twenty fhips were fitted 
out "with all convenient fpeed 9 which , reinforced 
by five more belonging to Eretria, a town of Eu- 
bcea, rendezvoufed in the harbour of Miletus '*. 

Ariftagoras fpent not long time in his embafiy 
to the other ftates of Greece, and foon met his 
Athenian allies at the place appointed. It was here 
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CHAP, determined , that rwhlle the commander in chief 
villi regulated the civil affairs of the Ionians,,hi$ bro- 
ther Charopinus (hould condudl a military expedi- 
tion againft the wealthy capital of Lydia. The 
Athenians » defirous of teftifying their refentment 
againft the common enemy, and ftill more deftrous 
of plunder , eagerly engaged in this undertaking. 
The united fleets left the harbour of Miletus , and 
lailed to Ephcfus , >yhere the troops were difem- 
bj^rked ; hnd , in three days , accomplilhing a 
journey of feventy miles, appeared before .the walls 
of Sardis. The Perfian governor little expeded 
fuch a vifit ; his foldiers were not prepared to take 
the field; and the extenfive walls of the city could 
not be defended, on all fides^ againft the befiegcrs- 
Artaphernes, therefore, contented himfelf with der 
and burn fending the citadel ; while the Greeks , without 
Sardis. oppofition , entered Sardis, in order to plunder the 
accumulated wealth of that ancient capital.. But 
an accident prevented them from reaping the fruits 
of their fuccefe. The refentment of a rapacious 
foldier , difappointed of his prey , fet fire to the 
houfe of a Lydian , fituate on the fkirts of the 
town , which confifted , for the moft part, of very 
combuftible materials , the houfes.beiitg.all roofed, 
and many of them walled with cane ; a mode of 
building doubly dangerous in that aduft clipaat^. 
The flames readily communicated from one houfe 
to another ; and , in a Ihort time, the whole cir- 
cumference x)f the pjace \vas furroynded with a 
wall of fire. Sardis was built in the Grecian , not 
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in the eaftern'fafhion **j having, on tlie banks of c : 
the Paftolus , which interfeded the town , a fpa- ^ 
dous fquare, which commonly fcrved for the market- 
place ". Thither the Perfians ^ driven from the 
extremities , betook themfelves for refuge againft 
the fury of the flames. 

Arms formed part of the drefs of Barbarians '*, Ar 
and the Perfians , who had afferabled in the fquare *«a 
without any intention of making defence , dif- 
Covered their own ftrength to be more than fuffi- 
cient to refift the enemy. Meanwhile the flames 
of Sardis brought the inhabitants from all parts of 
Lydia to their afliftaoce. The Greeks were at- 
tacked ^ repelled^ obl(gedto abandon theirbootyj 
and it was not without much difficulty that they 
^^ffeded their efcape. Their retreat from Sardis 
was ftill more rapid than their march thither. Ife' 
then appeared, that the taking and burninfg of the 
Lydian capital was no more than a ftroke of mili- 
tary addrefs , which fucceeded , becaufe uilforefeen^ 
and of which the Greeks had not fufficient ftrength 
to avail themfelveg. The enemy coUeding their 
whole force , purfued them to Ephefus , and de^ 
feated them with great flaughter, notwithftanding- 
the vigorous refiftance of the Athenians. The 
Euboean auxiliaries alfo behaved with uncommon 
fpirit , headed by their countryman Eualcides, 
whofe Olympic vidories had been highly extolled 

' ^^ We have already obferved, that the Perfians bad not any Fornm/ 
f or place of public refort. 

'* Herodot. I. v. €. ci. tt fe^* \* Xhucydid. in proem. 

6b a 
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c H A p. in the verfes of Simonides , and Mrhofe death on 

vifL this occafion was long and deeply regretted. 
StibPe. Bad fortune is conomonly attended with diflen- 

du!ro?rhe ^^^^^ ^^ ^ confederate army. The allies threw the 
confedc- blame on each other, and the Athenians returned 
"^"* home in difguft , determined no longer to endan- 
ger " themfelves for the fake of men who employed 
fo little wifdom or valpr in their own defence. 
The lonians , though deferted by their allies , and 
defeated by the6nemy at land, carried on the war 
vigoroufly by fea. Sailing northwards, they re- 
duced Byzantium , and all the neighbouring cities 
on the Hellefpont, orPropontis. Their fleet then 
direded its courfe to Caria , and having become 
mafter of the moH: confiderable portion of that 
' cdaft , defeated the Phoenicians off the ifle of 

VijforoM Cyprus. The military fucdefs of the Perfians en- 
jneafiiref gaged them , on the other hand , to profecute the 
Lns for"' war by land ; and their fubfequent operations dif- 
crushing covercd fuch a degree of prudence and courage » 
U^V****** ^' ^^^y ^^^^ never to have exerted on any future 
dccafion. In order the more fpeedily to quaCh the 
hopes of the infurgents, they formed their nume. 
tous army into three divifions, allotting to each its 
particular department After thefe feparat^ bri- 
gades had reducied the fmaller cities of the Eolians « 
Dorians, and lonians, the three great branches of 
the Hellenic race , it was concerted , that they 
fhould re-affemble in one body, to attack Miletus t 
Iff hich was regarded as the centre pf rebellion ; and 

^^ H«rodot. ibid. 
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which, t]|OUgh properly an Ionic city, was coQ;' Q n k f. 
fiderecl , on account of its great ftrength and im- y^l^ 
portance , rather as the metropolis of the whole 
country, than as the capital of a particular pror 
vince. This plan , fo judicioufly concerted , wz$ 
carried into execution by three fons-in-Jaw of D^p 
rius, Hyroees , Daurifes, and Otanes ; the firijb 
of whom xeduced the Eolian cities ; the fecon4 
conquered the Dorians , as well as the other in- 
habitants of Caria " , while Otanes » afEfted by 
the CQunfels and bravery of Artaphernes, ovcc- 
ran the Ionic coaft, burning and deftroying aU 
before him. The tn^ferable natives were put tp 
the fword , or dragged into captivity ; the more 
fortunate efcaped thefe calamities , by flying 10 
their (hips, or taking refuge within the lofty wall^ 
pf Miletus *•. 

The time now approached for attacking that 
place, which, as its harbour commanded the^coaft, 
it was neceffary to invcft by fca and land. We 
iBighc , on this occafion , exped to find Ariftagora^, 
the prime mover of the rebellion, difplaying the 
fertile rcfources of his genius ; but before Miletus 
was befieged ♦ Ariftagoras was no more. The 
perfidious Ionian, who had perfuaded, not only 
his own countrymen, but all the Afiatic, and many 
of the European Greeks ^ that the public fafety 
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'* After the eonqneft reemed comptete* Daurifes was ftirprirtA 
and slain by Heraclidet , a general of the CariiMis* Bot this difaftcr 
had no effect on the general fortune of the war. Herod. 1. v. c. cvi* 

'* Herodot. 1. v. c. cvi. «viL et feq. 

Bb3 
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CHAP, was the fole objed of his concern , had never pro- 
VIII. bably any other end in view but the fuccefs of his 
own felfifh dcfigns. When Cyme and Clazo- 
xnene, two neighbouring towns of Ionia, had fur- 
.rendered to the Perfians, he thought it time to 
provide , by a fpeedy retreat , for his perfonal 
lafety ; and abandoning , in its greateft need , a 
country which he had involved in all the cala- 
mities of war , he fled , with his numerous par- 
ti£ins, to an obfcure corner of Thrace, fituated 
beyond the reach , both of the Ferfians, from 
whom he had revolted, and of the Grecians, 
whom he had betrayed. Bu^ while he endeavour- 
ed to fecure his eftablifhment there , he provoked , 
by his cruelty, the defpair of the natives, and, to- 
gether .with the companions of his perfidy , periihed 
niiferably by the hands of thofe fierce Barbarians, 
who thus revenged what happened to be, for once, 
the common caufe of Greece and Perfia **. 

About this time Hiftiseus, the Milefian , the 
kinfman and friend of Ariftagoras , arrived from 
Sufa, commiflioned by Darius to dired , by his 
experienced wifdom and perfect knowledge of the 
country , the valor and adivity of the Perfian 
generals. The birth , the education , the manners 
of this Angular man , together with the ftrong 
partiality of every Greek in favor of his native 
land, might have afforded good reafon to the Per- 
fian king to fufped his fidelity : he indeed fuf- 
peded it ; but the artful addrefs, the warm pro- 
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*^ Heru4ot. 1. v. c. cxxiv. cxxv. €xxv(. 
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feffions ', the fubtle infinuation ofHiftiaeus, eafily c m A f. 
overcame every prejudice which his fituatipn and viil. 
charadter made it natural to conceive againftdfci. 
He ivras fent to aflift the army of Darius, WRc- 
nefador, in crufliing the Grecian rebeHion ; but 
his real intention was to take upon himfelf the 
condudl of that rebellion , aiad to raife his ovrn 
greatnefs on the ruins of the Perfian power. As 
he pafled to the coaft of Afia Minor, his intrigues 
produced a confpiracy at Sardis , which , being diC- 
covered by the vigilance of Artaphernes. ended in 
the deftrudlion of his accomplices. Hifti^us 
made a feafonable retreat to the Ionian fhore", 
where he hoped to be received with open arms by 
his ancient friends. But the Milefians , remeni- 
bering his former tyranny, and the recent bafenefe 
of his nephew Ariftagoras, fliut their gates againft 
hi^. He fought admiffion into Chios, but with- 
out better fuccefs. The Lefbians , with much ' 
difficulty, lent him eight veflfels, which he em- 
ployed againft the enemy in the Euxine ; but he 
was taken by thePerfians , and crucified at Sardis, HUcieftifek 
having performed nothing fufficient to change the 
fortune of a war, which had been undertaken by his 
advice, and fomented by his ambition '*. 

Meanwhile the Perfian fleet and army furrounded 
the walls of Miletus. We are not informed of the 
cxadl number of their land forces, which, confift- 
ing of all the united garrifons in thofe parts , muft 
have greatly exceeded any ftrength which the much 
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*^ Herodot. I. vi. c. ii. et fe%. 
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C H A P. exhaufled Greeks could bring into the field. Thtii 

VIII* fleet /leompofed of Fhosnicians , Gilicians, and 

EflBldans , amounted to fix hundred iail ; befides a 

coiHlrable naval force belonging to the ifle of 

Cyprus , which , having co-operated during one 

year with the Ionian infurgents , had recently fub» 

mitted to Darius. In order to deliberate concern* 

cians de^ i^g the meaqs of oppofmg this mighty armament^ 

termineto the Grecians aiTembled in the Panionian council, 

tJlthe lift ^'^^I'c it was unanimoufly refolved , that no attempt 

•vtrcmityi fhould be made to refill: the Perfians by land : the 

citizens of Miletus alone were exhorted to defend 

their walls to the lad extremity , under the con* 

dud of Pythagoras , a perfon of great rank and 

and to op. eminence in that republic. While every effort 

pore th« fhoqld be exerted for maintaining this ftrong hold 

enemy y ^f j^j^j^^ j^ ^^^^ determined that the Grecian fleet, 

the lad and only hope of the nation, fhould afiemble 

at the fmall ifland of Lade , lying off the harbour 

of Miletus , and offer battle to that of the Per, 

fians *'. When all their forces were colleded at 

the appointed rendezvous, they amounted to three 

hundred and fifty-three ibips, which, containing, 

each at a medium , a complement of above two 

hundred men, made the whole amount to a number 

fufficiently refpedable , and which , had they all 

remained firm and unanimous in the common 

caufe, might , perhaps, have fl;ill rendered them 

vidorious. Such, at lead, was the opinion of the 

Perfian commanders , who , when informed of the 

*' Herodot l»vi, c vl. et fcq. 
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ftrength xA the Oreciin fleet , defpaired of con* o,h. AtV« 
qacring tt by bpea force, aiid endeavoured to yuu 
effed by policy » vrhat they could not accompliih 
by valor. . Calling together the Ionian tyrants t 
V(rb6 , after being ejcpelled their dominions by Arif- 
tagoras, had taken refuge with the Mcde$, and 
adually followed the ftandard of Darius » they re* 
prefented to thofe banifhed princes, that now was 
the tirbe to fbow their attachment to the fervkeof 
the great king. For this purpofc they were im 
Ilrudled, each of theca, to perfuade, by meflage 
or a pcrfonal interview , the fubjeds whom he had 
formerly commanded , to defeVt the Grecian con^ 
federacy ; to acquaint them , that if they complied 
with this propofal, their houfes and temples fliould 
befpared, while thofe of their more obftinate aUies 
would be deftroycd by the flaises; that their xe* 
publics fhould be treated with great lenity, and 
even received into favor , while their countrjrmeiH 
who refifted, would inevitably be reduced into 
fervitude; their youth difgraced by caftrationt 
their virgins transported to Badfaria, to (atisfy the 
ludof Barbarians; and their country, which coil* 
tained every thing once dear to them , their teniipies ^ 
their ftatues , their oracles , and the tombs of their 
anceftors , bellowed on fome more deferving and 
lefs rebellious people. 

Thefe infidious reprefentations , however, pro* 
daced not any immediate effed. Each community^ 
believing that they alone were folicited to abandon 
the common caufe, fcorned, on account of their 
private advantage, to defert the general intereft of 
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: H A p. tte confederacy, and next day they called a coun^ 
yni. cU of war, to con fid er of the means proper, not 
for appeafing the wrath , but for refilling the arms» 
• of the Perfians. 

TiMAdfiet In this council, where no diftindtion of perfons 
S«^di7* prevailed, every individusrt had full liberty to pro- 
IhocMB, pofe his opinion. That of Dionyfius, aPhoc^an, 
met with the approbation of the aflembly. ^ Our 
^ fortunes," faid be, "O lonians! ftand on a 
^ needle's point We muft either vindicate our 
•^liberty, or fu£Fer the ignominious puniflimentof 

• fugitive flaves. If we refufe prefcnt .labor 
** and danger , we Ihall be expofed to eternal dit 
^ grace; but the toils of a few days will be com- 

* penfated by a life of freedom , of glory , and of 
^ happinels. Submit, therefor^, to my direction, 

. ^ and I will pledge my life , that , if the gods de- 
^ clare not againft us, the enemy will either de- 
^ cline the engagement, or, engaging, be (bame- 
^ fully defeated." The Greeks, confenting to 
fubmit to the difcipline of Dionyfius, he, every 
day ; arranged the fleet in three divifioos : towards 
the eaft extended the right wing, confiding of 
eight fhips of the Milefians , twelve belonging to 
Priene, and three, which formed the whole (Irength 
of the fmall republic of Myus. The centre con- 
fifted of an hundred prime failors , furnilbed by the 
Chians, fevcrity from Lefbos, and a few fl^ips, 
fent by the little cities of Erythrsea, Phocaea , and 
Teios. The Saraians alone , with fixty fail , forai- 
ed the left wing to the wcftward 
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In ancient times the fuccefs of a naval engage- 
ment principally depended on the adivity of the 
rowers, and the (kill of the pilots, whofe objed it 
always was to dart, wich great violence, the fliarp 
beak or prow of their own fhips , againft the fides 
of the enemy. Sometimes at one ftroke, more 
frequently by repeated aflaults, while they them- 
felves, with wonderful dexterity, eluded fuch a 
fliock, they fhattered or funk the veffel of their 
opponents. By their continual exercife in naviga- 
tion, the Greeks had acquired fuch proficiency in 
managing their gallies , that their movement de- 
pending, not on theexternahimpulfe of the wind, 
but on the adlive principle wilhin, refembled the 
rapid motion of a fiih in its native element. Con- 
ftant pradice , however, wasneceflary to maintain 
this fuperiority, and ftill more to preferve their 
bodies in a capacity for labor , which , on account 
of the foftnefs of the climate and the heat of the 
feafon, were ready to melt away in (loth and de- 
bility. The prudent Phocaean , therefore , com- 
manded them often to change their ftations, habi- 
tuating the failors #[> the labor of the oar, and 
the reftraints of difcipline, which he aCfured them 
"would., by habit, become eafy and agreeable. For 
feven days they cheerfully obeyed his commands : 
but, at length, the warmth of the feafon rendered 
their exertions too great for their ftrength. Dif- 
tempers broke out in the fleet The Greeks, al- 
ways averfe to every (hadow of abfolute authority, 
complained at firft in fecret murmurs, and after* 
w^rds in licentious clamors, of the intolerable 
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Q H 4 P* hardfliips^ to which they were expofied by the leve- 

TUL rity of an infolent phocxan, who, though he 

brought only three fliips to the commoD defencet 

had aQumed an arbitrary diredion in all their a£> 

iairs. Governed by thefe lentiments^ they re* 

fufed any longer to obey his commands , landed 

on the Ihote of Lade , formed a camp in the ifland, 

and, fitting under' the (bade of their tents, dif* 

dained the ufeful labors to which they had hi* 

therto fubmitted* 

The The Samians, who faw and dreaded the confix 

Grcekt quencc of this general diforder, privately accepted 

defeated in \ riL-iiii_ j i it 

•fta-fisht the propolal which bad been made them by the 
Perfians. Their perfidy brought deflxudtion on 
the common caufe; for in the engagement, which 
followed foon after, they hoifted fail and deferted 
the line. The Leibians followed their example. 
Among thofe, however, who obtained (ignal ho- 
nor, by adhering to the caufe of Greece, were 
eleven captains of Samian veflels, who detefted 
the treachery of their companions , and defpifed the 
iigns of their admirals; on which account they 
were rewarded, at tbcirreturq^'by the community 
of Samos, with a pillar and infcription, tranfmit- 
ting their names, with immortal renown, to pof- 
terity. But of all the Greeks, the Chians ac- 
quired greateft glory on that memorable day : 
notwithftanding their inferior ftrength, they de- 
fended themfelves to the laft extremity, and ren- 
dered the vidory late and dear to the Perfians. 

Miietnt The naval defeat was foofa followed by the taking 
of Miletus , which furrendered in the fixth year 



taken. 
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from the cointBencement of the revolt The 
Pcrfians made good the threats which they bad 
denounced againfl; the obftinacy of their enemies. 
Samos alone, at the price of its perfidy, obtained 
the fafety of its boufes and temples. Thofe of all 
the other communities were burnt to the ground 
The women and children were dragged into capti- 
vity. Such of the Milefian citizens as efcaped not 
by flight, were either put to the fword, or carried 
into the heart of Afia, and finally fettled in the 
.territory of Ampe, near the mouth of the Tygris. 
In other places, men of a timid or melancholy 
complexion continued to brood over the ruins of 
their ancient feats. The more cnterprifing failed 
to Greece, to the coaft of luly and Sicily, and to 
the Greek colonies in Africa. Probably not z 
few betook themfelves to piracy, among whom 
was Dionyfius the Fhoc9ean, who plundered the 
Tufcan and Carthaginian veffels, always fparing 
the Grecian. The Perfian fleet wintered at Mi- 
letus, and next fpring fubdued the iflands of 
Chios , Lefbos , and Tenedos '*. Thus were the 
Afiatic Greeks conquered for the third time, once 
by the Lydians , and twice by the Perfians. 

But notwitbftanding thefe repeated Ihocks, which 
fubjedlcd the inhabitants of Ionia to fuch dreadful 
calamities , that delightful country foon recovered 
its ancient populoufnefs and fplendor. The Per- 
fian government, having fufficiently puniflied the 
rebellion , began gradually to relent. The lonians 
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c A A p. became an objed of care and protedlion to Darius. 
VIII. Ulieful regulations were made for maintaining the 
public peace , as well as for fecuring the lives and 
properties of individuals. The face of the country 
began once more to fmile ; the cities , being built 
of flight materials , were eafily repaired , while the 
exuberant fertility of the foil, the attradllve beau- 
ties of the profped, the charms of the climate ^ 
and the convenience of the harbours (an advan- 
tage of which the Perfians knew not to avail 
themfelves), fpeedily colleded the Greeks into 
their ancient habitations. Even thofe places which 
had been dcferted or deftroyed , emerged from the 
gloom of defolation , and aflumed the cheerful ap- 
pearance of induftrious adlivity. And fuch was 
the attachment of the Greeks to their native land, 
and fuch their ambition to adorn it, that the labor 
of a few years repaired the deftrudive ravages of 
the Barbarians.' 
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